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THE  EVANGELIST, 


September  18,  1894. 


AFTfcS  THE  LONG  DROUGHT,  RAIN. 


We  bxre  a  nearer  example  tMtn  that  familiar 
one  recorded  in  Scripture.  Many  sections  of 
oor  country  are  distressed  for  rain  .at  tl^e 
pr^nt  writing,  and  we  read  that  prayers  ar6 
being  offered  in  the  churches  for  the  relief  of 
suffering  men  as  well  their  cattle  and  their 
crops.  We  are  as  a  people  in  no  instant  dan¬ 
ger  of  famine  like  that  which  visited  little 
Palestine  thirty  centuries  ago.  But  the  con¬ 
ditions  have  not  essentially  changed  the  rela 
tion  of  men  to  the  laws  and  to  the  God  of 
nature.  We  commonly  think  of  Jezebel  as  a 
religious  fanatic  in  her  worship  of  Baalim, 
and  her  vindictive  purusit  of  Elijah  after  his 
triumph  on  Mt.  Carmel.  But  it  is  more  likely 
that  Ahab’s  queen  was  what  we  should  style 
a  true  agnostic.  She  did  not  believe  in  God, 
and  she  did  believe  in  the  laws  of  nature.  The 
revels  of  her  court  were  desperate;  defying 
the  drought  as  the  prophets  of  Jehovah  were 
despised;  defending  the  obstinacy  of  Ahab 
on  the  rational  ground  that  “it  must  rain 
sometime,”  and  a  philosopher  can  afford  to 
wait. 

This  opens  up  a  view  of  prayers  for  rain 
which  might  be  instructive  now.  The  philoso¬ 
pher  can  wait.  Why  should  not  the  man  of 
faith?  Is  the  calmness  of  philosophy  to  be  put 
in  contrast  with  the  impatience  of  the  believer? 
In  times  of  drought  everything  is  more  patient 
than  man.  That  perishing  wayside  flower, 
that  panting  bird  fluttering  by,  utters  no  com¬ 
plaint.  Men  are  apt  to  fret  and  cry  like  spoiled 
children  becau"e  they  miss  something  of  God’s 
daily  favors.  Sometimes  they  rush  to  prayer 
as  a  vent  to  their  impatience,  and  some  pray 
with  an  implied  threat  against  denial,  often 
seeming  to  confess  everybody’s  sins  save  their 
own.  This  is  not  piety,  it  is  petulance ; 
instead  of  faith  we  often  put  our  fretfulness. 
It  is  of  doubtful  service  to  offer  such  prayers 
for  rain  or  for  relief  from  any  sort  of  distress. 
When  God  puts  a  man  like  Elijah  in  command 
of  the  clouds.  He  has  a  reason  for  so  doing. 
When  He  sends  something  to  trouble  you  and 
me.  He  has  a  reason  also.  The  sublimity  of 
belief  in  God  shows  in  this  cry :  “  I  was  dumb ; 
I  opened  not  my  mouth,  because  Thou  didst 
it.”  To  have  a  clear  conscience  and  a  calm 
trust  in  God  is  man’s  highest  happiness,  his 
supreme  opportunity.  You  cannot  have  a 
clear  conscience  if  you  neglect  any  duty,  like 
“keeping  your  powder  dry,”  for  example.  But 
when  you  have  done  all  and  God  meets  you 
with  fire  or  flood,  then  your  grandeur  of  faith 
is  in  still  submission.  When  the  great  steamer 
Austria  was  burned,  there  were  two  silent 
companies  on  the  after  deck,  one  of  men  who 
faced  death  as  a  fate,  the  other  of  those  who 
silently  knelt  while  one  voice  said:  “Father 
into  Thy  hands  we  put  ourselves  in  this  hour 
of  trial ;  give  us  Thy  peace  I”  It  is  in  that 
way  men  go  op  to  the  eternal  peace  by  chariots 
oi  fire.  Here  is  the  patience  of  the  saints.  It 
is  a  truer  prayer  for  divine  relief  to  bear 
patiently  the  trouble  as  something  sent  by 
Him,  than  to  make  a  noise  by  beseechings  to 
be  instantly  delivered. 

And  in  our  prayers  by  which  we  attempt  to 
move  the  purposes  of  God  in  our  favor,  there 
should  be  kept  very  steadily  in  view  the 
secondary  results  of  such  things  as  drought  or 
flood.  We  owe  more  to  privations  often  than 
to  great  gifts.  The  old  hymn  has  been  teach- 
ioff  what  we  easily  forget.  God  does  not 
“frown”  to  hide  a  “smile,”  but  He  conceals 
biossingn  in  bitterest  experiences.  His  wisdom 
is  always  love.  And  when  His  judgments  tall 


like  devouring  drought,  there  is  always  wait¬ 
ing  an  abundance  of  rain.  Elijah,  on  the 
Mount  was  a  weritable  Storm  'King,  >bringiBg 
on  the  tempest.  Yet  after  the  long  drought 
what  was  more  blessed  than  that  heavemsent 
storm  and  shower.  ' 

AN  INDUSTRIAL  ARMY.  ' 

The  suggestion  canies  from  Mr.  George  T. 
Angell,  the  benevolent  founder  of  the  Humane 
Association,  that  Congress  should  establish  an 
“Industrial  Corps”  of  our  regular  army,  to 
give  employment  to  those  wanting  work  and 
unable  to  obtain  it  elsewhere,  on  canals,  bar 
bors,  levees  of  southern  rivers,  draining  and 
irrigating  of  waste  lands,  and  particularly  in 
constructing  and  improving  our  bad  roads 
into  something  like  the  condition  of  the  roads 
of  Europe.  There  is  every  prospect,  Mr.  An¬ 
gell  reminds  us,  that  the  coming  winter  will 
be  a  hard  one  and  many  people  out  of  work. 
He  urges  that  it  is  better  to  keep  men  em¬ 
ployed  than  idle,  and  that  an  Industrial  Corps 
of  the  regular  army  would  be  under  military 
discipline  and  subject  to  martial  law,  and 
might  be  so  drilled  as  to  be  useful  in  case  of 
domestic  insurrection  and  foreign  war. 

Whether  or  not  the  last  consideration  is  of 
importance,  there  is  much  in  Mr.  Angell’s 
plan  that  will  bear  consideration,  especially 
the  fact  that  an  “  industrial  army”  such  as  he 
proposes  would  be  a  labor  test  on  the  largest 
possible  scale,  such  as  would  give  the  needed 
basis  for  a  sound  and  thorough  treatment  of 
the  Tramp  question.  There  are,  however, 
other  aspects  of  the  proposition  not  so  simple, 
as  perhaps,  Mr.  Angell  supposes.  It  is  need¬ 
less  to  point  out  that  the  plan  savors  strongly 
of  State  socialism.  It  may  perhaps  be  none 
the  worse  for  that,  and  yet  it  may  strongly  be 
doubted  whether  the  country  is  ready  to  in¬ 
crease  very  largely  the  number  of  office-hold¬ 
ers  of  the  class  needed  to  superintend  an  army 
like  this.  Again,  there  is  the  economic  diffi¬ 
culty.  Nothing  tends  to  poverty  like  making 
work  which  is  not  needed,  and  next  to  that 
making  work  that  we  can’t  afford  to  pay  for. 
The  value  of  reclaimed  lands  would  sooner  or 
later  pay  for  the  cost  of  draining  and  irrrigat- 
ing,  but  road  building  is  another  matter. 
There  can  be  no  controversy  as  to  our  need  of 
better  roads.  But  can  the  nation  afford  just 
now  to  go  into  road  building  on  the  enormous 
scale  proposed?  Desirable  it  may  be,  to  give 
work  to  all  w’ho  need  it — and  to  many  who  do 
not  desire  it.  The  road  building  scheme 
seems  to  us,  on  the  whole,  the  best  plan  for 
utilizing  that  vast  wealth-producing  power 
now  going  to  waste,  the  brawn  and  sinew  of 
able-bodied  idlers,  but  it  will  not  be  furthered 
by  shutting  our  eyes  to  the  difficulties. 


GROWTH  OF  THE  CHURCH. 

The  Minutes  of  the  General  Assembly  just 
published  show  the  following  to  be  the  ten 
churches  of  the  New  York  Presbytery  receiv¬ 
ing  the  largest  accessions  during  the  last  ec¬ 
clesiastical  year : 


By  Iietter 

On  Confession 

Total 

Covenant 

270 

20 

299 

West  End 

99 

86 

185 

Fifth  Avenue 

67 

65 

122 

Emanuel  Chapel 

7 

104 

111 

Fourth  Avenue 

41 

61 

102 

West  Slst  street 

36 

61 

97 

1st  Union 

36 

■  54 

90 

University  Place 

46 

44 

90 

Central 

41 

48 

89 

Scotch 

64 

23 

87 

The  large  addition  by  letter  to  the  Church 
of  the  Covenant  was  due  to  its  orgfinization 
into  a  church  and  the  transfer  to  it  of  a  large 
number  of  members  from  the  old  Church  of 
the  Covenant. 


HRS.  J.  M,  CROWEI.1.. 

Many  of  our  readers  will  sympathize  with 
the  Rev.  J.  M.  Crowell,  D.D.,  Missionary  Sec¬ 
retary  of  the  American  Sundayrschool  Union, 
in  the'  bereave^nent  which  has  befallen  him, 
after  a  happy  wedded  life  of  more  than  forty 
years.  Of.  a  cheerful  and  winning  Christian 
character,  Mrst^  CroweM  waSf  in  all  the  pastor¬ 
ates  of  her  husband  —in  Parkesburgh,  Pa.  ;  the 
Seventh  Church,  Philadelphia;  St.  Peter’s, 
Rochester,  N.  Y.,  and  the  Woodland  Church, 
Philadelphia — a  worthy  helpmeet,  active  in 
every  church  enterprise,  and  leading  the 
people  in  all  missionary  work. 

She  passed  through  a  long  and  painful 
Illness,  which  she  bore  with  Christian  resigna¬ 
tion;  and  when  death  was  manifestly  at  hand, 
she  met  its  approach,  not  with  dread,  but 
with  joyful  anticipation.  Her  words  were 
comforting  to  those  whom  she  was  leaving  for 
a  little  while,  and  at  last  she  fell  asleep  in 
Jesus  with  the  strongest  faith,  leaving  many 
beautiful  testimonials  of  the  perfect  peace  and 
the  bright  hope  with  which  she  passed  into 
the  presence  of  the  Lord. 

“  WE  AI.I.  8TUMB1.E.” 

So  the  words  in  the  third  chapter  of  the 
Epistle  of  James,  verse  2,  “we  offend  all,”  are 
rendered  in  the  Revised  Version^of  1881.  A 
knowledge  of  our  own  weaknesses  should  lead 
us  to  be  very  charitable  in  our  judgments  of 
others.  So  this  verse  reminds  us. 

It  is  the  easiest  thing  in  the  world  to  criti¬ 
cise,  and  it  is  “second  nature”  to  do  so.  “Tell 
me  of  a  good  action,”  remarked  a  worthy  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  “and  I’ll  invent  you 
fifty  bad  reasons  for  it.  ”  Even  so ;  and  many 
of  our  good  actions  are  thus  misconstrued 
constantly.  When  shall  we  learn  charity? 

At  least  two  Sabbath-schools  connected  with 
the  Sabbath-school  and  Missionary  Department 
of  our  Board  of  Publication  and  Sabbath  school 
Work  have  been  wiped  out  by  the  recent  forest 
fires:  Cromwell,  Minn.,  and  Comstock,  Wis.  ; 
and  two  of  our  former  Sunday-school  mission¬ 
aries— the  Rev.  S.  H.  Murphy  of  Phillips,  Wis., 
and  the  Rev.  K.  Knudson  of  Hinckley,  Minn, 
—have  lost  their  all  and  barely  escaped  with 
their  lives;  We  shall  doubtless  bear  of  further 
oases  of  loss  and  suffering,  and  meanwhile  do¬ 
nations  of  money  and  clothing  for  the  relief  of 
the  afflicted  will  be  most  acceptable,  and  may 
be  made  through  this  Department  by  address¬ 
ing  the  Rev.  Dr.  Worden,  1884  Chestnut  street, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Those  who  desire  to  contribute  to  the  aid  of 
the  Rev.  Gilbert  Reid’s  work  in  China,  as 
described  in  an  article  in  The  Evangelist  of 
September  6tb,  should  address  him  at  Warsaw, 
N.  Y.,  not  Warren,  as  there  stated.  Mr.  Reid 
preached  at  Saratoga  last  Sunday,  and  will  be 
heard  next  Sunday  at  Lenox,  Mass. 

We  learn  that  Professor  W.  M.  Ramsay, 
D.C.L.,  of  the  University  of  Aberdeen,  will 
deliver .  a  lecture  at  the  Union  Theological 
Seminary  Thursday  evening,  Oct.  18th,  on 
“The  Historian  who  wrote  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles.  ”  Professor  Ramsay  expects  to  finish 
his  course  at  Auburn  Seminary  Oct.  llth,  and 
then  will  deliver  two  lectures  at  Harvard  Uni¬ 
versity,  and  reach  New  York  about  Oct.  Ittth. 

Last  Sunday  the  new  First  Church  of 
Morristown,  on  the  site  of  the  historic  build¬ 
ing  which  stood  for  102  years,  was  opened  for 
public  worship.  The  pastor.  Dr.  Macnaugbten, 
preached  in  the  morning,  and  in  the  evening 
all  the  churches  in  town  took  part.  Dr.  Hall 
of  Newburgh  preaching.  The  new  church 
has  been  about  eighteen  months  in  building, 
and  is  probably  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
churches  in  the  State. 
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BUTH  KIBES  OF  SARATOGA. 

By  Bev.  Theodore  Ii.  Cuyler. 

Dh.  Strong’s  SANiTARmM,  Saratoga,  Sept.  5. 

I  have  found  it  a  mistake  to  begin  my  season 
of  work  in  the  fall  without  a  visit  to  these 
health  giving  springs  and  a  free  use .  of  the 
tonic  waters.  Saratoga  is  worth  a  visit  now  if 
it  were  only  to  feast  one’s  eyes  on  its  abound¬ 
ing  greenth.  While  other  localities  are  burnt 
brown  by  the  prevailing  drought,  Congress 
Park  and  the  private  grounds  and  lawns  all 
over  town  are  as  beautifully  verdant  as  ever. 
I  saw  nothing  in  England  superior  to  the 
emerald  lawn  beside  the  villa  of  Mr.  Nolan 
(the  Mayor  of  Albany),  a  few  rods  from  here. 

With  the  exception  of  Dr.  H.  L.  Wayland 
and  some  other  clergymen  who  are  attending 
the  “Social  Science”  Congress,  there  are  but 
few  ministers  left.  Dr.  Herrick  Johnson  is 
still  to  be  seen  on  the  croquet  ground  every 
morning,  and  Dr.  Stone  of  Hartford  is  here  for 
a  few  days  at  Dr.  Strong’s  pleasant  Sanitarium. 
Not  so  many  ministers  come  to  Saratoga  as 
formerly,  and  there  is  not  so  large  a  proportion 
of  Christian  people  among  the  guests.  One 
reason  is  the  vast  multiplication  of  summer 
resorts,  especially  of  distinctively  religious 
resorts  like  Ocean  Grove,  Lake  Mohonk,  North- 
field,  Asbury  Park,  and  several  others.  Many 
have  doubtless  been  kept  away  by  the  pub¬ 
lished  statements  that  Saratoga  has  sadly 
deteriorated  and  is  now  chiefly  visited  by  rich 
fashion-mongers  and  by  horse-racers  and  gam¬ 
blers!  Is  this  true?  What  are  the  facts,  and 
ought  this  peerless  health-resort  to  be  tabooed 
by  the  thousands  of  good  people  who  need  its 
wonderful  springs  and  salubrious  atmosphere? 

I  came  to  this  watering  place  for  the  flrst 
time  forty-nine  years  ago,  and  since  that  time 
have  spent  a  portion  of  forty-one  summers 
here,  and  ought  to  know  dear  old  Saratoga 
pretty  thoroughly.  It  is  very  dear  to  me,  not 
only  for  the  happy  memories  of  beloved  friends 
met  here  and  for  the  nearly  two  hundred  ser¬ 
mons  I  have  been  permitted  to  preach  here, 
but  also  for  the  incalculable  beneflt  I  have  re¬ 
ceived  from  this  air  and  these  wonderful 
waters.  “Has  not  Saratoga  a  race-course?” 
Yes,  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  there  is  a  popular 
and  mischievous  race-course,  a  mile  from  the 
town,  outside  of  the  village  jurisdiction,  and 
it  has  been  there  for  over  a  quarter  of  a  cen¬ 
tury.  There  are  one  or  more  gambling  bells 
here  which  for  many  years  have  defied  all 
efforts  to  break  them  up.  Some  dissolute 
characters  infest  the  place.  What  has  given 
Saratoga  a  “black  eye”  is  that  a  man  who  is 
identified  with  gambling  has  been,  after  a 
bard  contest,  elected  the  President  of  the 
village.  The  Christian  folk  here  affirm  that 
he  was  elected  by  the  free  use  of  money  from 
abroad  that  was  employed  in  buying  up  the 
“riff-raff”  to  be  found  in  a  town  of  twelve 
thousand  inhabitants.  Whatever  be  the  cause, 
it  is  certainly  the  solemn  duty  of  all  the  good 
citizens  of  Saratoga,  irrespective  of  party, 
to  deliver  a  place  which,  in  one  sense,  belongs 
to  the  whole  nation  from  this  terrible  reproach. 

Our  whole  country  has  an  interest  in  Sara¬ 
toga.  There  are  no  such  health  fountains,  for 
variety  and  efficacy,  on  this  whole  continent. 
The  atmosphere  is  as  fine  as  the  waters.  The 
splendid  hotels,  parks,  avenues,  and  private 
mansions  make  it  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
places  in  the  land.  The  pool-rooms  have  been 
closed  in  the  village,  and  houses  of  evil  resort 
have  been  raided  by  the  police.  There  are 
scores  and  scores  of  quiet,  comfortable  hotels 
and  boarding-houses  in  which  Christian  people 
can  find  a  home  and  enjoy  themselves  as 
sensibly  as  at  Asbury  Park  or  in  the  Catskills. 
The  chief  single  want  here  is  for  a  new  and 
very  spacious  Young  Men’s  Christian  Associa¬ 
tion  Building,  which  might  furnish  a  fine 


reading-room  and  library  and  a  sort  of 
undenominational  religious  centre  for  this 
great  gathering  place.  I  am  confident  that 
many  ministers,  professors,  teachers,  and 
others  who  now  tax  their  brains  at  various 
“summer  congresses”  of  an  intellectual  kind, 
would  be  the  healthier  if  they  would  come 
here  and  use  these  waters  and  take  an 
unbroketi  rent. 

As  one  antidote  to  race-tracks  and  gaming, 
the  best  citizens  of  Saratoga  ha\^e  organized  a 
Floral  Association,  “to  increase  its  attractions 
by  annual  fioral  f^tes  on  such  a  scale  of  extent 
and  beauty  as  shall  establish  them  as  events 
of  wide  public  interest.”  Yesterday  the  Floral 
FSte  and  Battle  of  the  Flowers  came  off,  and  it 
was  probably  the  most  magnificent  thing  of 
the  kind  ever  seen  in  this  country.  Thousands 
of  people  from  the  adjacent  towns  thronged 
the  sidewalks.  Broadway,  for  a  mile,  was 
filled  with  a  gorgeous  procession  of  vehicles  so 
trimmed  and  covered  with  innumerable  flowers 
that  it  looked  like  a  vast  conservatory  out  on 
parade.  The  “float”  of  our  Presbyterian  First 
Church  Sunday-school  was  about  the  most 
superb  among  many  superb  displays.  When 
the"  counter  marching  took  place,  the  occu¬ 
pants  of  the  decorated  carriages  threw  flowers 
at  each  other  as  they  passed.  I  half  suspect 
that  the  “parson’s  carriage,”  which  contained 
Brother  Herrick  Johnson  and  Brother  Stone 
and  myself,  delivered  about  as  animated  a  dis¬ 
charge  of  flowers  as  any  vehicle  in  the  line. 
We  made  away  with  about  a  bushel  of  flowers 
during  the  merry  march  through  the  town. 
The  great  success  of  this  novel  and  innocent 
exhibition  will  lead  to  its  repetition  here  next 
year,  and  perhaps  to  its  introduction  into 
other  places.  Santa  Barbara  in  California  has 
the  credit  of  originating  the  “Battle  of  the 
Flowers.”  If  our  General  Assembly  when  it 
meets  here  would  take  to  throwing  roses  and 
lilies  at  each  other’s  heads,  it  might  introduce 
a  more  fraternal  style  of  “polemics.” 

This  epistle  concludes  my  summer  rambles 
in  these  columns.  After  fulfilling  a  preaching 
engagement  in  Rochester  and  Buffalo,  I  hope 
to  devote  my  pen  to  those  themes  which  lie 
nearest  to  the  spiritual  life  and  interests  of 
the  thousands  who  find  in  The  Evangelist  a 
companion  for  their  firesides  and  their  Sabbath 
evenings.  Preaching  by  the  type  reaches 
vastly  more  than  preaching  by  the  tongue; 
and  there  is  ovdy  one  precious  Gospel  of 
salvation  that  is  worth  preaching  anywhere. 

“  EN  ROUTE.” 

By  Bav.  H.  B.  Jenkins,  D.D. 

Was  there  ever  a  people  with  so  restless  a 
blood  as  the  Americans?  All  the  world,  as 
we  know  it,  is  on  the  move.  Our  life  corres¬ 
ponds  to  the  metaphysician’s  definition  of 
existence  as  “not  being,  but  becoming.”  In 
the  columns  of  The  Evangelist  which  I  carry 
in  my  grip,  I  follow  Dr.  Field  through  the 
fiords  of  Alaska,  and  Dr.  Cuyler  through 
“  berg  und  thal”  of  the  Engadine.  Marvellous 
as  are  their  experiences  of  travel,  mine  are  at 
least  more  comfortable  “  in  the  States.  ” 

Twenty  odd  years  ago,  fresh  from  European 
cities  and  fields,  I  wrote  4  magazine  article 
upon  American  Railway  Stations,  and  the 
trans-continental  lines  then  richly  deserved 
the  “roasting”  I  gave  them.  But  in  this 
double  decade  what  a  change  has  taken  place 
in  comforts  provided  for  American  travellers. 
The  only  wait  in  my  route  East  was  in  the 
new  station  of  the  Illinois  Central  Railway  at 
Chicago,  in  a  chamber  fit  for  the  throne  room 
of  a  king,  floored  with  costly  mosaics, 
fumisbed  in  solid  mahogany,  wainscoated 
eight  feet  high  with  onyx,  decorated  with 
wrought  bronze,  lighted  from  jewelled  win¬ 
dows,  and  overlooking  from  a  nobl%  height 
the  blue  waters  of  that  great  inland  sea  which 


we  call  Lake  Michigan.  Tens  of  thousands  of 
visitors  to  the  late  Columbian  Exposition 
remember  its  wonderful  appointments  as 
equal  to,  if  not  exceeding,  anything  shown  in 
the  great  building  devoted  to  transportation. 

Twenty  odd  years  ago  the  American  cn  route 
through  his  own  country  had  some  harrassing 
experiences  in  the  “eating  rooms”  distributed 
at  irregular  intervals  along  the  line.  To-day, 
judging  from  the  reports  of  my  fellow- 
travellers,  the  only  remaining  cause  for  com¬ 
plaint  is  the  water  provided  by  mother  nature 
herself.  The  gentleman  who  sat  opposite  me 
in  the  dining-car  was  returning  from  a  trip 
to  Colorado,  and  be  had  suffered  all  things 
from  the  water  on  his  way.  I  noticed  that  he 
took  the  richest  soup  upon  the  menu ;  ordered 
a  broiled  whitefish  and  a  roast  of  lamb  to 
follow ;  devoured  with  apparent  relish  green 
com  and  raw  tomatoes ;  took  a  pie  and  a 
pudding ;  did  not  refuse  the  ice  cream,  coffee, 
and  fruit ;  concluded  with  nuts  and  a  twenty- 
five- cent  cigar,  and  yet  nearly  every  place  he 
visited  made  him  sick  with  its  horrible  water  I 
I  looked  at  the  water  in  the  carafe,  and  it 
shone  as  clear  as  crystal.  I  looked  at  the 
heaped-up  tray  of  empty  dishes  which  the 
waiter  carried  out,  and  I  made  up  my  mind 
that  the  most  polite,  but  most  mendacious 
men  in  America  were  the  physicians. 

In  the  great  city  I  stood  presently,  the  home 
of  my  childhood’s  earliest  recollections.  Here 
I  was  to  await  the  mistress  of  the  manse,  with 
the  young  people,  en  route  from  the  charms 
and  fascinations  of  the  Old  World.  As  always 
on  my  visits  to  New  York,  I  wandered  again 
and  again  to  the  old  home  of  years  ago,  whose 
family  parlor  was  long  since  converted  to  a 
bake  shop,  and  now,  alas,  to  a  gin  mill.  Here 
the  most  saintly  of  fathers,  elder  and  teacher 
in  the  old  Thirteenth -street  Church  when  it 
was  an  up- town  congregation,  used  to  assem¬ 
ble  bis  goodly  flock  of  children  for  morning 
prayers.  Now  he  and  his,  two  only  excepted, 
inhabit  “a  city  that  hath  foundations,”  whose 
“many  mansions”  shall  never  come  to  the  base 
uses  which  overtake  so  many  of  our  earthly 
hearths  and  homes. 

How  true  the  old  Horatian  maxim  that  the 
traveller  in  foreign  lands  changes  his  sky,  but 
not  bis  self.  In  my  hotel  while  I  wait,  I  am 
between  a  company  of  roystering  young  bloods 
who  spend  half  the  night  in  drinking  and 
gambling,  and  a  German  family,  whose  sweet 
devotions  come  in  faint  tones  through  the  thin 
partitions.  These  ships  that  thus  pass  me  in 
the  night,  unseen  themselves,  but  displaying 
their  signal  lights,  are  en  route  tor  what  differ¬ 
ent  havens  I 

And  now  the  long-looked-for  day  arrives. 
A  rap  at  the  door  and  the  expected  message 
is  handed  in ;  the  ship  has  passed  Sandy  Hook, 
and  the  ends  of  the  earth  draw  near  together. 
An  hour  later  up  through  the  haze  of  the  har¬ 
bor  the  great  bulk  of  the  City  of  Rome  looms, 
deck  and  rail  and  rigging  black  with  l,08fi 
passengers  and  a  crew  of  850.  Slowly,  how 
slowly  it  seems  to  the  multitude  upon  the 
wharf,  the  vast  ship  moves  up  the  river,  wheels 
in  mid-stream,  and  creeps  up  to  her  landing. 
One  by  one  faces  become  distinct,  lips  dance 
into  smiles,  eyes  moisten  with  happy  tears, 
and  even  the  most  proper  of  parsons  “could 
scarce  forbear  to  cheer”  as  he  sees  looking  over ' 
the  ship’s  rail,  between  manly  son  and 
maidenly  daughter,  the  face  with  which  he 
started  upon  life’s  happy  journey  twenty 
odd  years  ago. 

■  —  ■■■  Ills— — — — — — — » 

“  Rallying  Day”  will  generally  bO  observed  . 
this  year  by  our  Sabbatb-schools  on  Sabbath, . 
September  80th,  and  the  united  movement  for 
gathering  in  new  scholars  twill  be  contioned 
through  the  month  of  October  and  for  as  much 
longer  period  as  each  school  determines  upois.  - 


WANDERINGS  BY  LAND  AND  SEA. 

IV. 


HOW  WE  KEPT  THE  FOURTH  OF  JUIiT. 

Kldioic  in  the  Cnb  with  the  Eng^eer  and  Up  a 
Mountain  on  Indian  Ponies  — Tislt  to  Iiake 
Iioulse. 

It  was  like  leaving  home  when  we  stepped 
into  the  carriage  at  the  Banff  Springs  Hotel, 
and  drove  down  into  the  valley,  and  over 
the  iron  bridge,  that  spans  the  Bow  Biver, 
while  behind  us  the  sound  of  the  waterfall 
grew  fainter  and  fainter.  The  sun  had  just 
risen,  and  touched  the  tops  of  the  mountains 
on  which  we  looked  round  for  the  last  time. 
But  we  were  not  quite  so  lonely  as  we  had 
been,  for  Mr.  Niblock,  the  Superintendent  at 
Medicine  Hat,  had  joined  us  and  was  an 
invaluable  companion  and  guide.  As  he  was 
always  finding  something  new  for  us,  he  now 
suggested,  as  the  train  rolled  into  the  station, 
that  we  should  change  our  point  of  view  from 
the  observation  car  in  the  rear  to  the  engi¬ 
neer’s  cab  in  the  front,  and  thus  look  forward 
instead  of  backward.  The  change  had  its  ad¬ 
vantages,  but  I  confess  that  I  felt  a  little 
nervous  at  being  thus  “promoted”  to  a  posi¬ 
tion  which,  if  it  was  the  best  pofht  of  observa¬ 
tion,  was  also  the  point  of  greatest  danger.  In 
travelling  by  rail  I  prefer  to  take  a  back  seat, 
somewhere  in  the  middle  of  the  train.  But 
my  young  companion  was  so  eager  for  the 
new  sensation,  that  1  had  to  yield,  and  we 
walked  forward  and  were  introduced  to  the 
engineer,  Corey,  more  familiarly  known  on  the 
road  as  “Charley,”  who  had  dismounted  from 
his  high  seat  and  was  standing  on  the  plat¬ 
form.  Niblock  had  whispered  to  us  that  he 
was  a  great  favorite  of  Sir  William  Van  Horne, 
who  is  a  keen  observer  of  men,  and  took  to 
him,  not  only  as  a  first  rate  engineer,  but  as 
having  an  intelligence  that  made  him  a  very- 
pleasant  companion  to  talk  with  when  the 
President  came  over  the  road.  As  he  stood 
before  us,  we  saw  a  stout-built  man,  with  a 
slouch  hat,  and  a  sort  of  tarpaulin  rig  to  pro¬ 
tect  him  from  the  mixture  of  dust  and  oil  to 
which  be  was  exposed.  Of  course  his  face  was 
somewhat  grimed  with  smoke,  but  that  did 
not  hide  the  two  sharp  eyes  that  looked 
straight  into  the  face  of  a  stranger  to  “size 
him  up.”  If  I  did  not  produce  much  impres¬ 
sion  on  him,  my  companion  did,  for  no  sooner 
did  he  see  her  bright  face,  so  eager  and  expec¬ 
tant,  than  he  sprang  into  his  cab,  and  reach¬ 


ing  out  his  strong  hand,  lifted  her  up  as  gal¬ 
lantly  as  a  sailor  would  swing  a  fair  lady  up 
the  side  of  a  ship,  while  I  went  round  and 
climbed  up  on  the  other  side.  The  quarters 
were  not  “roomy,”  as  the  middle  space  was 
filled  with  the  boiler  and  the  furnace,  into 
which  the  stoker  was  shovelling  the  coal,  so 
that  the  air,  which  was  already  like  the 
breath  of  an  oven,  grew  hotter  and  hotter. 
We  made  ourselves  as  small  as  possible,  so  as 
not  to  be  in  the  way.  This  may  be  ascribed  to 
politeness,  but  I  have  observed  that  most 
people  are  ready  to  give  a  wide  berth  to  a 
steam  engine  or  a  boiler  that  may  explode  and 
blow  them  into  smithereens ! 

As  there  was  some  delay  in  detaching  a  pri¬ 
vate  car  at  the  other  end  of  the  train,  Corey 
took  the  time  to  introduce  us  to  his  engine, 
for  every  engineer  has  his  own,  and  this, 
though  it  had  no  name  except  its  number 
(466),  was  to  him  like  a  living  creature,  which 
be  had  known  ever  since  it  came  into  the 
world,  “when  it  was  a  baby,”  and  which  he 
bad  taken  in  hand  as  he  would  a  bright  and 
lively,  but  somewhat  awkward  boy,  who  only 
needed  “training,”  and  had  trained  it  till  it 
was  his  joy  and  pride.  He  spoke  of  it  with 
a  softness  and  tenderness  of  voice  that 
showed  that  he  loved  it,  as  the  Arab  loves  the 
steed  that  sleeps  under  his  own  tent ;  and  to 
hear  him  talk,  you  would  think  that  the  en¬ 
gine  knew  its  master,  as  the  horse  knows  his 
rider,  and  responded  to  his  lightest  touch  as 
it  would  not  to  the  touch  of  a  stranger. 

His  one  rule  in  training  was  that  if  you 
wanted  “her”  (for  I  think  he  always  gave  his 
favorite  the  feminine  sex)  to  do  her  best ;  if 
you  would  get  the  most  out  of  her,  “you  must 
treat  her  well” ;  for  an  engine  'that  has  done 
service  for  a  good  many'  years,  gets  to  be  like 
an  old  man,  a  little  rusty  and  stiff  in  the 
joints ;  and  you  must  look  after  her,  and  see  if 
she  has  not  a  lame  foot,  or  is  weak  in  the 
knees.  In  that  case  she  should  be  rubbed 
down  as  you  would  rub  a  blooded  horse  that 
you  wished  to  keep  in  prime  condition :  and 
be  well  oiled  in  every  spot  where  she  is  a  little 
sore.  By  this  constant  inspection  and  loving 
care  for  the  dear  old  creature,  she  could  be 
“limbered  up”  and  kept  in  repair,  so  as  to  do 
still  more  years  of  service  in  going  up  and 
down  these  mountains. 

When  he  had  done  all  this,  and  polished  her 
off  so  that  she  was  as  fresh  as  a  daisy,  how 
proud  he  was  of  her,  as  he  stood  off  and 
looked  •at  her  with  a  smile  that  seemed  to 


say,  “Old  girl !  no  matter  how  many  daughters 
there  may  be,  thou  excellest  them  all !” 

While  talking  with  such  animation,  Corey 
kept  bis  hand  on  the  throttle,  and  now  and 
then  put  bis  head  out  of  the  window  to  watch 
for  the  signal.  At  length  it  came,  and  at  the 
touch  of  his  finger,  the  long  train  began  to 
move.  At  first  very  gently,  for  his  quick  eye 
saw  that  I  was  not  quite  so  much  at  home  in 
bis  cab  as  1  might  be  in  the  pulpit,  and  out  of 
condescension  to  my  infirmity,  he  moved  off 
so  slowly  that  all  my  nervousness  was  lulled 
to  rest,  and  I  straightened  up  with  a  jaunty 
assurance  that  showed  how  indifferent  I  was 
to  this  sailing  through  the  air,  which  was  as 
gentle  and  quiet  as  if  I  was  in  a  boat  gliding 
through  the  water.  While  I  was  thus  patting 
myself  on  the  back  as  a  man  whose  nerves 
could  not  be  shaken,  Corey  turned  round  to 
another  face  that  was  right  behind  him,  and 
seeing  it  glowing  with  eagerness,  not  to  say 
impatience,  he  just  whispered  to  the  “old 
girl,”  and  opened  the  throttle  and  “  let  her  go  1” 

Goodness !  how  the  old  lady  danced  I  It  was 
a  Virginia  reell  In  less  time  than  it  takes  to 
tell  it,  she  sprang  from  her  slow  pace  of  ten 
miles  an  hour  to  fifteen,  twenty,  twenty-five, 
thirty,  thirty-five,  forty,  and  forty  five !  This 
he  told  me  afterwards,  he  did  “just  to  please 
the  young  ladyl”  Ah  yes.  this  was  very  well 
for  the  young  lady,  but  how  about  the  old 
gentleman?  I  thought  my  hour  had  cornel 
For  a  few  minutes  1  felt  as  if  the  Old  Nick 
himself  had  got  me  (as  the  darkeys  would  saji) 
“shuah";  yes,  had  got  me  by  the  nape  of  the 
neck,  and  was  rushing  me  forward  to  some 
place  where  I  didn’t  want  to  go!  But  after 
keeping  this  lightning  gait  for  ten  or  a  dozen 
miles,  he  slowed  up  a  little,  and,  as  I  had 
already  become  accustomed  to  it,  the  nervous¬ 
ness  was  all  gone,  and  the  sense  of  danger 
was  changed  to  one  of  pleasurable  excite¬ 
ment,  so  that  when  we  had  made  the  run  of 
thirty- six  miles  to  Laggan,  I  was  not  only  at 
ease  in  the  engineer’s  cab,  but  was  ready,  like 
Oliver  Twist,  to  ask  for  more.  As  we  stepped  to 
the  platform,  I  thanked  our  new  made  friend 
(for  as  such  I  shall  always  think  of  him)  for  a 
novel  experience  that  was  one  of  the  most 
pleasant  in  all  our  journey  to  the  Pacific. 

When  we  waved  our  hand  to  the  engineer, 
as  he  bore  away  to  the  West,  the  scene 
changed  from  the  flying  car  to  the  stillness  of 
the  forest,  for  Laggan,  though  once  a  busy  spot, 
when  the  road  was  in  construction,  is  now 
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only  a  gateway  to  aomething  better  than  itself. 
The  only  inhabitants  are  a  few  Indians  (who 
furnish  ponies  to  tourists),  with  their  squaws 
and  papooses.  Knowing  that  they  are  a  shift¬ 
less  race,  idle  and  lazy,  and  often  thievish,  I 
took  for  granted  that  they  must  be  very  poor 
neighbors.  But  the  station-master  told  me 
that  they  were  far  better  than  the  average 
white  men  who  would  be  found  on  the  border, 
for  that,  poor  as  they  were,  not  a  man  would 
touch  a  thing  that  was  not  his.  Whence  this 
honesty  that  hardly  belongs  to  any  race  so  low 
in  condition!  It  is  all  explained  by  the  fact 
that  years  ago  a  Scotch  missionary,  John 
McDougal  by  name,  came  here,  and  (instead  of 
swinging  round  the  circle  once  in  three 
months,  like  a  circuit-rider,  to  blow  a  blast 
under  the  trees,  and  then  mount  his  horse 
and  disappear  in  the  woods),  came  to  live 
among  them,  to  share  their  privations,  to  be 
with  them  in  summer’s  heat  and  winter’s 
cold,  and  thus  by  his  patient  teaching,  and 
above  all,  by  his  own  example,  be  won  them 
to  habits  of  honest  industry,  and  to  pure, 
Christian  lives. 

While  listening  to  this,  the  Indians  were 
saddling  the  ponies,  and  soon  we  were  all 
mounted  and  following  one  another  in  Indian 
file  up  the  mountain.  As  we  moved  off  in 
silence,  we  were  in  some  excitement  in  hope 
of  an  adventure.  The  woods  are  said  to  be 
full  of  bears,  and  if  one  should  but  cross  our 
path,  what  a  story  to  tell  our  friends  at  home ! 
Only  I  fear,  if  Bruin  had  thrust  his  black 
nose  out  from  under  the  trees,  he  might  have 
set  our  hearts  beating  with  a  sensation  that 
was  not  uninixed  enjoyment ! 

We  had  not  gone  far  before  the  ponies  gave 
a  start,  and  drew  back  as  if  they  snuffed  dan¬ 
ger  in  the  air.  Alas  I  it  was  only  a  porcupine  ! 
But  as  it  was  climbing  a  tree,  it  looked  as 
large  as  a  bear’s  cub,, and  with  its  quills  that 
in  an  instant  might  stand  out  like  a  hundred 
spears,  it  was  not  a  creature  to  be  handled 
lightly.  The  sudden  apparition  gave  us  all  a 

start,  but  M - ’s  one  sorrow  was  at  the  loss  of 

the  opportunity  to  show  her  skill  as  a  shot. 
In  our  peaceful  Berkshire  home  she  had  some¬ 
times  toyed  with  a  pistol,  or  even  with  a  small 
gun,  and  now  deplored  her  fate  that  she  had 
not  “her  rifle”  to  bring  down  this  mighty 
game,  for  want  of  which  she  had  to  leave 
it  to  the  Indian  who  followed  her,  who,  with¬ 
out  waiting  for  a  rifle,  or  even  a  bow  and 
arrow,  picked  up  a  stone  from  the  road,  and 
despatched  it  at  a  blow.  Much  as  I  regretted 
her  disappointment,  I  thought  it  would  not  be 
proof  of  an  unerring  aim  to  shoot  a  poor  beast 
that  was  so  near  that  she  could  touch  it  with 
the  muzzle  of  her  gun,  nor  that  even  a  brist¬ 
ling  porcupine  hung  up  in  the  ancestral  halls 
at  home,  would  quite  establish  her  fame  as  a 
second  Diana,  a  huntress  of  the  forest  I 

But'  no  hunter’s  fancy  could  divert  us  but 
for  a  moment  from  the  exquisite  beauty  of 
that  ride  through  the  woods,  which  led  us 
through  “the  murmuring  pines  and  the  hem¬ 
locks”  and  along  the  border  of  a  stream  that 
rushed  over  its  rocky  bed.  Thus  winding 
slowly  upward  for  three  miles,  we  ba<l  risen 
a  thousand  feet,  and  came  out  on  a  terrace, 
on  which  stood  a  Swiss  chalet,  overlooking  a 
scene  that  was  thoroughly  Swiss  in  its  com¬ 
bination  of  lake  and  mountain,  though  the 
lake  takes  the  came  of  an  English  princess, 
who  is  an  enthusiastic  lover  of  the  wild  and 
beautiful  in  nature,  and  who  had  opportunity, 
during  the  years  that  her  husband,  the  Mar¬ 
quis  of  Lome,  was  Governor  General  of 
Canada,  to  study  the  scenery  of  America ;  and 
surely  in  all  that  she  saw  from  Montreal  to 
the  Paciflc,  she  could  have  found  nothing  more 
worthy  to  bear  her  name  than  the  sheet  of 
water  that  now  opens  before  us,  which  has  long 
been  a  favorite  subject  forartists.  “Someyears 


since,”  said  Mr.  Niblock,  “I  came  here  with 
your  American  artist,  Mr.  Albert  Bierstadt, 
who,  as  be  came  to  this  spot,  threw  up  bis 
hands  in  ecstacy,  exclaiming  with  an  enthu¬ 
siasm  that  only  an  artist  could  feel:  ‘Never 
have  I  seen  anything  to  approach  this  before,  ’ 
and  with  the  eagerness  of  an  artist,  lest  the 
vision  should  escape  him,  he  seized  his  pencil 
and  began  a  sketch  before  the  picture  should 
vanish  out  of  bis  sight.”  Without  claiming 
the  authority  of  an  artist,  I  cannot  imagine 
anything  more  exquisite  than  is  here  set  in 
the  bosom  of  the  bills.  While  the  Indians 
unsaddled  the  ponies  and  let  them  rest  under 
the  trees,  we  sat  on  the  verandah,  taking  in 
the  features  of  the  scene,  which  fortunately 
can  be  grouped  in  one  view,  since  the  lake  is 
not,  like  the  Devil’s  Lake  at  the  Park,  long 
and  winding,  so  that  while  viewing  one  end 
the  other  is  out  of  sight.  Lake  Louise  is  so 
shut  in  that  the  eyefpan  take  in  the  whole 
froni  a  single  point  of  observation.  The  picture 
is  “framed”  for  us,  as  if  by  the  band  of  an 
artist,  somewhat  in  the  shape  of  a  triangle,  of 
which  the  chalet  is  the  apex,  while  the  two 
sides  that  broaden  from  it  are  two  mountains 
— the  one  on  the  right  somewhat  sloping  and 
covered  with  a  dense  forest,  and  the  other  a 
bold  rock  over  two  thousand  feet  high,  and 
rising  perpendicularly,  like  the  dome  of  El 
Capitan  in  the  Yo  Semite  Valley,  while  the 
third  end  of  the  triangle,  which  faces  us  at  the 
farther  end  of  the  lake,  is  one  enormous  glacier, 
that  literally  covers  the  mountain  with  its 
slopes  and  pinnacles  of  ice  and  snow. 

As  we  shall  return  to  this  central  spot  and 
take  another  view  from  the  Lake  itself,  as  we 
sail  over  it,  we  leave  it  for  two  or  three  hours 
to  make  a  still  higher  ascent.  Once  more  the 
ponies  are  saddled,  and  passing  round  the 
Lake  to  the  right,  we  climb  up  another  moun¬ 
tain  steeper  than  the  last,  till  we  look  down 
into  the  clear  waters  of  what  is  fitly  culled 
Mirror  Lake,  as  it  almost  startles  us  by  the 
vividness  with  which  it  reflects  the  rocks  and 
hills  around  it.  Even  the  highest  peaks  are 
turned  topsy-turvy,  and  hang  their  shining 
crests  far  down  into  the  under  world.  So 
complete  is  the  illusion  that  we  had  to  with 
draw  our  eyes  and  look  round  us,  to  be  sure 
that  we  had  not  been  ourselves  turned  upside 
down  and  left  with  our  heads  hanging  down¬ 
ward  to  the  earth  1 

At  this  height — indeed,  with  its  very  base 
above  the  level  of  Mirror  Lake — is  a  mass  of 
rock  called  from  its  shape  the  Bee  Hive, 
around  which  we  crept  as  carefully  as  if  we 
were  every  moment  expecting  a  “stinging” 
salutation ;  and  when  we  reached  a  point 
where  even  our  sure-footed  ponies,  that  can 
almost  cling,  like  chamois,  to  the  side  of  a 
rock,  could  go  no  further,  we  had  to  dismount 
and  climb,  not  only  with  our  feet,  but  our 
hands,  seizing  every  projecting  bush,  or  limb 
of  a  tree,  by  which  we  could  pull  ourselves 
upward,  till  at  last  we  reached  the  level  of  a 
third  lake,  that  is  literally  in  the  clouds. 
This  is  Lake  Agnes,  which  is  three  thousand 
feet  above  the  level,  not  of  the  sea,  but  of 
Laggan,  from  which  we  set  out  in  the  morning. 

And  now,  having  got  up,  it  is  almost  as 
difficult  to  get  down.  For  part  of  the  way  we 
trust  only  to  our  own  feet,  picking  our  way 
very  cautiously,  with  hands  outstretched  to 
seize  any  means  of  support,  and  when  we  take 
to  our  ponies,  and  they  put  out  their  forelegs, 
we  expect  every  moment  to  be  pitched  over 
their  heads.  However,  as  we  submit  to  the 
necessities  of  the  occasion,  and  are  willing, 
for  once,  to  “go  slow,”  the  Lord  preserves  us, 
and  by  “special  mercy,”  we  find  ourselves 
again  at  the  chalet,  in  front  of  which  a  couple 
of  Indians,  whom  we  had  left  behind,  were 
telling  stories  of  their  bear  hunts,  in  which, 
though  they  spoke  in  their  native  tongue. 


their  features  and  tones  of  voice  showed  that 
they  felt  all  the  excitement  of  the  chase. 

And  now,  having  had  so  much  of  poetry  and 
also  of  fatigue,  an  hour  of  rest  is  not  unwel¬ 
come,  especially  with  the  substantial  lunch, 
as  to  which  I  can  testify  that  the  Swiss  chalet 
is  not  merely  a  picturesque  object  in  the  land¬ 
scape,  but  an  excellent  bouse  of  refreshment 
for  the  weary  traveller,  that  will  give  him 
new  life  to  enjoy  to  the  full  the  sail  on  the 
Lake.  Mr.  Ashley,  the  keeper  of  the  chalet, 
is  a  skilful  oarsman,  and  the  boat  glided 
softly  over  the  waters.  Now  it  turns  to  the 
right,  and  skims  along  in  the  shadow  of  the 
forest.  If  any  visitor  is  not  content  with 
scenery,  and  must  have  his  gun,  let  him  “take 
to  the  woods,”  and  he  may  stir  up  a  bear, 
before  the  day  is  ended.  As  we  have  no  such 
ambition,  we  prefer  to  keep  on  to  the  farther 
end  of  the  Lake,  where  we  are  to  have  our 
first  near  view  of  a  glacier.  From  the  chalet 
it  presents  only  the  appearance  of  a  mountain 
covered  with  snow.  But  as  we  drew  nearer, 
its  character  defined  itself  more  clearly,  the 
beach  being  strewn  with  stones  and  fragments 
of  rock  swept  down  in  avalanches,  from  which 
the  snow  had  melted,  leaving  this  wreck  and 
ruin  along  the  shore.  Behind  this  rises  a 
mighty  wall  of  ice  in  strata  like  those  of  a 
rock-ribbed  mountain,  piled  one  above  another, 
till  there  must  be  literally  hundreds  of  thous¬ 
ands  of  tons,  all  pressing  with  a  mountain’s 
weight  forward  and  downward  into  the  Lake 
below.  It  is  well  that  the  Lake  is  there  to 
receive  it,  for  if  men  had  ever  built  their  habi¬ 
tations  on  the  shore,  as  Italian  peasants  have 
built  on  the  sides  of  Vesuvius,  they  would 
share  the  same  fate.  Here  is  the  material  of 
a  thousand  avalanches,  that  would  sweep 
away  towns,  and  villages,  and  even  cities  in 
its  path  of  destruction. 

But  this  great  wall  of  ice,  that  hangs  mid¬ 
way  on  the  mountain’s  side,  does  not  reach  to 
its  top.  Behind  it  and  above  it  rises  against 
the  sky  a  mass  of  snow  hundreds  of  feet  deep. 
As  I  looked  up  at  this  glittering  spectacle  that 
filled  the  horizon — seeing  how  its  dimensions, 
its  height  and  depth  and  breadth,  combined  to 
give  it  resistless  power— it  seemed  to  me  that 
it  could  be  compared  to  nothing  on  earth,  but 
only  to  the  picture  in  the  Revelation  of 
the  Great  White  Throne  of  God  coming  to 
judgment ! 

Why  is  it  that,  when  we  are  ushered  into 
one  of  these  great  scenes  of  nature,  the  first 
impression  of  beauty,  or  even  of  sublimity, 
soon  gives  way  to  something  deeper,  some¬ 
thing  which  touches  our  poor  human  lives! 
Is  it  not  that  in  this  close  contact  of  nature 
and  man,  the  greatness  of  the  one  is  placed 
in  such  sharp  contrast  with  the  littleness  of 
the  other?  Never  was  I  more  completely  an¬ 
nihilated  than  to-day  as  I  turned  away  my 
face  from  the  dazzling  brightness  of  that  Great 
White  Throne;  and  again,  as  we  swept  round 
the  lake  to  the  wall  of  rock  that  closed  us  in 
on  the  other  side.  As  our  little  skiff  glides 
into  the  shadow,  the  boatman  drops  his  oar, 
and  we  float  in  silence,  not  saying  a  word,  but 
looking  up  speechless  to  the  tremendous  cliff 
that  hangs  over  us  as  if  to  crush  us.  And  in¬ 
deed  it  would,  if  1  had  no  religious  faith, 
crush  all  hope  within  me  by  its  awful  weight 
and  its  infinite  duration.  Other  mountains 
than  Sinai  speak  to  us:  what  has  this  to  tell? 
It  tells  us  that  we  are  of  yesterday  and 
know  nothing,  while  it  dates  its  beginning 
perhaps  from  the  foundation  of  the  world. 
What  then  is  human  existence  in  the  presence 
of  this  Ancient  of  Days,  that  has  looked  down 
on  a  thousand  generations,  and  will  look  down 
upon  a  thousand  more? 

And  yet  even  here  I  find  another  Presence— 
for  if  I  were  to  come  out  to  night,  when 
the  stars  are  shining,  I  should  see  them  re- 
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fleeted  in  the  waters,  so  that  whether  I  looked 
upward  or  downward,  I  should  find  a  firma¬ 
ment  above  and  a  firmament  below,  and  it 
Would  be  as  if  I  were  looking  into  the  very 
face  of  God. 

Then  tell  me  if  you  will  that  life  is  but  a 
bubble  on  the  ocean  : 

“A  moment  white,  then  Kone  forever.” 

But  even  if  a  bubble  bursts,  the  drop  of 
water  which  for  a  moment  it  held  in  air,  is 
not  lost,  but  sinks  into  its  native  element, 
to  roll  in  the  waves  till  there  is  no  more  sea. 
And  is  not  our  little  life  a  part  of  the  univer¬ 
sal  life,  of  the  life  of  God,  to  whose  all 
embracing  bosom  it  returns  and  there  liveth 
and  abideth  forever?  Such  was  the  comfort¬ 
ing  reflection  that  I  brought  out  of  these  great 
scenes  of  nature,  and  ti>ok  to  my  poor  heart, 
as  I  rode  silently  and  tlioughtfully  down  the 
mountain  side.  H.  M.  F. 


by  men ;  Tie  cared  for  none  of  them,  but  he 
was  intensely  in  earnest  about  that  new  name 
for  himself  and  others.  No  harm  will  come 
from  the  study  of  God’s  Word  in  the  spirit 
which  guided  him,  for  it  was  the  Holy  Spirit. 
Such  study  can  never  become  destructive 
criticism.  It  may  be  destruction  of  human 
theories,  but  it  will  be  constructive  of  truth. 
It  may  be  destructive  of  human  pride,  but  it 
will  be  constructive  of  Christian  living.  It 
will  never  do  harm  to  the  Church  which  is 
Christ’s  body.  No,  that  is  not  the  danger  nor 
the  source  of  injury.  The  real  danger  threat¬ 
ening  our  Church  is  from  the  spirit  of  censure 
and  bitterness  which  has  been  manifested  by 
both  so  called  Liberal  and  Conservative.  We 
want  not  those  names.  God  forbid  that  either 
of  those  names  should  supplant  the  glorious 
title  which  He  gives  of  ambassador  for  Christ. 

W.  S.  Nelson. 
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present  controversy  peculiarly  painful  to  me. 
No  loyal-hearted  man  can  see  his  mother 
roughly  used.  He  cannot  see  his  mother  dis¬ 
ciplined  by  a  stem  band,  even  though  he  be 
convinced  that  discipline  were  called  for. 
Filial  love  will  make  his  heart  ache  in  any 
case.  Alma  Mater  is  not  an  empty,  formal  ex¬ 
pression,  but  implies  something  of  the  warm 
affection  which  the  student  feels  for  the  insti¬ 
tution  in  which  he  has  gained  his  equipment 
for  active  life.  Whatever  injures  Lane  pains 
her  sons,  and  we  can  only  watch  and  pray 
that  her  trials  may  prove  a  discipline  which 
shall  lead  to  a  fuller  and  richer  usefulness  in 
the  years  to  come. 

Of  my  two  instructors,  whose  names  have 
most  constantly  entered  into  this  controversj’, 
I  would  say  a  few  words.  Of  the  one  who  is 
still  with  us  on  this  side  the  river,  it  is  not 
fitting,  nor  would  he  himself  wish,  that  I 
should  say  anything  in  eulogy.  I  may  merely 
say  that  as  an  instrucAr  in  the  class  room  he 
was  scrupulously  conscientious  in  excluding 
all  reference  to  conflicting  views  in  regard  to 
Biblical  Criticism,  and  so  far  as  I  remember, 
neither  in  class  room  nor  in  private  conversa 
tion  gave  us  any  intimation  of  his  private 
views  on  that  subject.  Thorough  scholar, 
devout  student  of  God's  Word,  earnest,  con¬ 
sistent  Christian  man,  such  we  knew  Prof. 
Smith  when  I  was  in  the  Seminary.  Of  the 
other  I  may  speak  more  freely.  He  was  not 
only  Dr.  Smith’s  associate  and  friend  in  the 
Faculty,  he  had  been  previously  his  instructor 
He  has  now  gone  to  his  reward,  an<l  Dr.  Evans 
is  only  a  loving  memory  to  the  many  students 
who  came  under  his  instruction  in  more  than  a 
quarter  century  period  of  service.  To  say  of 
him  that  he  lacked  in  reverent  loyalty  to  the 
Bible  as  God’s  inspired  Word  is  a  slander  only 
possible  to  those  who  never  saw  the  loving 
light  in  his  eye  as  he  discussed  the  deep  truths 
of  the  Gospel  or  of  Paul’s  epistles.  Few  men 
have  drunk  so  deep,  so  constantly,  or  so  in¬ 
telligently,  of  that  infallible  fountain  of 
spiritual  life  and  strength.  Few  lives  have 
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The  clearest  view  is  not  always  that  of  the 
nearest  spectator.  The  private,  fighting  in  the 
ranks,  has  his  vision  obstructed  by  smoke,  his 
ears  deafened  by  the  crash  of  artillery,  and 
his  senses  confused  by  rush  of  infantry  and 
tramp  of  cavalry  The  general  himself,  closely 
scanning  the  field  and  issuing  orders  for  ad¬ 
vance  and  retreat,  may  be  too  near  the  center 
of  disturbance  to  have  the  most  accurate  view 
of  the  whole  action.  A  less  skilled  person,  not 
himself  actually  engaged  in  the  fight,  may 
take  a  more  calm  and  comprehensive  view  of 
the  matter  than  the  most  able  general  who  is 
in  the  thick  of  the  conflict. 

The  discussion  now  proceeding  in  our  Church 
should  not  be  likened  to  a  battle,  for  that 
term  implies  hostility  and  bitterness  which  have 
no  place  among  Christian  bkethren,  and  which 
are  peculiarly  out  of  place  when  the  Word  of 
our  Lord  and  Master  is  the  subject  of  discus- 
Every  true  Christian  shudders  when  he 


last  year’s  record.”  The  record  referred  to  is 
the  publication,  in  the  Minutes  for  1893,  of  a 
paper  over  my  signature  as  the  Chairman  of 
a  committee,  which  paper  contains  a  state¬ 
ment  not  written  nor  authorized  by  me  or  by 
the  committee,  the  change  having  been  made 
without  my  knowledge,  the  Minutes  contain¬ 
ing  no  intimation  that  any  change  had  been 
made,  but  making  the  explicit  statement  that 
the  paper  as  printed  was  the  report  of  the 
committee. 

I  enter  my  respectful  protest  against  any 
individual  or  body  of  persons  changing  state¬ 
ments  to  be  published  over  the  signatures  of 
individuals  or  a  committe,  without  the  con¬ 
sent  of  the  writers,  unless  the  fact  that 
changes  or  amendments  have  been  made  is 
duly  noted.  In  the  case  in  question  the  fail¬ 
ure  to  mention  the  change  might  be  excused 
on  the  ground  that  the  change  was  unimpor¬ 
tant,  but  I  enter  my  indignant  protest  against 
the  deliberate  attestation  that  such  a  record 
is  accurate.  Cl.  E.  Morkow. 

Champaign,  Illinois. 


Sion. 

visits  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  in 
Jerusalem,  and  learns  that  Moslem  Turkish 
soldiers  are  stationed  there  to  keep  peace 
between  the  rival  Christian  sects,  especially 
when  they  gather  to  celebrate  the  Saviour’s 
victorious  resurrection  on  Easter  morning.  We 
say  at  once  the  Spirit  of  the  risen  Christ  is  not 
in  those  gatherings. 

We  who  are  farther  away  from  Saratoga, 
who  receive  the  weekly  papers  after  they  have 
had  three  weeks  to  cool  on  the  ocean  voyage, 
when  the  rancor  of  controversy  has  had  a 
little  chance  to  evaporate,  are  deeply  pained 
by  the  “tone”  of  much  that  has  been  said  on 
both  sides.  There  has  been  the  appearance  of 
bitterness  and  censoriousness  which  has  cut 
to  the  quick,  and  I  may  say  for  myself,  that 
the  pain  was  far  keener  when  uttered  by  those 
with  whom  I  felt  most  sympathy  than  by  those 
who  seem  to  me  to  be  in  the  wrong.  Dr.  Put¬ 
nam’s  caution,  to  be  sure  it  is  not  the  “old 
Adam”  who  speaks,  is  an  admirable  one.  Let 
not  the  scoffers  of'the  world  have  occasion  to 
suggest  that  we  need  infidel  guards  to  keep 
the  peace  in  the  Presbyterian  Church. 

It  does  not  become  us  of  the  younger  genera¬ 
tion  to  press  ourselves  into  the  discussion  or 
to  urge  our  less  mature  views  in  comparison 
with  those  of  our  parents  and  teachers.  We 
who  remember  no  more  of  the  Old  School  and 
New  School  division  than  the  conferences  that 
preceded  Reunion,  and  who  only  witnessed 
the  rejoicings  over  that  event  as  non-partici¬ 
pant  and  immature  youths,  have  no  call  to 
look  back  of  1870,  nor  do  we  like  to  hear  the 
old  questions  of  that  earlier  period  called  up 
and  drawn  needlessly  into  the  present  discus- 
aion.  For  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century  our 
Church  has  been  a  united  Church,  and  the 
present  controversy  has  no  real  connection 
with  the  questions  of  1887. 

As  a  son  of  Lane  there  are  elements  in  the 


Church,  their  Vulgate.  From  it  many  of  our 
Saviour’s  quotations  were  made.  It  was  used 
by  the  Apostolic  Church  for  several  centuries, 
and  some  time  after  our  Saviour’s  death  a 
new  and  improved  version  of  the  Book  of 
Daniel  was  added  to  it. 

How  favored  are  we  in  this  day  in  our  won¬ 
derfully  accurate  English  translation  of  the 
Scriptures.  In  the  Authorized  Version  (and 
the  Revision  of  1881)  we  probably  possess  a 
more  faithful  copy  of  the  original  Hebrew 
Bible  than  was  in  ordinary  use  by  the  Founder 
of  Christianity  and  His  immediate  followers, 
for  it  is  doubted  whether  the  Scriptures  in 
the  original  Hebrew  were  used  generally  by 
them. 

The  thought  occurs  very  easily.  Does  not 
inspiration  consist  in  a  power  “that  cannot  be 
formulated  in  words,”  and  which  renders  the 
Word  of  God  powerful  in  any  translation, 
however  imperfectly  done  by  the  reverent, 
though  possibly  blundering  translator? 
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O  adorable  Lord  of  heaven  and  earth, 

Of  boundless  domain  and  of  limitless  worth, 
Upholding  the  worlds  by  the  word  of  Thy  might. 
Dwelling  in  darkness,  yet  revealing  the  light. 

All  praise  and  all  glory  forever  to  Thee 
Through  the  age  of  the  ages,  through  eternity,  be  ! 
Watbrloo,  N.  Y.  C. 

“  THE  SUMMEk  IS  ENDED  ” 

By  Bollin  A.  Sawyer,  B.D. 

These  words  have  been  in  human  speech  for 
over  twenty-five  centuries  already.  Their 
original  meaning  is  at  least  suggested  by  every 
repetition.  It  was  a  cry  of  disappointment 
and  unavailing  regret.  Sometimes  men  speak 
an  infinite  loss  when  they  say,  “The  summer 
is  ended.  ”  Sometimes  they  express  to  them¬ 
selves  a  conviction  of  failure,  such  as  the 
wasted  fields  of  the  drought-smitten  West 
reveal  to  the  one  who  has  tilled  them,  only  to 
see  them  wither  up  under  rainless  skies  and 
burning  suns.  These  and  such  as  these  senti¬ 
ments  are  the  more  common  ones  associated 
with  the  words  that  are  once  more  on  every 
lip 

But  there  are  others  of  a  different  character 
and  a  livelier  spirit.  The  end  of  a  thing  is 
better,  says  the  inspired  preacher,  than  the 
beginning.  That  presupposes  something,  as 
you  readily  see.  A  good  thing  is  better  when 
finished  than  when  began.  A  good  day  is 
better  when  it  is  done  than  at  any  time  before, 
just  as  a  good  deed  is  better  than  a  good  im¬ 
pulse  or  intention.  That  is  the  deep  signifi¬ 
cance  of  the  words  of  Jesus :  “lhave  finished  the 
work  which  Thou  gavest  Me  to  do.”  The 
ground  of  failure  to  finish  anything  well  is  a 
defect  both  in  purpose  and  in  habit.  The 
vital  question  is  what  do  we  aim  to  do  or  to 
get  done  within  a  certain  time?  It  is  not  a 
question  for  us  whether  life  is  worth  living, 
but  what  we  are  doing  with  life.  Time  is 
money,  but  you  can  make  it  trash.  Life  is 
the  most  valuable  thing,  infinitely  precious, 
yet  it  can  be  wasted,  and  worse.  For  all  that, 
a  good  life  well  ended  is  the  grandest  thing 
in  the  universe  of  man !  A  really  good  life 
grows  better  and  better  to  its  close.  Its  end 
is  best. 

The  lesson  of  the  season,  then,  for  us  now, 
is  twofold ;  the  need  of  definite  periods  or 
seasons,  and  their  use  as  tests  of  the  whole. 
If  you  mark  off  the  past  three  months  of  your 
life  and  study  it  intelligently,  you  can  get  a 
tolerably  fair  notion  of  what  sort  of  a  life  you 
are  living,  and  what  the  sum  of  it  will  be 
when  you  say,  as  of  the  past  season,  “It  is 
ended.  ” 

What  is  the  assay  of  this  definite  portion  of 
your  life?  How  have  you  come  back  from 
your  summer?  Has  it  been  good  for  you?  Is 
it  a  pleasant  memory?  Are  you  fresher  for 
good  work  for  the  season  of  play?  Happy  is 
he  who  brings  back  no  vitiated  tastes,  no  vio 
lated  conscience,  no  unrested  heart  I  Many 
are  content  when  they  have  compared  ex¬ 
periences  and  expenses.  They  sum  up  and 
balance  the  account  that  way,  and  put  it  aside. 
Nol  You  should  question  the  quality  as  well 
as  the  cost  of  experience.  And  the  money  cost 
is  the  least  of  all.  For  your  summer  what  did 
you  pay? 

But  Ood  has  marked  off  for  us  the  days  and 
months  and  seasons  to  teach  us  also  how  to 
get  the  most  value  into  our  whole  lives  by 
putting  the  very  most  and  best  into  all  its 
parts.  A  true  theory  of  life  is  to  have  the  best 
time  every  day.  Time  itself  grows  more 
precious  to  us  every  hour.  The  most  valuable 
time  we  ever  have  had  is  now.  If  we  bring 
our  lives  into  sympathy  with  this  abstract 
view  of  time,  we  shall  have  the  right  idea  of 
living.  If  I  set  out  every  vacation  to  have  the 
best  one  1  ever  had,  and  in  the  right  way. 


there  is  reason  to  expect  it.  Nor  is  there  any 
reason  why  summer  should  be  better  than 
winter,  or  a  holiday  better  than  a  working 
day  for  carrying  out  this  resolve  to  have  a 
good  time.  We  estimate  experiences  by  our 
sensations  rather  than  by  higher  sentiments. 
The  wildest  notions  and  the  widest  differences 
among  us  prevail  as  to  what  constitutes  “a 
good  time.”  Yet  we  are  always  watching  for 
an  opportunity  to  bring  in  this  seemingly  rare 
occasion.  Men  fight  through  the  week  in 
order  to  be  free  on  Sunday.  Well,  when  Sun¬ 
day  comes  to  a  man  that  has  made  a  bad  time 
of  waiting  for  it,  he  usually  makes  a  worse 
time  of  Sunday.  So  it  comes  that  what  Ood 
made  to  be  the  best  of  our  days,  is  the  worst 
of  all  I 

The  results  of  this  mistaken  notion,  that  a 
good  time  can  only  come  rarely  into  one’s 
life,  and  that  only  leisure  and  license  consti¬ 
tute  such  a  time,  are  beginning  to  show  in  a 
practical  and  painful  way.  All  discontent 
springs  here,  and  all  dissipation.  Those  are 
the  two  vipers  striking  at  the  happiness  of  the 
“freest  and  happiest  people  on  the  earth,”  for 
as  such  are  we  to-day.  The  viper  of  discon¬ 
tent  strikes  nearest  the  heart.  But  the  stroke 
of  dissipation  is  also  deadly.  The  troubled 
hearts  of  men  lead  them  to  dissipation,  and 
dissipation  exasperates  the  trouble  to  utter 
despair. 

Now  we  may  change  the  conditions  of  work, 
but  if  we  do  not  change  the  spirit  and  habit 
of  the  workman,  not  much  is  gained.  This 
social  problem  is  a  complex  one.  And  the 
Gospel  is  not  a  social  system.  First  we  bring 
men  face  to  face  with  Ood,  and  then  let  them 
settle  with  each  other.  All  these  social  ques¬ 
tions  come  afterward.  Give  a  man  a  new 
heart  and  you  can  do  something  with  him  and 
something  for  him.  Get  men  into  true  views 
of  life,  give  them  right  habits  of  living,  and 
they  will  settle  all  the  rest.  Shorten  the  hours 
of  work,  increase  the  holidays  of  a  man  who 
spends  his  leisure  in  dissipation  or  degrading 
amusements,  you  but  curse  him  and  add  to 
the  woes  of  his  family. 

And  the  beginning  of  reformation  is  not  in 
less  employment  for  any  of  us,  but  in  a  better 
definition  and  use  of  our  time.  The  end  of  a 
summer  is  its  best  part,  if  it  was  a  fruitful 
one.  The  end  of  a  vacation  is  its  best  point, 
if  it  was  well  earned  and  well  spent.  For 
pleasure  protracted  indefinitely  becomes  a 
weariness.  The  pleasures  of  school  days,  with 
their  definite  hours,  clear-cut  intermissions, 
and  well  regulated  tasks,  illustrate  our  thought 
of  putting  our  best  into  each  part  of  our  life 
and  so  enjoying  it  all  increasingly.  Beginning 
every  day,  or  season,  or  period  to  make  it  the 
best  you  ever  had,  is  a  practical  solution  of 
the  problem  of  living  rightly  and  having  a 
good  time  all  the  days.  An  honest  working¬ 
man  once  said  that  he  had  a  Christmas  with 
his  children  when  he  went  home  at  night,  and 
a  New  Year  every  morning  I  That  is  having 
the  whole  Christian  year  in  each  day. 

Finally,  let  me  say  that  “a  time  for  every¬ 
thing  and  everything  in  its  time”  is  a  rule  of 
natural  constitution.  There  has  been  much 
written  and  spoken  on  Solomon’s  famous  para¬ 
graph  on  “  a  time  for  everything.  ”  Some  think 
and  some  seem  to  be  afraid  that  it  teaches 
license  to  do  wrong.  But  there  is  not  a  sug¬ 
gestion  of  it.  The  old  rule  of  living  definitely, 
with  purpose  and  spirit  every  hour,  is  put  into 
poetic  form.  It  is  just  the  same  in  spirit 
with  the  sober  injunction:  “Whatspever  thy 
hand  findeth  to  do,  do  it  with  thy  might,”  for 
the  end  cometh.  And  the  Apostle  gives  force 
to  the  same  rule:  “Now  this  I  say  brethren: 
the  time  is  short!”  There  is  none  to  waste, 
none  to  lose,  none  to  kill! 

We  speak  in  sadness  of  short  joy  and  long 
sorrow.  It  is  not  true.  A  real  joy  never 


ends.  A  true  summer  never  flies  away  to 
leave  us  sad.  A  really  good  time  lasts  forever. 
That  which  you  have  righly  enjoyed  is  a  joy 
forever.  The  sunsets  never  fade  in  the  morn¬ 
ing.  The  glory  of  the  sea  and  sky  are  endur¬ 
ing,  for  they  cannot  perish.  We  go  on  gather¬ 
ing  the  riches  of  earth  as  a  preparation  for  the 
pure  things  beyond.  The  summer  is  a  flash 
of  God’s  love.  The  late  summer  days,  our 
“  Indian  summer,  ”  are  tokens  of  His  for^aring 
mercy.  Winters  are  not  burials,  but  wholesale 
training  times.  The  Resurrection  is  a  glorious 
springtime.  And  heaven  is  the  growth  eternal 
of  every  good  1 

BECEIYINO  THAT  DEPENDS  ON  DOING. 

By  J.  B.  Miller,  D.B. 

People  oft-times  wonder  why  they  do  not 
receive  the  blessings  they  find  promised  in 
certain  divine  words.  The  reason-  is,  the 
promises  depend  upon  a  foregoing  olbedience. 
We  shall  get  the  larger  good  only  as  we  go  for¬ 
ward  in  faith  in  the  beginnings  of  the  way. 
This  can  better  be  made  plain  by  illustrations. 
God’s  people  in  ancient  times  were  commanded 
to  cross  the  Jordan,  the  promise  being  that 
the  waters  would  divide  for  them.  The  waters 
would  not  have  parted  if  they  had  not  gone 
forward  in  obedience  and  faith.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  it  was  only  when  the  feet  of  the 
priests,  walking  in  advance,  were  wetted  in 
the  rushing  floods,  that  the  waters  began  to 
sink  away.  When  Jesus  was  ready  to  send 
forth  His  disciples  to  bear  Hie  Gospel,  His 
command  was,  “Go  ye  into  all  the  world.” 
Then  came  the  promise,  “And  lo,  I  am  with 
you  all  the  days.  ”  The  promise  is  very  precious, 
but  we  cannot  separate  it  from  the  command. 
We  cannot  have  this  blessed  presence  unless 
we  are,  in  our  own  way,  to  the  measure  of 
our  abliity,  seeking  to  make  disciples  of  all 
nations. 

This  is  the  law  of  spiritual  blessing  and 
good.  Life  lies  before  us  with  its  burdens,  its 
duties,  its  responsibilities,  its  struggles,  its 
perplexities.  It  does  not  come  to  us  all  at 
once.  God  breaks  our  years  into  months  and* 
weeks  and  days,  and  never  gives  us  more  than 
just  a  little  at  a  time— never  more  than  we 
can  bear  or  do  for  the  day.  Then  if  we  take 
up  the  duty  or  the  burden  of  the  hour,  we 
shall  always  have  strength  to  do  it.  If  we 
have  enough  of  our  own  natural  strength,  and 
that  is  God’s  strength,  too.  He  does  not  need 
to  give  us  special  strength,  for  why  should 
anything  as  precious  as  strength  be  wasted? 
But  if  we  do  not  have  strength  of  our  own, 
sufficient  for  the  work  or  struggle,  we  need 
not  falter,  but  should  go  on,  just  as  if  we  had 
omnipotence  in  our  arm  ;  for  the  promise  is 
that  if  we  honor  God  by  obeying  Him,  though 
the  task  be  impossible  to  us.  He  will  honor  us 
by  giving  us  all  the  help  we  need.  The  river 
will  surely  open  when  He  has  bidden  us  to 
cross  it,  if  only  we  move  as  if  there  were  no 
river.  The  bread  wlil  surely  be  given  when 
we  enter  the  wilderness,  following  the  divine 
leading,  if  oniy  we  go  on  as  if  we  had  abund¬ 
ance  of  provisions. 

But  we  must  not  forget  that  the  blessing 
promised  depends  upon  our  faith  and  obedience. 
If  we  do  not  begin  the  task  that  seems  impos¬ 
sible,  if  we  wait  to  receive  the  help  liefore  we 
begin  it,  the  help  will  never  come.  If  we  do 
not  begin  our  march  toward  the  river,  it  will 
not  open  for  our  fe  t.  If  we  do  not  take  up 
the  struggle,  waiting  for  strength  to  be  given 
for  the  battle  before  we  enter  it,  we  shall 
never  get  the  strength.  An  old  proverb  says : 
“Get  thy  spindle  and  thy  distaff  ready,  and 
God  will  send  the  flax.”  Yes,  but  He  will 
not  send  the  flax  unless  we  get  the  spindle  and 
distaff  ready.  We  must  do  our  part,  thus 
proving  our  faith,  or  Ood  will  not  do  what  He 
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has  promised,  His  promise  being  conditional. 
Another  proverb  says :  “For  a  web  began,  Ood 
sends  the  thread.  ”  We  must  take  the  scant 
bundle  of  threads  we  have,  and  begin  our 
weaving,  confident  that  the  Lord  will  provide 
threads  as  we  go  on.  enough  to  finish  the 
web.  He  will  never  put  His  threads  into 
folded,  waiting  hands. 

A  little  poem  by  Josephine  Pollard  takes 
up  this  proverb,  showing  how  one  misread  it 
at  first,  and  sat  long  waiting  for  God  to  send 
the  thread  before  anything  could  be  done.  At 
length,  however,  the  true  reading  of  the  pro¬ 
verb  was  learned: 

“  Bat  all  at  once,  like  a  aem  ezhamed. 

The  word  ‘betran,’  br  a  Itsbt  illamed— 

From  tbe  rest  of  the  text  stood  boldly  ont. 

By  the  fl&ser  of  Ood.  revealed,  no  donbt. 

And  shocked  and  dazed 
.  Ashamed,  amazed, 

I  saw.sts  I  bad  not  seen  before. 

The  truer  meanina  the  sentence  bore. 

And  read  as  Balthazar  might  have  read : 

‘  For  a  web  begun,  Ood  sends  the  thread.’ 
nte  man  himself,  with  his  mind  and  heart. 

Toward  the  Holy  City  most  make  a  start, 
fire  be  finds  in  bis  bands  the  mystic  clew 
That  shall  lead  him  life’s  mazes  safely  throogh. 

And  if  loom  and  reel 
And  spinning  trheel 
Idle  and  empty  stand  to-day. 

We  most  reason  give  for  tbe  long  delay, 

Since  the  voice  of  the  Master  has  plainly  said, 

*  For  a  web  begun.  Ood  sends  the  thread.’  ” 

There  is  a  whole  sermon  in  these  lines. 
There  are  thousands  of  good  people  who  do 
almost  nothing  with  their  life,  because  they 
are  waiting  for  God  to  send  the  thread  before 
they  will  begin  to  weave  the  web  of  duty  He 
bids  them  weave.  They  say :  “  I  want  to  be 
useful.  I  want  to  do  good.  But  God  has  not 
given  me  anything  to  work  with.”  The  truth 
is,  that  God  has  given  them  enough  to  b<>gin 
with,  and  that  is  all  He  will  give  at  first. 
There  were  only  five  barley  loaves  and  there 
were  five  thousand  hungry  people.  What  were 
these  among  so  many?  But  for  the  web  begun 
*God  sent  tbe  thread  that  day  There  was  only 
a  little  meal  in  a  barrel  and  a  little  oil  in  a 
cruse,  and  there  were  years  of  famine  yet  to 
be  passed  thro  igh.  But  again  for  the  web 
begun  God  sent  the  thread. 

Those  who  live  lives  of  great  usefulness  have 
always  begun  with  tbe  little  they  had.  Oft- 
times  it  was  a  very  small  capacity  for  helping 
others,  but  they  began  in  a  quiet  way,  doing 
what  they  could.  Then  as  they  used  the  gift 
they  bad,  it  grew  in  their  hands,  until  they 
filled  a  large  sphere  of  usefulness,  touching 
many  lives  with  the  benediction  of  their  help¬ 
fulness.  For  a  web  begun  God  sent  the  thread. 

The  same  law  of  human  diligence  and  divine 
blessing  prevails  in  the  building  up  of  char¬ 
acter.  There  are  those  who  long  for  a  beau¬ 
tiful  life,  for  a  transformed  character,  but  it 
seems  to  them  they  never  can  attain  to  such 
renewal,  they  are  so  full  of  faults  and  blem¬ 
ishes.  But  if  they  begin  to  follow  Christ, 
starting  with  the  little  fragment  of  Christlike- 
ness  which  their  hands  can  pick  up,  God  will 
help  them,  and  they  will  grow  at  last  into  rich 
beauty  of  soul.  Get  victory  over  the  one 
temptation  of  tbe  hour,  and  that  will  be  tbe 
first  thread  in  a  web  of  victoriousness.  Get 
one  little  line  of  loveliness  into  your  disposi¬ 
tion,  and  that  will  be  tbe  begininng  of  a  spirit 
which  at  last  will  include  “whatsoever  things 
are  lovely.”  For  a  web  begun  God  will 
send  tbe  thread. 

There  is  a  beautiful  Eastern  story  of  a  child 
who,  walking  by  the  sea,  saw  a  bright  spangle 
lying  in  tbe  sand.  She  stooped  and  picked  it 
up,  and  found  that  it  was  attached  to  a  fine 
thread  of  gold.  As  she  drew  this  out  of  tbe 
sand,  there  were  other  bright  spangles  on  it. 
8he  drew  up  tbe  gold  thread  and  wound  it 


about  her  neck  and  around  her  head  and  arms 
and  body,  until  from  head  to  foot  she  was 
covered  with  the  bright  threads  of  gold  and 
shone  with  the  brilliance  of  tbe  silver  spangles 
So  it  is  when  we  lift  out  of  God’s  Word  one 
ornament  of  beauty  to  put  into  our  life.  We 
find  that  other  fragments  of  loveliness,  all 
bound  together  on  tbe  golden  thread  of  love, 
are  attached  to  tbe  one  we  have  taken  up. 
Then  as  we  draw  up  the  chain  and  twine  it 
about  our  neck,  and  weave  it  into  a  web  to 
make  a  garment  for  our  soul,  we  find  that  it 
is  endless.  Infinite  as  God  himself  is  the 
abundance  of  tbe  lovely  things  that  we  may 
draw  out  of  tbe  treasury  of  His  grace  to  deck 
our  life  with  beauty.  For  a  web  begun  God 
sends  tbe  thread. 

This  same  law  applies  in  the  learning  of  all 
life’s  lessons.  The  divine  teaching  is  never 
wanting,  but  we  must  ever  begin  the  lesson 
with  the  little  we  know.  We  must  take  the 
one  step  that  is  plain  to  us,  and  then  God  will 
make  plain  the  next  step  for  us,  and  the 
next,  and  the  next.  We  must  not  demand  to 
know  all  the  way  before  we  will  set  out.  We 
must  never  falter  when  there  seems  to  be  no 
path  ;  as  we  go  on  it  will  open.  As  we  do  tbe 
will  of  God  we  shall  know  the  teaching.  When 
we  begin  the  web,  God  will  send  the  threads 
to  weave  into  the  beautiful  ending. 

BOZEMAN.  MONTANA. 

By  Bev.  Wm.  O.  Covert. 

Dr.  Field’s  brief,  unannounced,  undiscovered 
visit  in  this  beautiful  mountain  town  caused 
great  regret  among  his  many  friends,  and 
made  them  feel  the  wound  that  friendship 
feels  in  being  denied  its  full  privilege.  He 
will  not  do  so  again,  if  my  advise  is  good  for 
anything.  And  the  same  may  be  said  for  St. 
Paul.  Our  hospitality  here  is  of  the  aggressive. 
Apostolic  type,  and  we  looked  upon  Dr.  Field 
as  a  coming  guest  about  whom  we  could  throw 
our  Presbyterian  arms  and  show  our  charac¬ 
teristic  virtue,  but  we  found  bim  only  after 
he  had  gone  on  out  of  our  reach. 

Bozeman  is  the  metropolis  of  one  of  the 
richest  valleys  in  the  West.  Surrounded  by 
fields  that  never  know  drouth  nor  failure,  by 
meadows  as  constantly  green  from  the  sweet 
mountain  streams  that  irrigate  the  whole  val¬ 
ley  as  the  mist-bathed  meadows  of  England, 
with  rich  and  varied  native  ores  within  short 
range,  and  fuel  buried  near  at  hand  in  the 
foothills,  and  with  a  strong  Protestant  and 
Presbyterian  sentiment  uppermost  among  the 
4,000  people,  it  is  as  charming  a  home  the  year 
around  as  it  is  a  summer  retreat  for  a  visitor. 

The  Rev.  Robert  M.  Donaldson  is  tbe  good 
pastor  and  preacher  of  the  Presbyterian 
church.  He  walks  through  these  beautiful 
streets,  where  the  sweet  peas  climb  over  the 
yard  fences  and  fall  in  Arcadian  profusion  to 
the  very  sidewalk,  upon  his  ministries  as  one 
at  home  and  among  hosts  of  friends.  His 
work  is  enlarging. 

Our  beloved  Zion  here  is  a  spring  of  power 
felt  throughout  tbe  State.  A  political  party 
drawing  on  its  best  men  for  nominees,  took 
its  candidates  for  Governor,  State  Treasurer, 
and  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  out 
of  tbe  Session  of  this  church.  The  State 
Botanist,  Mr.  Peter  Koch,  is  a  member  of  the 
Session,  and  a  most  able  preacher.  There  are 
many  other  signs  of  the  influential  position  in 
this  great  State  held  by  tbe  flock  at  Bozeman. 
God  has  given  much,  and  much  is  being  re¬ 
quired,  but  the  church  seems  to  realize  her 
responsibility.  Tbe  State  Agricultural  College 
is  here.  Tbe  city  has  a  well  equipped  and 
wisely  selected  library.  There  is  a  large, 
thrifty  reading  club  and  other  literary  organi¬ 
zations,  showing  the  whole  constituency  to  be 
of  a  high  average  culture  hardly  expected  in 


the  mountains  of  the  West,  but  rather  in  the 
classic  shades  of  our  Eastern  towns. 

The  romantic  adventures  of  the  scouts  and 
the  work  of  the  omnipresent  trapper  of  the 
greedy  Hudson  Bay  Company  mingle  with  tbe 
labors  of  tbe  heroic  home  missionaries  in  tbe 
history  of  this  valley  and  city..  It  is  good 
that  so  solid  and  substantial  a  community 
should  be  sending  out  so  widely  and  effectively 
tbe  strong,  savoring  influence  so  much  needed 
in  this  formative  period  of  tbe  history  of  the 
State  of  Montana.  Here  is  another  splendid 
example  of  the  wisdom  and  foresight  of  our 
Home  Board,  and  a  testimony  to  the  power 
and  influence  of  its  work.  Maybe  Dr.  Field 
will  stop  over  for  a  few  days  on  bis  next  trans¬ 
continental  tour. 

St.  Pauih  Mimn. 


A  CTCLONE  OF  FIRE. 

The  first  of  September  will  long  be  remem¬ 
bered  for  the  cyclone  of  fire  that  so  suddenly 
brought  death  to  more  than  1000  persons,  wiped 
out  several  villages,  and  destroyed  property  to 
a  vast  amount.  Hinckley,  with  a  population 
of  1,200;  Sandstone,  with  a  population  of  600, 
and  several  other  villages,  were  destroyed  by 
the  devouring  flames.  Danger  was  not  feared 
until  about  noon,  when  tbe  wind,  rising  to  a 
hurricane  and  taking  on  the  character  of  a 
cyclone,  carried  the  flames  irresistibly  before 
it.  The  atmosphere  seemed  to  be  charged 
with  flame,  so  that  persons  in  tbe  open  spaces 
or  fleld  were  cut  down,  their  clothes  burned, 
and  bodies  charred,  in  many  cases  beyond 
ideutiflcation. 

The  Presbyterian  church  buildings  at  Hinck¬ 
ley  and  Sandstone,  each  worth  ;&1,500,  were 
burned,  and  it  was  reported  that  the  pastor 
who  ministers  to  both  churches,  the  Rev. 
Peter  Knudsen,  and  his  wife  were  aniong  the 
lost,  but  they  with  a  few  others  succeeded  in 
reaching  a  gravel  pit,  where  they  were  pro¬ 
tected  from  the  direct  sweep  of  the  flames 
and  were  saved.  But,  like  tbe  other  sufferers, 
they  lost  everything  but  tbe  clothes  they  had 
on.  With  a  heart  full  of  sympathy  for  his 
people.  Mr.  Knudsen  remained  at  his  post  to 
assist  in  the  search  and  relief  and  in  burying 
the  dead — a  sad  and  solemn  duty.  Early  Mon¬ 
day  morning  the  work  of  burial  in  “Birchwood 
Cemetery”  commenced.  Trenches  were  dug, 
and  as  box  after  box  was  deposited,  often  con¬ 
taining  the  charred  remains  of  more  than  one 
person,  with  prayer  and  “dust  to  dust”  he 
committed  them  to  their  last  resting-place. 
All  day  the  work  continued  until  dark,  and 
was  again  resumed  in  the  morning. 

Mr.  Knudsen  has  been  doing  a  good  work, 
and  he  and  his  wife  are  highly  esteemed.  The 
elder  of  each  church  and  their  families  were 
saved,  but  lost  all.  McC. 

Duluth,  September  0, 1894. 


No  more  helpful  suggestion  was  made  at  the 
Cleveland  Christian  Endeavor  Convention  than 
this :  that  pastors  preach  a  series  of  sermons 
on  the  pledge.  It  has  been  found  popular 
where  tried.  What  more  important  and  help¬ 
ful  topics  can  be  presented  than  such  as  these, 
which  are  found  in  the  pledge:  Promises  and 
how  to  keep  them ;  Importance  of  a  life  of 
prayer;  Why  read  the  Bible  and  how?  Loyalty 
to  one’s  Church ;  The  benefits  of  a  Christian 
life  ;  Conscientiousness,  faithfulness  and  stead¬ 
fastness.  Such  a  series  of  practical  sermons 
addressed  to  the  society  present  in  a  body 
would  have  a  marked  influence  for  good  on 
all  who  should  hear  them,  and  could  but 
awaken  a  more  intelligent  and  deeper  interest 
in  all  departments  of  the  work  of  the  society. 
A  pastor  might  covet  such  an  opportunity.  It 
would  be  still  more  effective  should  the  society 
request  of  its  pastor  that  he  preach  to  them 
such  a  series  of  sermons  on  the  pledge. 


The  Book  Table! 


Studies  in  Oriental  Social  Life.  And 
Qleains  from  the  East  on  the  Sacred  Page. 
By  H.  Clay  Trumbull.  Philadelphia :  John 
D.  Wattles  Company.  1894.  ^.50. 

“Helps”  to  the  study  of  the  Bible  are  multi¬ 
plying  every  day,  and  those  which  offer  real 
help  are  always  welcome.  Perhaps  there  is 
no  respect  in  which  Western  Bible  students 
more  need  aid  than  in  trying  to  realize  the 
conditions  under  which  the  men  of  the  Bible 
lived  and  wrote.  Their  civilization  differs 
from  ours  not  in  kind  only,  but  also  in  degree. 
Mozoomdar  is  to  a  certain  degree  right  in  re¬ 
minding  us  that  our  Lord  Jesus  was  an  “ori¬ 
ental  Christ” ;  that  rightly  to  understand  His 
human  life  we  must  come  to  a  deeper  knowl¬ 
edge  of  oriental  life  than  we  now  have.  The 
volume  before  us  was  written  with  the  purpose 
of  helping  occidental  readers  in  this  respect. 

The  basis  of  the  work.  Dr.  Trumbull  tells 
us,  is  a  series  of  lectures  delivered  before  the 
Archeological  Association  of  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania  and  repeated  before  the  Semitic 
Club  of  Yale  University.  To  these  lectures 
are  added  special  studies  on  various  topics  in 
the  same  realm.  The  Bible  student  who  de¬ 
sires  to  understand  the  circumstances  of  our 
Lord’s  life  is  most  happily  circumstanced  in 
this  respect,  that  customs  and  manners  in  the 
East  do  not  change  as  they  do  in  the  West. 
The  life  of  the  East  is  to-day  substantially  that 
which  it  was  two  thousand  years  ago,  and  in 
its  larger  outlines  that  which  it  was  four  thou¬ 
sand  years  ago.  Dr.  Trumbull  has  studied 
this  life  both  from  books  and  by  actual  obser¬ 
vation.  He  has  collected  a  vast  store  of  inci¬ 
dent,  anecdote  and  illustration.  The  book  is 
perhaps  unnecessarily  long ;  it  bears  some 
tokens  of  padding,  especially  in  the  matter  of 
quotation.  But  where  quotation  is  interest¬ 
ing,  the  fault  is  a  venial  one.  The  make-up 
of  the  book  is  superb — heavy  plate  paper,  large 
type,  broad  margins  and  abundant  illustra¬ 
tions.  These  are  all  half-tone  reproductions 
of  photographs  by  noted  artists  in  Constanti¬ 
nople,  Cairo,  Jerusalem  and  elsewhere. 

The  Sphere  op  the  State  ;  or.  The  People  as 
a  Body- Politic,  With  Special  Consideration 
of  Certain  Present  Problems.  By  Frank 
Sargent  Hoffman,  A.  M.,  Professor  of 
Philosophy,  Union  College.  New  York: 
G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons.  1894.  $1.50. 

One  of  Professor  Hoffman’s  fundamental 
principles  is  that  which  Aristotle  formulated 
when  he  said  that  man  is  by  nature  apolitical 
animal.  His  duties  to  the  State  are  natural 
and  inherent ;  the  State  is  more  than  a  collec¬ 
tion  of  individuals,  and  a  man  without  a  coun¬ 
try  is  not  a  man  any  more  than  a  hand  severed 
from  the  body  is  a  hand.  The  true  conception 
of  the  State  is  an  organic  brotherhood.  The 
boundaries  of  a  State  cannot  be  settled  solely 
by  geography,  nor  can  the  division  into  States  ' 
be  determined  solely  by  race,  or  by  language. 
These  are,  of  course,  only  preliminaries  in  this 
work,  which  was  originally  given  as  a  series 
of  lectures  to  a  class  of  seniors  in  Union  Col¬ 
lege,  but  they  give  the  direction  of  the  subse¬ 
quent  lines  of  thought.  As  to  the  responsi¬ 
bility  of  the  State  for  education,  for  example. 
Prof.  Hoffman  holds  that  it  does  not  stop  with 
secular  matters,  but  that  the  State  is  bound 
to  give  religious  instruction  in  its  schools, 
selecting  and  teaching  those  religious  prin¬ 
ciples  and  ideas  that  most  nearly  coincide 


with  its  own  ideas,  and  this  not  as  an  end, 
but  solely  as  a  means :  to  help  its  subjects  to 
a  more  perfect  appreciation  of  the  relation  to 
their  fellows.  The  question  of  an  established 
church  does  not  enter  into  this  subject.  That 
the  natural  right  to  property  is  subordinate  to 
State  right  is  an  obvious  sequence  of  the 
premises  already  given,  and  this  principle  is 
drawn  out  to  show  not  only  that  the  supreme 
ownership  of  all  natural  sources  of  property 
is  with  the  State,  but  that  it  has  the  ultimate 
control  of  and  responsibility  for  the  methods 
of  acquiring  property,  and  also  is  the  supreme 
authority  for  determining  how  property  should 
be  used  after  it  is  acquired.  The  principles  of 
confiscation  and  of  an  inheritance  tax  are 
based  upon  this  right.  An  important  chapter 
is  on  the  place  of  corporations  in  the  State. 
Trusts  are  essentially  modern  and  have  no 
resemblance  to  the  mediaeval  guilds ;  and  deci¬ 
sions  of  courts  three  hundred  years  ago,  or 
even  fifty,  have  no  bearing  on  the  subject.  As 
tending  to  do  away  with  competition  trusts  are 
likely  to  be  beneficent.  As  to  organized 
labor.  Prof.  Hoffman  objects  to  its  present 
form ;  all  such  associations  should  be  com¬ 
pelled  to  reorganize  as  corporations,  so  that 
they  may  have  a  legal  status  such  as  is  now 
impossible,  and  stand  on  precisely  the  same 
footing  as  the  organizations  of  capital  now 
stand  on,  and  both  should  be  strictly  regulated 
and  controlled  by  the  State  for  the  benefit  of 
the  State,  not  of  the  individuals  composing 
them.  Government  'ownership  of  the  means 
of  transportation  and  intercommunication  is 
strongly  advocated,  not  as  a  measure  of  economy 
(though  that  would  be  the  result),  but  for  the 
good  of  the  State,  on  the  basis  of  the  prin¬ 
ciples  already  laid  down.  Postal  Savings 
Bank  and  an  international  medium  of  exchange 
are  advocated ;  the  indeterminate  sentence  for 
criminals  with  compulsory  labor,  productive 
not  penal,  as  nearly  self-supporting  as  pos¬ 
sible,  with  a  life  sentence  for  persistent 
offenders  and  a  more  speedy  method  for  the 
administration  of  justice,  are  among  the  re¬ 
forms  proposed.  The  chapter  on  the  State  in 
its  relation  to  the  poor  follows  the  usual  lines 
of  modern  thought,  but  is  not,  it  appears  to 
us,  in  the  front.  Those  on  the  goverment  of 
cities  and  on  the  family  are  full  of  suggestion, 
that  on  the  State  and  the  Church  takes  the 
ground  that  while  every  modern  State  ought 
to  be  a  Christian  State,  the  question  of  an 
established  religion  is  one  of  expediency 
merely,  to  be  settled  by  each  generation  as  the 
needs  of  the  people  may  require.  The  last 
chapter,  treating  of  the  State  in  its  relation  to 
other  States,  recognizes  the  new  international 
ditticulties  with  which,  in  the  present  state 
of  our  national  advancement,  the  people  of  this 
country  are  confronted,  and  sees  the  necessity 
of  some  new  and  fearless  legislation. 

None  Like  It.  A  Plea  for  the  Old  Sword.  By 

Joseph  Parker.  New  York :  Fleming  H. 

Revell  Company. 

Dr.  Parker’s  position  as  to  the  inspiration 
of  the  Bible  is  very  frankly  that  which  is 
often  called  the  extreme  conserative,  but  he 
is  far  enough  from  defining  his  position  in 
such  terms  as  have  of  late  been  used  to  define 
it.  Though  be  deems  it  an  important  error  to 
say  that  the  Bible  “contains”  the  Word  of 
God,  instead  of  “is”  the  Word  of  God,  he  is 
careful  not  to  dogmatize  as  to  this  fact. 
“When  I  am  challenged  to  define  the  phrase, 
‘the  Word  of  God’,”  he  says,  “I  am  not 
ashamed  to  own  that  to  my  mind  the  phrase 
typifies  a  reality  which  it  is  impossible  fully 
to  express  in  terms  that  would  not  themselves 
require  to  be  defined.  ”  There  is  nothing  in 
this  book,  therefore,  about  the  dotting  of  i’s 
and  the  crossing  of  t’s. 

As  little  is  there  any  bitterness  toward  men 
who  hold  what  they  deem  more  liberal  views. 


Though  to  him  such  views  are  quite  baseless, 
not  to  say  dangerous,  he  sees  that  those  who 
hold  them  are  as  much  the  friends  of  truth  as 
be.  He  sees  no  ground  for  anything  like  po¬ 
lemics  in  advocating  his  own  views.  “We  are 
dealing  with  friends  and  allies  who  are  spend¬ 
ing  their  lives  in  the  exposition  and  propaga¬ 
tion  of  their  own  view  of  ‘the  truth  as  it  is  in 
J4sus,’  and  whose  holy  zeal  warms  and  stimu¬ 
lates  the  whole  action  of  the  Christian  Church. 
We  are  dealing  with  brethren,  not  with 
enemies;  with  believers,  not  with  infidels, 
and  with  men  whose  conception  of  the  case  may 
some  day  prove  itself  to  be  right.  ”  The  italics 
are  our  own,  and  are  here,  not  because  our 
“conception  of  the  case”  is  that  to  which  Dr. 
Parker  here  refers,  but  because  this  utterance 
is  too  noble  not  to  be  especially  noted.  Would 
that  all  the  Lord’s  people  who  stand  as  firmly 
as  does  Dr.  Parker  for  “the  old  sword,"  the 
old  conception  of  Bible  inspiration,  believ¬ 
ing  that  there  is  “none  like  it”  for  all  pur 
poses  of  teaching,  reproof,  correction,  and 
instruction,  were  as  Christianly  disposed 
toward  those  for  whom  the  truth  lies  at  a 
different  angle  of  vision  I 

It  is  needless  to  explain  that  the  expressions 
first  quoted  are  not  to  be  taken  as  proof  that 
Dr.  Parker  does  not  very  tenaciously  hold, 
and  consider  vital,  opinions  entirely  opposed 
to  those  which  be  can  yet  conceive  it  possible 
may  some  day  be  proved  right.  He  not  only 
holds  his  own  opinions  tenaciously,  he  is  ready 
to  show  that  certain  opinions  held  by  the 
other  school  are  not  tenable.  He  brings  Mr. 
Horton  into  court  very  often,  and  certainly 
finds  some  flaws  in  his  arugments,  though 
sometimes  be  obviously  misunderstands  him. 
The  book  is  unquestionably  a  strong  book  ;  to 
those  who  already  think  with  Dr.  Parker  it 
will  appear  conclusive,  and  by  reason  of  its 
clearness,  pungency,  vigor,  but  especially  by 
reason  of  its  ardent  spirituality,  it  may  perhaps 
be  considered  the  strongest  statement  of  the 
extreme  orthodox  view  of  inspiration  that  has 
lately  been  made.  It  is  John  Stuart  Mill,  we 
believe,  who  said  that  an  argument  is  not  an¬ 
swered  till  the  strongest  statement  of  it  is  an¬ 
swered  ;  and  those  who  hold  a  less  rigorous 
view  of  inspiration  will  not  gain  their  largest 
following  till  they  have  answered  this  state¬ 
ment.  But  what  need  is  there  that  any  one 
should  seek  to  have  a  “following’’ T  Dr.  Par 
ker’s  teaching  on  this  point  in  his  opening 
pages  is  after  all  the  best  teaching  in  his  book. 

History  op  Elections  in  the  American  Col¬ 
onies.  By  Cortlandt  F.  Bishop,  Pb.D., 
Columbia  College,  New  York. 

This  is  the  first  number  in  the  third  series 
of  Studies  in  History,  Economics  and  Public 
Law  edited  by  the  University  Faculty  of  Polit 
ical  Science  of  Columbia  College.  It  is  diffi¬ 
cult  to  express  too  full  a  recognition  of  the 
value  of  the  special  studies  in  our  early  histo¬ 
ry,  customs  and  laws  which  such  institutions 
as  Columbia  and  Johns  Hopkins  are  carrying 
on.  Such  a  volume  as  the  present,  for  exam¬ 
ple,  is  a  perfect  mine  of  information,  not  only 
as  regards  the  history  of  both  general  and  local 
elections  in  the  colonies,  but  with  reference  to 
such  special  topics  as  the  qualifications  re 
quired  of  electors  and  the  various  details  of 
management  of  elections,  in  both  instances. 
A  glance  at  the  footnotes  shows  how  thorough 
and  how  broad  was  the  study  which  prepared 
for  this  work.  Books  like  this  are  not  for  gen 
eral  reading,  no  doubt,  but  they  are  precisely 
the  sort  of  thing  that  legi-Jators  of  all  degrees 
ought  to  study.  It  ought  to  be — not  legally, 
but  morally — impossible  for  a  man  to  accept 
office  who  is  not  willing  carefully  to  make 
himself  familiar  with  the  spirit  of  our  institu¬ 
tions.  And  for  this  a  study,  not  of  general 
history  only,  but  of  the  history  of  our  govern¬ 
ment,  the  rise  and  meaning  of  its  various  prac¬ 
tices  and  methods,  is  very  important. 
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BOOK  NOTES. 

Miss  Sara  E.  Wiltse,  who  knows  children  so 
well,  and  not  only  what  they  like  but  what 
they  ought  not  to  have,  is  revising  Cfrimm’a 
Fairy  Tales  so  that  they  shall  do  only  good 
and  not  harm  to  the  little  folk  who  may  read 
them.  Everything  that  has  a  bad  moral  is  to 
be  left  out;  all  the  unnatural  fathers  apd 
cruel  stepmothers,  all  the  oases  where  magic 
power  comes  to  the  aid  of  revenge  or  idleness 
or  other  naughtiness,  all  these  are  to  be  omit- 
ed.  Part  of  this  edition  of  “old  friends  with 
new  faces”  brings  together  stories  illustrating 
kindness  to  animals  and  the  unity  of  life  in  a 
variety  of  conditions.  The  Queen  Bee  and 
The  Frog  Prince  and  many  others  are  among 
the  number.  With  all  our  admiration  for 
Miss  Wiltse  and  our  sympathy  with  her  mo¬ 
tives  in  this  work  we  confess  that  it  appears 
to  us  that  she  has  revised  a  little  more  than 
was  necessary.  Why  is  The  Sleeping  Beauty 
transformed  in  name  to  Briar  Rose?  Why  is 
that  heroic  girl  who  at  such  cost  of  pain  and 
sorrow  delivered  her  swan-brothers  from  en¬ 
chantment  robbed  of  half  her  family  in  The 
Six  Swans,  that  here  take  the  place  of  the 
twelve  of  the  beautiful  old  story.  Why  is  she 
here  made  to  “sew  six  little  shirts  with  star- 
flowers,”  instead  of  the  twelve  shirts  which 
with  fearful  heart  and  bleeding  hands  and 
feet  she  spun  and  wove  from  grave-yard  net¬ 
tles?  It  seems  as  if  all  the  mystery  both  of 
pain  and  of  love  are  pressed  out  of  the  story, 
robbing  it  of  its  true  function  as  a  fairy  tale 
— a  secret  which  Orimm  knew  almost  as  well 
as  Andersen.  As  these  stories  now  stand  they 
are  as  moral  perhaps  as  “Mary  Had  a  Little 
Lamb,”  certainly  as  common  place  us  that 
edifying  poem,  and  not  much  more  poetic. 
The  little  book,  however,  has  the  merit  of 
large  clear  type  and  of  many  illustrations 
(these  by  Caroline  S.  King)  which  would  in 
some  cases  be  better  if  they  were  better  printed, 
but  which  tell  the  story  well.  (Oinn  &  Co. ) 

That  the  eye  is  an  important  aid  to  the 
understanding  has  long  been  recognized  by 
Sunday-school  teachers;  hence  the  blackboard 
with  its  more  or  less  legitimate  methods  of 
impressing  Scripture  truth.  A  very  excellent 
aid  to  a  comprehension  of  the  historic  con¬ 
tinuity  of  the  life  of  Christ  has  recently  been 
issued  by  the  Fleming  H.  Revell  Company  in 
the  form  of  a  chart  illustrating  The  Life  of 
Christ.  The  geography,  chronology,  and  the 
Gospel  Harmony  are  shown  at  a  glance  by  a 
very  ingenious  system  of  lines  and  colors.  The 
chart  comes  folded  in  a  cover,  but  is  quite 
large  enough  to  be  seen  by  all  the  members  of 
a  class  as  spread  out  against  the  wall  or  on  an 
easel. 

In  the  Christian  Culture  Courses  arranged 
by  the  Baptist  Union  appears  ihe  Dawn  of 
Christianity,  being  studies  of  the  Apostolic 
Church  by  Henry  C.  Vedder,  the  editor  of 
The  Examiner.  Dr.  Vedder' s  object  is  to 
show  the  principles  and  polity  of  the  New 
Testament  Church  in  such  a  way  as  to  meet 
the  needs  of  laymen,  young  people  and  stu¬ 
dents.  The  volume  is  arranged  for  ready  ref¬ 
erence  by  paragraphic  sub-titles,  and  each 
part  is  followed  by  suggestions  for  farther 
reading  and  hints  for  original  investigation. 
The  tone  of  the  book  is  candid  and  earnest; 
of  course  the  Baptist  doctrine  of  baptism  is 
taught.  (American  Baptist  Publication  Soci¬ 
ety.  90  cents.) 

It  may  be  doubted  whether  he  confers  a 
boon,  either  on  the  public  or  on  any  individ¬ 
ual,  who  makes  the  Steps  into  Journalism  more 
easy.  Mr.  Edwin  Llewellyn  Shuman,  who  has 
made  a  book  of  Helps  and  Hints  for  Young 
Writers,  appears  himself  to  have  some  doubts 
in  this  respect.  However,  his  advice  appears 
to  be  very  sound  and  much  to  the  point. 


Stories  of  missionary  experience  are  always 
in  order  when  they  are  well  told.  Among  the 
Matabele  is  by  the  Rev.  D  Carnegie,  who  was 
for  ten  years  stationed  at  Hope  Fountain,  near 
Bulawayo,  under  the  London  Missionary  Soci¬ 
ety.  The  chapters  were  originally  contributed 
to  the  Leisure  Hour  and  the  Sunday  Magazine. 
They  are  not  in  story  form,  but  give  a  simple 
and  in  general  interesting  account  of  the  au¬ 
thor’s  own  experiences,  with  descriptions  of 
the  customs  and  modes  of  thought  of  the  Mat¬ 
abele  folk.  The  volume  contains  a  map  and 
illustrations.  (Fleming  H.  Revell  Company.) 

Following  the  Star  is  The  Story  of  the  Wise 
Men  retold  in  the  form  of  fiction  by  Y.  L. 
The  wise  men  areT)ictured  as  youths  belong¬ 
ing  to  a  band  of  Eastern  astrologers,  their 
thinking  much  infiuenced  by  certain  Jews 
who  lived  in  their  country.  Their  adventures 
include  an  encounter  with  Barabbas  the  brig¬ 
and.  There  is  considerable  animation  in  the 
telling  of  the  tale.  (American  Sunday  School 
Union,  Philadelphia.  90  cents. ) 

Messrs.  E.  B.  Treat  are  issuing  a  series  of 
Ihoughts  for  the  Occasion,  containing  quota 
tions,  selections,  facts  and  incidents  designed 
to  furnish  help  to  those  who  have  to  make 
“occasional”  addresses.  The  latest  volume  is 
for  “Patriotic  and  Secular”  occasions,  such  as 
Arbor,  Independence,  Decoration  and  other 
national  “Days.”  To  adapt  a' common  saying, 
those  who  need  such^hings  will  find  that  this 
js  the  sort  of  thing  they  need.  ($1.75.) 

The  special  characteristics  of  A  Grammar 
School  Geography,  by  John  N.  Tilden,,  A.  M. , 
M.D.,  appear  to  be  its  method,  by  which  the 
usual  facts  of  physical  and  political  georgaphy 
are  so  arranged  as  to  make  their  relations 
plain,  and  its  maps  and  charts,  some  of  which, 
as,  for  example,  the  one  showing  the  routes  of 
mediaeval  trade,  are  very  suggestive  and  illumi¬ 
nating.  It  is  no  small  advantage  that  the 
paper  and  type  are  excellent.  (Leach,  Shewell 
and  Sanborn.  $1.25.) 

New  volumes  of  the  satisfactory  Temple 
Shakespeare  come  on  rapidly.  The  Comedy  of 
Love’s  Labour  Lost  is  now  added  to  the  list. 
The  preface  to  this  play  is  especially  interest¬ 
ing,  particularly  so  the  paragraphs  that  dis¬ 
cuss  the  general  characteristics  and  the  plot. 
For  those  young  people  who  have  yet  to  make 
the  acquaintance  of  Shakespeare  these  little 
prefaces  are  an  admirable  introduction,  better 
by  far  than  a  more  minute  introductory  study. 
(Macmillan  and  Company.  25  cents. ) 

LITERARY  NOTES. 

In  Frank  Leslie’s  Popular  Monthly  for  Sep¬ 
tember  under  the  title  Where  the  Breakers 
Roar,  S.  H.  Ferris  gives  an  interesting  de¬ 
scription  of  the  Life  Saving  Service. 

In  October,  Good  Housekeeping  (Springfield, 
Mass.)  will  begin  the  publication  of  a  series 
of  papers  on  The  Food  Question,  to  run 
through  two  entire  volumes.  Prof.  O.  Atwater 
will  prepare  the  first  paper. 

The  Blue  and  Gray  (Current  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany,  Philadelphia)  is  edited  in  the  interests 
of  patriotism  and  of  a  more  perfect  sympathy 
between  North  and  South.  The  September 
number  contains  a  very  fully  illustrated  arti¬ 
cle  on  the  battle  of  Antietam,  which  occurred 
in  September,  1862. 

The  Homiletic  Review  for  September  contains 
a  sermon  against  Lynching,  preached  by  the 
Rev.  J.  A.  C.  McQuestion  of  North  Liberty, 
Ohio.  It  is  based  on  the  simplest  and  most 
obvious  principles,  and  for  that  very  reason 
makes  a  strong  appeal  to  the  honest  conscience 
and  to  common  sense. 

The  Book  Buyer  for  September  gives  a  por¬ 
trait  of  Paul  Sabatier,  author  of  the  Life  of 
St.  Froncis  of  Assisi,  with  a  sketch  of  his 
life,  and  a  very  interesting  study  of  The  New 
(religions)  Movement  in  France,  by  Mr.  Ham¬ 
ilton  Mabie,  with  the  usual  literary  articles 
and  book  reviews  (Charles  Scribner’s  Sons). 

The  Pall  Mall  Gazette  for  September  is  chiefly 
a  story  number — in  this  respect  it  is  perhaps 
not  singular.  There  is  however  an  admirable 


sketch  of  The  Rise  of  Wellington  by  General 
Lord  Roberts,  V.C.,  and  a  very  interesting 
and  fully  illustrated  article  on  Westminster  by 
Walter  .rosant.  The  illustrations  are  in  gen¬ 
eral  good  though  rather  “Bume  Jonesy,^  to 
use  the  language  of  the  society  girl. 

The  Relation  of  Labor  Organizations  to  the 
American  Boy  and  to  Trade  Instruction  is  the 
subject  of  a  paper  by  Prof.  Edward  W.  Bern  is 
of  the  University  of  Chicago,  in  the  September 
Annals  of  the  American  Academy.  Prof. 
Bemis’s  paper  is  the  result  of  a  special  inves¬ 
tigation  made  into  this  question  by  himself. 
He  clearly  shows  that  American  labor  organ¬ 
izations,  with  a  very  few  exceptions,  do  not 
discriminate,  as  has  been  charged,  against 
the  American  boy  in  favor  of  the  foreign  im¬ 
migrant,  nor  do  they  oppose  the  apprentice¬ 
ship  system  (Philadelphia). 

McClure’s  for  September  contains,  under  the 
title  The  New  Evolution,  a  very  sympathetic 
review  of  Prof.  Drummond’s  latest  book,  The 
Ascent  of  Man,  by  Dr.  Washington  Gladden. 
Dr.  Gladden  does  not  perceive,  or  perhaps  he 
prefers  not  to  point  out,  the  flaws  which  lie 
in  Prof.  Drummond’s  train  of  reasoning. 
This  is  quite  as  well,  for  Prof.  Drummond’s 
truths  are  far  more  important  than  his  falla¬ 
cies,  and  the  more  widely  they  become  known 
among  the  rank  and  file  of  readers,  the  better 
for  society.  Another  interesting  article  in 
this  number  is  the  opening  paper,  very  fully 
illustrated.  In  the  Depths  of  a  Coal  Mine,  by 
Stephen  Crane  (30  Lafayette  place.  New  York). 

In  the  American  Journal  of  Politics  for 
August  (Andrew  J.  Palen  and  Company)  T. 
Burke  Grant  tells  the  story  of  Pullman  and 
its  lessons  in  a  way,  if  not  to  justify  and  ex¬ 
cuse  the  conduct  of  the  strikers,  certainly  to 
set  up  Mr.  Pullman  before  the  world  in  a  very 
unenviable  light.  The  facts,  or  what  Mr. 
Grant  gives  for  facts,  have  not,  so  far  as  we 
know,  been  contradicted.  Mr.  Pullman’s 
methods  and  plans  in  building  and  maintain¬ 
ing  the  town  of  Pullman  are  contrasted  with 
those  of  Sir  Titus  Salt  at  Saltaire,  England, 
very  much  to  the  disparagement  of  the  for¬ 
mer.  A  still  more  striking  contrast  might 
have  been  drawn  with  those  of  M.  Colin,  at 
Guise,  France,  of  the  Messrs.  Macolmson  at 
Portlaw,  Ireland,  and  of  Herr  Krupp  at 
Essen,  Germany,  to  which  Mr.  Grant  merely 
alludes. 

NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 

Macmillan  and  Company:  History,  Prophecy  and 
the  Monuments,  Vol.  I;  James  Frederick  McCurdy. 

Harper  and  Brothers:  Trilby;  George  Du  Mau- 
rier. - Highland  Cousins;  William  Black. - Vig¬ 
nettes  of  Manhattan;  Brander  Matthews. - On 

Cloud  Mountain;  Frederick  T.  Clark. - With  the 

Help  of  the  Angels;  Wilfred  Woollam. 

G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons:  Peak  and  Prairie;  Anna 

Fuller. - Lesser’s  Daughter;  Mrs.  Andrew  Dean. 

- Papers  of  the  American  Society  of  Church  His¬ 
tory,  Vol.  VI.;  Samuel  Macauley  Jackson. 

Charles  Scribner’s  Sons:  Around  the  World  on  a 
Bicycle,  Two  Volumes;  Thomas  Stevens. - Me¬ 
moirs  of  Chancellor  Pasquier,  Vol.  III. - The  Jo- 

hannine  Theology;  George  B.  Stevens. - The  Mak¬ 

ing  of  the  Ohio  Valley  States;  Samuel  Adams 
Drake. 

Baker  and  Taylor  Company:  The  New  Acts  of 
the  Apostles;  Arthur  T.  Pierson. 

Cranston  and  Curts,  Cincinnati:  Providential 
Epochs;  Frank  M.  Bristol. 

E.  B.  Treat:  Thoughts  for  the  Occasion,  Patriotic 
and  Secular. 

Thomas  Whittaker:  The  Faith  of  Our  Fore, 
fathers;  Edward  J.  Stearns. 

American  Tract  Society:  The  Religion  of  the 
Future.  David  James  Burrell. 

F.  H.  Woodward  Company,  Baltimore:  The  Wit 
and  Wisdom  of  Charles  H.  Spurgeon;  William 
W  right. 

Ginn  and  Company:  Theodor  Storm’s  Geschichten 
aus  der  Tonne;  Charles  F.  Brusie. 

PERIODICALS. 

For  September:  Arena;  Cosmopolitan;  Book 
Buyer;  Book  News;  Social  Economist;  Thinker; 
Expository  'Times;  American  Journal  of  Science; 
Methodist  Review;  Missionary  Record ;  Good  Words; 
Sunday  Magazine;  City  Vigilant;  Good  House¬ 
keeping;  Blue  and  Gray:  Spirit  of  Missions;  Cam¬ 
brian. 
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BB.  HOOE  IN  BULCTH. 

Beautiful  for  aituation  is  this  unique  city  at 
the  head  of  the  great  lakes,  and  it  posaessea 
many  features  deserving  the  attention  of 
tourists.  Well  paved  and  lighted  streets,  an 
effective  electric  car  system,  massive  business 
blocks,  and  scores  of  elegant  homes  evidence 
the  faith  of  the  people  in  the  permanence  of 
their  town  and  their  united  purpose  to  make 
it  a  city  worthy  of  its  position. 

The  site  was  originally  a  rather  forbidding 
one.  The  space  was  narrow,  for  the  rocks 
almost  crowd  the  waters.  But  on  the  strip 
between  the  lake  and  the  hills  the  pioneers 
holdly  began  to  build.  As  the  growing  town 
demanded  more  room,  they  attacked  those 
rugged  bluffs.  They  levelled  roads  along 
their  steep  sides.  They  climbed  and  built  upon 
them,  and  finally  have  so  used  the  roughness 
of  the  site  as  to  make  it  the  charm  of  the 
place.  Now  the  city  of  fifty  thousand  people 
extends  along  the  lake  shore  for  some  fifteen 
miles,  and  is  reaching  up  the  hills  and  back 
among  the  glens  and  on  the  highlands. 

If  you  remark  to  a  Duluthian  that  they  have 
laid  out  their  city  on  too  large  a  scale,  you 
will  be  met  with  the  courageous  suggestion 
that  the  future  contains  large  possibilities. 
And  he  would  be  rashly  skeptical  who  should 
refuse  to  see  the  possibility  of  something  more 
than  a  straggling  village  here.  The  harbor  is 
capacious  and  affords  admirable  facilities  for 
bringing  land  traffic  and  water  traffic  together, 
as  the  largest  lake  going  craft  can  lie  along 
side  the  wharves  on  which  railway  trains  run. 
Shipping  interests  and  certain  manufactures 
are  already  assuming  proportions  of  great  im¬ 
portance  and  greater  promise.  The  coal  docks 
and  ore  docks,  flouring  mills  and  saw  mills 
are  among  the  largest  in  the  country. 

That  Duluth  is  not  wholly  given  up  to  the 
material  is  shown  by  the  attention  already 
bestowed  upon  beautifying  the  city  and  pro¬ 
viding  for  the  culture  of  the  people.  The  pub¬ 
lic  library  has  a  fair  array  of  well  stocked 
shelves,  and  the  free  reading-room  connected 
with  it  is  supplied  with  the  best  newspapers 
and  current  literature  of  the  day.  In  the 
matter  of  education,  the  citizens  of  this  town 
that  might  be  called  an  outpost  have  displayed 
extraordinary  zeal  and  forethought.  Three  or 
four  of  the  ward  schools  would  do  credit  to 
any  city  in  the  land,  while  the  central  High 
School  building  might  challenge  comparison 
with  any  structure  for  like  uses  in  any  of  the 
States.  On  a  commanding  site  near  the  heart 
of  the  city,  solidly  built  of  brown  stone,  gen¬ 
erous  in  proportions,  elegant  in  design,  admir¬ 
ably  furnished  and  equipped  throughout,  it  is 
the  most  perfect  school-house  I  ever  saw. 
Its  massive  square  tower,  with  clock  and 
chimes,  is  the  most  conspicuous  object  in  the 
city,  and  a  notable  ornament.  The  cost  of 
this  magnificent  temple  of  learning  was  some¬ 
thing  over  $400,000. 

The  interests  of  religion  have  not  been  over¬ 
looked  in  the  rush  of  the  busy  young  city. 
The  various  denominations  are  very  creditably 
represented.  In  the  Congregational  church, 
the  Rev.  E.  M.  Noyes,  a  New  Englander,  is 
maintaining  sound  doctrine  in  a  scholarly  and 
able  manner.  Though  still  a  young  man  he 
begins  to  be  called  a  veteran,  having  already 
held  this  important  pastorate  for  eleven  years. 
Last  Sabbath  the  people  of  this  church  were 
surprised  and  grieved  to  hear  their  beloved 
pastor  read  his  letter  of  resignation.  Worn 
with  the  burdens  of  this  exacting  field,  Mr. 
Noyes  is  compelled  to  seek  a  change  of  climate. 
He  will  probably  accept  a  call  to  a  charge  in 
Massachusetts. 

The  most  costly  and  ornate  of  the  city’s 
church  edifices  is  occupied  by  an  infiuential 
congregation  of  the  adherents  of  the  Wesleys. 


Our  Presbyterian  friends  have  two  well 
established  churches  and  three  or  four  subur¬ 
ban  branches.  The  First  Church  has  a  noble 
new  house  of  worship  in  a  prominent  central 
position.  Its  brown  stone  walls  and  open 
belfry  divide  attention  with  the  neighboring 
lofty  tower  of  the  High  School  building  It 
was  in  the  gathering  of  this  church  and  the 
erection  of  this  house  that  Dr.  Ringland  labored 
with  such  zeal  and  success  for  a  number  of 
years.  His  successor  is  our  old  friend,  the 
Rev.  T.  H.  Cleland,  D.D.,  formerly  of  Iowa, 
who  came  here  from  Springfield,  Mo.,  two 
months  ago.  He  is  already  proving  himself 
well  fitted  to  the  place.  His  diligence  and 
pastoral  sympathy  are  making  themselves  felt. 
At  the  first  communion  season  after  his  in¬ 
stallation  twenty-eight  members  were  received 
into  the  church,  and  there  are  already  indica¬ 
tions  that  several  score  will  join  at  the  next 
opportunity. 

A  rare  privilege  was  enjoyed  by  the  people 
of  this  church  last  Sabbath.  The  Rev.  Dr. 
Moses  D.  Hoge,  on  a  tour  through  the  North¬ 
west,  preached  morning  and  evening.  Full 
houses  greeted  the  venerable  herald.  Y  ener- 
able  we  may  properly  call  a  man  who  has 
occupied,  with  distinguished  ability,  so  con¬ 
spicuous  a  pulpit  as  that  of  Richmond,  Va. , 
for  almost  fifty  years.  Yet  a  listener  who 
knew  nothing  of  his  history,  would  hardly  call 
him  old.  Tall  and  spare,  he  is  more  fresh  and 
vigorous  in  voice  and  action  than  many  a  man 
of  fifty  or  sixty  years.  He  has  not  yet  had 
time  to  think  of  a  “dead  line.” 

His  preaching  was  delightful  and  stimulat¬ 
ing.  Not  a  trace  of  egotism.  No  mention  of 
self  or  of  personal  adventures  and  exploits.  No 
parade  of  learning.  The  morning  discourse 
was  a  most  simple  and  touching  presentation 
of  the  character  of  the  divine  Teacher  from 
the  words :  This  is  my  beloved  Son,  hear  ye 
Him.  There  was  little  of  profound  and  ordered 
argument.  But  somehow  a  wonderful  impres¬ 
sion  was  made  as  to  the  truth  and  power  and 
loveliness  of  the  Master.  And  there  were  not 
wanting  some  telling  thrusts  at  infidel  assail¬ 
ants  of  Christianity,  at  pretentious  teachers  of 
humanitarianism,  at  pulpit  mountebanks  who 
mingle  their  poor  wit  with  the  discussion  of 
the  most  solemn  and  precious  themes.  It  was 
grand  preaching. 

We  had  evidence  of  the  strong  man’s  breadth 
of  interest  and  sympathy  when  in  one  santence 
of  his  fervent  prayer  he  besouhgt  the  Lord’s 
blessing  upon  “the  President  of  the  United 
States,  the  Queen  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
the  Emperor  of  Germany,  and  the  President  of 
the  French  Republic.  ” 

In  the  evening  the  same  distinguished 
preacher  set  forth  with  earnest  and  cogent 
eloquence  a  plea  for  loyalty  to  the  Presby¬ 
terian  Church.  The  principal  substance  of 
his  notable  discourse  was  a  rapid  and  brilliant 
sketch  of  the  history  out  of  which  Presbyter¬ 
ianism  has  sprung  and  part  of  which  it  has 
been. 

There  was  a  glowing  ardor  of  manly  pride 
and  Christian  enthusiasm  in  some  of  the 
speaker’s  eloquent  passages.  But  the  sermon 
was  as  far  as  possible  from  sectarian  narrow¬ 
ness.  Repeatedly  the  Doctor  took  pains  to  ex¬ 
press  emphatically  his  fraternal  love  for  all 
Christian  disciples,  and  his  joy  in  the  success 
of  labors  for  Gospel  truth,  regardless  of 
denominational  distinctions.  E.  H.  Aveby. 

Duluth,  Minn. 

The  Romanists  in  Japan  have  a  special  dis¬ 
pensation  from  the  Pope,  allowing  them  to 
labor  half  of  the  Sabbath  day  and  attend  to 
their  religious  services  the  other  half.  But  in 
spite  of  these  concessions,  Romanism  does  not 
receive  the  favor  given  to  Protestantism. 


SARATOGA  AMONG  THE  TREE  TOPS. 

FBOK  AN  INTAI,ID*S  POINT  OF  VIFW. 

Saratoga!  The  very  name  calls  up  remem 
brances  of  a  whirling  vortex  of  gayety  into 
which  you  may  plunge  more  or  less  deeply 
according  to  your  taste;  a  life  highly  spiced 
with  a  variety  of  amusements  of  every  degree, 
from  interested  observation  to  active  partici¬ 
pation.  days  in  which  the  hours  are  not  long 
enough  to  indulge  in  all  the  recreations  that 
claim  the  attention. 

This  is  Saratoga  to  the  many,  and  the 
majority  even  of  those  who  come  here  to  find 
in  the  springs  a  Bethesda  of  healing  have  a 
share  in  the  many  diversities  of  occupation 
that  the  village  affords.  But  a  summer  spent 
among  the  tree  tops,  lifted  above  all  these 
distractions,  has  a  charm  of  its  own,  and  is 
long  to  be  remembered  from  its  unique  stand¬ 
point.  Upon  the  root  garden  of  Dr.  Strong’s 
far-famed  Sanitarium  one  finds  a  spot  where 
the  circuit  is  broken,  and  the  quiet  and  rest¬ 
fulness  are  intensified  by  contrast  with  the 
ceaseless  current  of  life  that  fiows  elsewhere. 
Perhaps  without  the  experience  of  complete 
physical  and  nervous  prostration  the  necessary 
conditions  for  the  intense  enjoyment  of  this 
oasis  of  refreshment  to  mind  and  body  could 
not  have  been  fulfilled.  But  here  pain  and 
weariness  are  alike  forgotten  as  the  long  sum¬ 
mer  hours  glide  peacefully  by.  each  one  linger¬ 
ing  with  a  touch  of  healing.  Unless  experience 
has  brought  the  knowledge,  possibly  one  can 
not  realize  the  sense  of  restfulness  and  freedom 
from  care  which  comes  with  the  entrance  into 
the  atmosphere  of  hopeful  sympathy  which 
pervades  the  Sanitarium.  It  is  not  only  the 
physiological,  but  the  psychological  treatment 
as  well,  which,  recognizing  the  intimate 
interdependence  of  mind  and  body,  restore 
at  once  the  exhausted  mental  and  bodily 
powers,  perserving  the  poise  between  nervous 
and  physical  strength,  and  keeping  them  in 
the  harmony  which  is  essential  to  health. 

But  among  the  many  remedial  appliances 
which  Dr.  Strong  has  gathered  here,  surely 
this  beautiful  retreat,  up  above  the  stir  of 
active  life,  with  its  many  interests,  must  be 
numbered  among  the  chief.  Here,  as  soon 
as  the  sun  has  passed  its  meridian,  one  enters 
into  a  season  of  perfect  rest,  that  is  hard,  if 
not  impossible,  to  attain  in  the  midst  of  home 
surroundings,  with  the  self-imposed  strain  of 
hourly  anxiety  to  once  more  assume  love’s 
duties.  Each  summer’s  day  becomes  an  idyl 
in  itself  among  the  tree  tope — the  blue  sky 
overhead,  with  its  fieet  of  white  cloud  ships 
floating  past,  the  breeze  stirring  among  the 
luxuriant  foliage  of  the  grand  old  elms  and 
maples,  which  rise  one  behind  another  till 
they  break  (he  sky  line  with  their  graceful 
heads,  with  only  now  and  then  a  glimpse  of  a 
gabled  roof  to  suggest  human  life,  which 
seems  so  far  away  with  its  cares  and  its 
duties.  The  swallows  skim  past  and  wheel 
about  aimlessly,  as  if  they  were  exulting  in 
the  sheer  delight  of  motion ;  the  song  of  a 
bird  swaying  upon  a  branch  breaks  the 
silence  into  music,  and  here  and  there  among 
the  flowers  which  bloom  luxuriantly  in  this 
roof  garden,  dart  tiny  bumming  birds,  looking 
like  blossoms  on  the  wing.  Here  the  complete 
rest  which  brings  in  itself  the  tenderest  heal¬ 
ing,  wraps  the  invalid  perforce  in  a  dolce 
far  niente,  that  one  would  not  willfully  disturb 
by  any  effort  of  mind  or  body.  One  can  be 
content  to  rest  in  the  midst  of  such  ideal  con¬ 
ditions  of  restfulness.  If  at  first  the  tired 
senses  are  but  faintly  conscious  of  all  the 
charms  that  melt  into  this  composite  of  peace, 
as  strength  comes  with  the  cooling  breezes 
they  quicken  into  the  intense  delight  in  each 
separate  charm  w^ich  convalescence  brings. 

The  long  golden  hours  drift  by,  and  the 
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A  KING’S  MESSENGER. 

It  was  during  a  delightful  drive  through 
Western  Reserve  farms  thai  I  first  beard  of 
Rev.  Samuel  Bissell  and  his  noble  work.  So 
much  were  we  interested  that  we  made  him 
and  his  good  wife  an  early  morning  call. 
Although  in  his  ninety-seventh  year,  when 
your  eye  fell  upon  him  you  involuntarily  re¬ 
duced  it  by  a  decade.  Seeing  The  Evangelist 
on  the  table,  which  he  has  taken  since  the  old 
anti-slavery  times,  I  thought  perhaps  your 
younger  readers  might  be  interested  to  hear 
from  this  connecting  link  between  the  old 
and  the  new between  the  last  century  and 
the  one  now  so  near  its  close.  Doubtless  to 
your  older  readers  his  story  is  familiar,  but  to 
me,  fresh  from  New  England,  it  had  all  the 
charm  of  a  romance. 

A  graduate  of  Y ale  in  1828 ;  licensed  to 
preach  in  1825 ;  opening  a  school  in  Aurora, 
O. ,  in  1826 ;  called  to  the  Presbyterian  church  at 
Twinsburg  in  1828.  Accompanied  there  by  sev¬ 
eral  young  men  whom  he  was  fitting  for  college, 
he  opened  a  school  in  a  log  shoe-shop  20x30 
feet.  Three  holes  were  cut  in  the  logs  for 
small  four -light  windows.  In  one  end  was  a 
fireplace  of  rough  stones,  topped  out  with 
sticks,  plastered  over  with  clay.  Into  this 
rude  structure  seats  were  put  in  the  autumn 
of  1828,  and  a  school  was  opened  “  free  to  all,  ” 
but  if  any  should  choose  to  pay,  the  tui¬ 
tion  would  be  two  dollars  for  a  term  of 
four  months.  About  forty  availed  themselves 
of  this  rare  advantage,  and  this  was  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  a  school  that  continued  under  the 
same  teacher  and  proprietor  for  more  than 
forty  years,  over  6,000  pupils  in  that  time 
coming  under  the  personal  instruction  of  Mr. 
Bissell  and  his  wife.  School  houses  and 
boarding  houses  were  built,  as  the  school 
sometimes  numbered  850. 

I  wish  some  one  would  write  the  story  of 
these  years  of  care,  of  anxiety,  of  self-denial ; 
of  personal,  wearying  manual  labor — above  all 
of  the  indomitable  courage  and  hope  that, 
unaided  by  legacy  or  appropriation,  accom¬ 
plished  this  grand  result.  Seeing  the  benign 
countenance,  the  gentlemanly  bearing  of  this 
almost  centenarian,  one  felt  such  a  King’s 
messenger  ought  to  dwell  in  a  king’s  palace 
instead  of  the  humble  cottage  hard  by  the 
last  effort  of  his  life,  undertaken  when  past 
seventy — a  large  stone  school  building.  “With¬ 
out  means,  with  a  very  scanty  income,  the 
foundation  was  laid  in  1866.”  Almost  penni¬ 
less  Mr.  Bissell  found  no  other  way  but  to 
put  bis  bands  to  the  work  and  rear  the  build¬ 
ing.  Save  cutting  and  laying  the  stone  and 
doing  the  plastering  most  of  the  work  was 
done  with  his  own  bands. 

The  story  of  his  life  and  work  would  make 
a  good  tract  to  scatter  among  the  restless, 
dissatisfied  ones  of  these  times.  I  trust  there 
are  enough  of  those  6,000  pupils  left  to  see 
that  life  is  made  bright  and  comfortable  for 
the  feeble  footsteps  while  they  linger  on  the 
shore  of  time.  I.  F. 

Ci.xvBi.Ain>,  Ohio. 


sun  sets  in  a  golden  glory  behind  the  tree  tops. 
The  beloved  house  physician.  Dr.  Robert 
Craighead,  who  unites  in  a  rare  degree  the 
qualities  of  sympathy,  tact,  and  personal 
magnetism  with  medical  skill,  comes  on  his 
evening  round  of  calls.  As  each  patient  feels 
strengthened  by  his  quiet  sympathy  and  cheer¬ 
ing  words  to  bear  the  burden  of  weariness 
or  pain  which  daily  grows  lighter  under  his 
care,  one’s  thoughts  turn  instinctively  to  the 
Great  Physician,  whose  sympathy  and  patience 
are  as  far  beyond  even  the  most  inexhaustible 
human  patience,  as  the  star  strewn  sky  is 
above  the  twilight  shrouded  earth.  One 
remembers  the  lake-side  hospital  where  He 
stood  at  even,  and  as  the  sick  and  suffering 
were  brought  to  Him,  He  laid  His  bands  on 
every  one  of  them  and  healed  thein.  And 
remembering  that  the  same  infinite  love  still 
“  bealeth  all  our  infirmities,  ”  the  peace  which 
passeth  all  understanding  enters  the  heart  and 
crowns  the  peace  with  which  the  beauty  of 
His  handiwork  fioods  this  place, of  rest  for  ex¬ 
hausted  bodies. 

On  Sunday  evenings,  as  the  twilight  deepens, 
the  voice  of  praise  is  added  to  the  call  of  the 
birds  to  each  other,  and  the  beginning  of 
night’s  symphonies.  From  the  thronged  par¬ 
lors  arises  the  hymn  of  evening  worship,  and 
even  if  unable  to  mingle  with  the  worshippers, 
the  heart  joins  in  the  sweet  strains : 

“  D»r  is  drlns  ia  the  west. 

Heaven  Is  toncbing  earth  with  rest. 

Wait  and  worship  while  the  night 
Sets  her  evening  lamps  alight 
Throngh  all  the  sky. 

Holy,  holy,  holy.  Lord  God  of  Hosts, 

Heaven  and  earth  are  fnll  of  Thee, 

Heaven  and  earth  are  praising  Thee 
O  Lord  most  high.’* 


THE  PREACHING  WE  NEED. 

The  summer  season  of  rest  has  now  ended 
and  the  congregations  that  have  been  scat¬ 
tered  are  returning  to  their  church  homes  for 
instruction  and  work.  The  pastor  who  has 
been  away  from  his  pulpit  on  the  much  need¬ 
ed  vacation  is  again  in  bis  place  among  the 
people  whom  be  is  endeavoring  to  serve  as  an 
able  minister  of  the  New  Testament.  Very 
wisely  he  is  laying  out  plans  for  the  autumn 
and  winter  months  now  at  band,  and  arrang¬ 
ing  his  course  of  study  for  the  benefit  of  him¬ 
self  and  his  people.  The  question  that  he 
finds  pressing  upon  his  attention  with  unusual 
force  relates  mainly  to  his  pulpit  work,  and 
he  is  mapping  out  a  series  of  discourses  for 
the  edification  of  his  hearers.  The  question 
then  is  a  most  timely  one :  What  is  the  most 
useful  kind  of  preaching  and  how  may  it  be 
made  effective? 

We  assign  no  value  to  the  popular  objection 
against  what  is  called  doctrinal  preaching, 
for  the  true  presentation  of  the  gospel  and  its 
efficiency  must  necessarily  be  in  the  line  of 
doctrine,  in  the  sense  of  teaching  which  the 
term  signifies.  Truth  always  comes  to  us  in 
the  form  of  doctrine,  but  it  ia  guarded  and 
explained  in  one  of  Paul’s  terse  expressions  in 
bis  letter  to  the  Ephesians — “  the  truth  as  it  is 
in  Jesus.  ”  The  problem  that  now  faces  every 
true  ambassador  for  Christ  desirous  of  doing 
bis  best  work  for  his  people  is  this :  How  be 
shall  make  the  knowledge  he  has  acquired 
through  study  and  intercourse  with  men  trib¬ 
utary  to  a  practical  exposition  and  enforce¬ 
ment  of  the  great  facts  and  principles  of  the 
gospel  in  their  bearing  upon  every  day  life. 
There  are  truths  in  the  intellectual  and  moral 
sphere  outside  of  Christ  and  bis  teachings, 
but  “the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus”  has  new  and 
distinguishing  characteristics,  and  is  a  thing 
of  life  and  power.  They  who  speak  to  the 
thoughtful  minds  of  the  present  day  will  not 
forget  that  the  words  of  the  Great  Teacher, 
both  as  to  their  substance  and  manner,  are 
themes  which  the  people  crave  and  hear  with 
gladness. 

The  old  gospel  presented  in  its  adaptation  to 
the  urgent  needs  of  the  soul  and  to  our  times, 
has  lost  none  of  its  attractiveness  and  power. 
There  is  no  book  so  new,  vivid  and  glowing 
with  the  spirit  of  energy  as  the  gospel.  While 
it  is  on  every  page  divine  it  is  also  intensely 
human.  It  is  a  well  of  living  water  for  the 
thirsty.  It  is  a  feast  of  good  things  for  the 
hungry.  It  has  for  the  men  and  women  of 
our  day  words  of  comfort  and  cheer.  It  is  a 
gospel  of  hope,  of  love,  of  joy,  of  rest.  It  is 
as  much  adapted  to  the  times  in  which  we 
live  as  it  was  when  Jesus  discoursed  with  so 
much  simplicity  and  dignity  to  the  nameless 
woman  at  Jacob’s  well,  as  when  to  Nicodemus 
in  the  quiet  evening  be  unfolded  the  great 
doctrine  of  the  new  birth  into  the  new  life, 
as  when  he  taught  the  beneficent  truth  of  an 
overruling  Providence  in  the  birds  of  the  air 
and  the  fragrance  of  the  flowers,  and  as  when 
he  described  the  nature  and  progress  of  his 
kingdom  in  the  parables  of  the  mustard  seed 
and  the  leaven  in  the  meal.  There  is  no  sub- 
limer  work  to  which  men  are  called  and  none 
so  laden  with  comfort  and  joy  as  that  assigned 
to  the  heralds  of  the  glad  tidings.  We  have 
fallen  upon  a  period  of  restlessness  and  anx¬ 
iety  in  the  nation.  There  are  disturbing  ele¬ 
ments  at  work  in  the  church  and  in  the  world. 
We  have  reason  to  hope  that  more  than  ever 
the  people  will  go  to  the  sanctuary  for  in¬ 
struction  and  refuge,  and  with  more  than  or¬ 
dinary  attention  will  they  be  inclined  to 
hearken  to  the  words  of  their  spiritual  guides. 
What  is  needed  in  our  day  is  the  live  gospel 
of  the  living  Christ  addressed  with  pungency 
and  power  to  the  minds  and  hearts  of  men. 

Subscriber. 


OUR  CHURCH  IN  NEWPORT,  R.  I, 

By  Prof.  Wm.  Brenton  Oresne,  Jr..  D.D. 

It  is  much  needed.  The  good  work  that  it 
has  done  indicates  this.  Its  location  confirms 
it,  for  it  is  in  a  quarter  of  the  city  which  is 
growing  rapidly  and  where  there  is  but  one 
other  church,  an  Episcopalian.  The  large  and 
increasing  number  of  Presbyterian  families  in 
the  town  demonstrates  the  need.  Hitherto 
the  one  Congregational  church  has  ministered 
to  many  of  these  faithfully  and  well,  and  it 
will  continue  to  do  so.  But  it  never  reached 
all  even  before  the  wonderful  and  wonder¬ 
fully  blessed  Presbyterian  movement  in  New 
England  began,  and  now  that  the  Presbyteri¬ 
ans  in  all  tbe  larger  cities  have  churches  of 
their  own,  should  not  those  in  Newport,  and 
should  not  their  heroic  efforts  to  this  end  be 
regarded  by  tbe  Church  in  general  as  sympa¬ 
thetically  as  like  efforts  in  other  places  have 
been? 

Our  Newport  church  is  in  sore  need.  A  lot 
has  been  secured.  A  commodious,  susbstan- 
tial,  and  beautiful  building  has  been  erected. 
The  lecture-room  has  been  finished.  A  congre¬ 
gation  of  over  two  hundred  has  been  gathered. 
Many  more  are  only  waiting  to  come  in  until 
the  church  itself  is  completed.  To  do  this 
sufficiently  for  present  purposes  $4,000  are  re¬ 
quired.  Of  this  sum  $1,000  has  been  promised 
on  condition  that  the  other  $8,000  be  raised 
soon.  Here,  then,  is  the  need,  the  difficulty. 
The  work  cannot  go  forward  without  this 
amount,  and  it  can  scarcely  be  secured  in 
Newport.  The  congregation,  though  poor, 
have  already  given  grandly,  and  summer 
visitors  have  contributed  generously.  Are 
there  not,  then,  some  in  other  cities  who  will 
come  to  the  help  of  this  struggling  and  needed 
church. 


In  1549  Francis  Xavier  went  to  Japan,  and 
at  first  had  great  success,  but  after  his  death 
tbe  people  became  suspicious  of  the  Romanists 
and  they  were  ordered  from  the  country. 
Thousands  of  natives  fled  to  China  or  Formosa, 
and  many  were  killed.  No  foreigners  except 
Dutch  traders  were  allowed  in  Japan,  and  no 
Japanese  was  allowed  to  leave  the  country. 
For  two  centuries  the  intercourse  with  the 
Dutch  language  and  literature  and  knowledge 
kept  the  Japanese  from  stagnation,  and  the 
Dutch  paved  the  way  for  the  entrance  of  Perry 
and  the  treaty  with  tbe  United  States.  On 
July  4,  1849,  certain  ports  were  opened  to  trade 
or  residence. 


It  is  said  that  in  Japan  everybody  likes  to 
read,  and  there  is  great  need  of  means  for  the 
c  rculation  of  .Christian  literature. 
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ABOUT  JAPAN. 

The  original  name  of  Japan  is  Dai  Nippon, 
meaning  Great  Dayspring.  The  names  of  the 
larger  islands  mean  “Main  Island,”  “Nine 
Countries,”  “Your  Provinces,”  and  “Uncivil¬ 
ised  Region.  ”  The  general  shape  of  the  main 
group  is  like  that  of  an  archer’s  bow,  recurved 
at  each  end,  the  string  bisecting  the  Sea  of 
Japan,  the  arrow-rest  being  at  Tokyo,  the 
capital,  which  is  thus  almost  exactly  at  the 
centre  of  the  empire. 

Japan  is  part  of  the  chain  of  volcanoes 
stretching  from  Kamtschatka  into  China,  the 
islands  being  the  tops  of  otherwise  submerged 
plateaus.  There  are  eighteen  active  volcanoes, 
and  earthquakes  occur  almost  continually. 
The  scenery  is  rarely  wild  and  imposing, 
though  in  general  beautiful.  Most  of  the 
mountains  are  rounded  and  covered  with 
forests. 

Nearly  all  types  of  vegetation,  temperate, 
arctic,  and  tropical,  prevail.  A  picnic  in  Japan 
is  called  a  “flower-viewing,”  and  several  times 
a  year  the  whole  population  turns  out  for  no 
other  reason  than  to  visit  places  noted  for  cer¬ 
tain  kinds  of  blossoms.  Around  these  the  na¬ 
tional  holidays  revolve.  The  dowers  start 
with  the  plum  blossoms,  followed  by  the 
cherry,  peony,  wisteria,  iris,  lotus,  chrysan¬ 
themum,  and  maple,  for  the  Japanese  count 
bright  leaves  as  flowers. 

The  townspeople  eat  rice  as  a  staple,  bread 
being  almost  unknown.  The  poor  people  in 
the  country  eat  millet,  wheat,  barley,  and  the 
radish.  Buddhism  forbids  the  eating  of  meat, 
but  sometimes  the  natives  evade  the  law,  and 
keep  their  consciences  clean  at  the  same  time, 
by  calling  deer  “mountain  whale,”  while 
venison  is  sold  in  the  markets  as  flsh. 

The  people  are  bright  and  quick,  and  are 
frank,  faithful,  kind,  loving,  and  courteous, 
but  lying  is  a  national  vice.  A  native  will 
often  lie  rather  than  be  impolite.  Smoking  is 
prevalent,  and  injures  the  people. 

The  Japanese  are  supposed  to  have  come 
from  Korea.  They  found  in  the  new  country 
inhabitants  who  were  hunters  and  flshermen. 
The  conquerors  were  a  superior  race,  and 
were  agriculturists  and  warriors,  armed  with 
iron  weapons.  They  divided  the  land  among 
themselves,  and  made  the  aborigines  their 
serfs.  Ancestor  worship  was  the  religion  of 
the  invaders,  and  out  of  their  fashion  of  deify¬ 
ing  their  relations  and  heroes  arose  Shintoism. 
The  ruler,  the  Mikado,  said  to  be  descended 
from  one  who  sprang  from  the  sun,  became 
the  head  of  the  nation. 

There  are  no  idols  in  the  Shinto  temples. 
Shintoism  consists  of  the  worship  of  ancestors 
and  the  powers  of  nature,  the  sun  especially. 
The  only  objects  in  the  temples  are  a  small 
mirror,  emblematic  of  light,  and  some  strips 
of  white  paper.  Pilgrimages  to  various  places 
form  a  feature  of  this  religion. 

Buddhism  was  introduced  in  the  sixth  cen¬ 
tury  from  Korea,  and  became  the  national 
religion. 

On  each  side  of  the  entrance  to  the  Buddhist 
temple  in  Tokyo  stands  a  hideous  idol.  To 
the  iron  grating  enclosing  one  of  these  flgures 
are  hung  many  straw  shoes  belonging  to  the 
coolies  who  have  sore  feet  and  have  placed 
them  there  as  offerings  and  inducements  to 
the  gods  to  cure  their  feet.  In  the  main  apart¬ 
ment  of  the  temple  is  a  shrine  where  men, 
women,  and  children  pay  their  devotions.  They 
toss  a  small  piece  of  money  into  a  box  flve  or 

ix  feet  long,  place  their  hands  on  their 


heads,  repeat  a  few  words  in  a  low  voice,  and 
then  give  place  to  others.  Not  far  from  the 
shrine  is  a  wooden  image,  much  worn  by  rub¬ 
bing.  A  person  with  a  sore  hand  rubs  a  band 
of  the  image,  one  with  weak  eyes  rubs  the 
eyes,  etc.,  in  hopes  that  the  afliicted  member 
will  thus  be  healed.  The  image  of  Buddha  at 
Kamarma,  thirteen  miles  from  Yokohama,  is 
made  of  bronze,  and  is  forty-four  feet  in 
height.  It  was  cast  and  erected  about  six 
hundred  years  ago.  In  front  of  the  idol  are 
vases  and  a  bronze  brazier  where  incense  is 
burned  day  by  day,  for  the  pilgrims  who  are 
constantly  coming,  dressed  in  white  garments, 
with  broad  hats  and  little  bells  fastened  to 
their  girdles  or  staves.  ' 

The  Ainos  are  believed  by  many  to  be  the 
original  inhabitants  of  Japan.  They  are  now 
found  only  in  the  northern  part  of  the  empire. 
There  are  more  than  15,000  of  these  people. 
They  are  ignorant,  but  kind  and  gentle,  and 
more  truthful  than  their  more  civilized  coun¬ 
trymen.  They  have  beautiful  brown  eyes  and 
a  pleasant  smile.  In  winter  they  wear  coats 
and  hoods  of  skin ;  in  summer  long  coats  of 
bark  cloth.  The  women  tattoo  their  faces. 
Their  ceremonies  and  customs  are  quite  unlike 
those  of  the  Japanese,  and  they  are  despised 
by  them.  At  one  time  it  was  against  the  law 
to  teach  an  Aino  to  read  or  write. 

The  Ainos  believe  in  one  supreme  Creator  of 
all  things,  but  He  has,  they  think,  made  a 
great  number  of  inferior  beings,  to  whom  he 
he  assigned  different  departments  in  the 
management  of  the  world.  It  would  be  a 
discourtesy  for  an  Aino  to  worship  one  deity 
in  place  of  another.  When  in  danger  on  the 
sea,  he  must  call  for  help  only  from  the  god 
of  the  sea,  and  for  good  crops  he  must  look  to 
the  god  of  the  harvest.  They  think  that  there 
are  good  and  bad  angels,  and  that  there  will 
always  be  strife  between  them.  For  every  god 
there  is  an  evil  being  who  works  against  him. 

The  Ainos  seldom  complain,  as  they  think 
that  whatever  the  gods  do  is  right,  and  that 
whatever  they  have  made  is  of  some  use,  but 
they  have  little  real  religion.  They  have  no 
direct  intercourse  with  God,  and  pray  only 
when  they  are  in  want  of  something.  The 
wife  is  never  allowed  to  share  in  a  man’s 
devotions.  He  is  afraid  of  his  wife’s  prayers, 
as  he  4cnows  she  is  not  well  treated.  The 
nearest  approach  to  temples  or  altars  among 
the  Ainos  are  pieces  of  wood  whittled  into 
shavings,  which  are  set  up  near  the  house  or 
flshing-place,  or  wherever  they  wish  the  favor 
of  some  god  to  be  shown.  They  believe  in 
immortality,  but  care  little  about  heaven  or  a 
future  life.  They  say  that  there  are  three 
heavens,  the  “high  vanity  skies,”  the  “star- 
bearing  skies,”  and  the  “foggy  heavens.”  and 
that  there  are  six  worlds  below  this  one.  The 
festival  of  the  bear  is  their  great  day  of 
festivity. 

The  Mikado  was  the  flrst  ruler  in  Japan,  but 
gradually  the  military  leaders  gained  power 
and  took  possession  of  the  authority  of  the 
empire.  There  was,  too,  a  gradual  separation 
between  the  military  and  agricultural  classes. 
The  military  class  was  that  of  the  Samurai, 
the  “soldier-scholar.”  from  which  class  have 
come  all  the  great  warriors,  statesmen, 
scholars,  reformers,  Christian  thinkers  and 
philanthropists  of  modem  times.  For  many 
years  there  was  constant  war  between  the 
various  classes,  striving  for  the  mastery.  In 
1869  the  Mikado  was  restored.  The  present 
emperor  is  said  to  be  the  one  hundred  and 
twenty-third  sovereign  of  this  dynasty.  He 
was  born  in  November,  1852,  and  succeeded 
his  father  in  February,  1867. 


The  palace  at  Tokyo  stands  on  high  ground 
in  the  western  part  of  the  city,  and  is  sur¬ 
rounded  by  a  moat  and  three  walls. 

In  1859  the  flrst  Protestant  missionaries  went 
to  Japan.  They  were  from  the  Episcopal 
Church,  and  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Hepburn  of  th» 
Presbyterian  Church  arrived  in  Japan  in 
November  of  the  same  year.  Public  service 
for  foreigners  was  established  at  their  home 
in  Yokohama,  and  Dr.  Hepburn’s  medical 
skill  and  practice  gave  him  opportunity  to 
speak  of  Christ  to  his  patients,  though  he  was 
not  allowed  to  preach. 

In  January,  1872,  .nil  the  missionaries  and 
Christian  residents  in  Japan  united  in  a  Week 
of  Prayer.  The  Book  of  Acts  was  read  in 
course  day  by  day,  and  some  Japanese  students 
joined  the  missionaries  in  prayer  for  the  Holy 
Spirit.  The  Rev.  S.  R.  Brown,  a  missionary 
of  the  Dutch  Reformed  Church,  organized  a 
church  consisting  of  eleven  members.  To-day 
this  church  has  a  membership  of  eight  hun¬ 
dred.  Then  restrictions  were  removed  qnd 
foreign  teachers  were  welcomed.  The  Presby¬ 
terian  Church  sent  out  ninety-three  mission¬ 
aries  from  1859  to  the  close  of  1891.  Almost 
every  Missionary  Board  founded  a  mission  in 
J apan,  but  there  were  not  enough  missionaries 
to  supply  the  demand.  Towns  that  would  have 
welcomed  them  were  left  untaught. 

Then,  from  some  political  cause,  there  came 
a  reaction,  and  there  was  a  popular  feeling  of 
opposition  to  everything  foreign;  but  the 
Japanese  Christians  generally  remained  faith¬ 
ful  to  Christ. 

The  work  of  the  churches  in  and  about 
Tokyo,  while  meeting  opposition  and  many 
difficulties,  is  nevertheless  prospering  moder¬ 
ately.  A  missionary  just  returned  from  a  tour 
says  that  he  preached  in  a  Buddhist  temple 
now  without  a  priest.  The  idols  were  still 
there,  but  the  people  said  the  temple  had  been 
built  for  the  worship  of  God,  and  as  the 
preacher  said  he  would  preach  about  the  true 
God,  he  should  be  heard.  Then  the  people 
might  choose  whom  they  would  worship,  God 
or  Buddha.  A  large  number  was  present,  and 
listened  respectfully  to  the  Gospel. 

A  spirit  of  greater  earnestness  is  spreading 
among  the  churches,  but  there  is,  too,  more 
enmity  from  the  Buddhists.  At  one  place 
about  seven  hundred  people  gathered  to  hear 
a  missionary  speak,  but  stirred  up  by  the 
priests,  they  began  to  throw  stones,  and  the 
meeting  could  not  be  held.  At  another  place  a 
Japanese  helper  was  preaching  to  a  large 
audience  who  were  eagerly  listening,  when  a 
priest  cried  out:  “It  is  against  the  Japanese 
constitution  and  law  to  preach  Christianity.  ” 
This  caused  a  furious  uproar,  and  the  teachers 
had  to  flee  for  their  lives.  The  students  of  the 
Doshisha  College  are  also  attacked  and  injured. 

The  ignorance  of  the  children  in  religious 
matters  is  very  great.  Most  of  the  girls  and 
boys  still  regard  their  ancestors  as  the  object 
of  their  worship  and  highest  reverence.  Most 
of  them  have  little  idea  of  a  future  life,  or  of 
what  is  meant  by  the  soul. 

A  young  man  who  lives  in  an  interior  city 
of  Japan  was  going  to  school  in  Tokyo,  and 
on  his  way  he  spent  part  of  one  night  in 
Osaka.  As  it  was  Wednesday  night,  he  asked 
where  he  might  And  a  church,  and  in  spite  of 
the  ridicule  of  those  of  whom  he  inquired, 
he  persevered  until  he  discovered  a  place  where 
a  prayer-meeting  was  held,  and  after  spending 
an  hour  with  the  Christians,  he  took  the  mid¬ 
night  train  for  Tokyo. 
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RET.  ANSON  HALL  PARMELEE. 

This  devoted  servant  of  Christ  entered  into 
rest  Tuesday,  August  28,  1894,  after  a  lingering 
illness  from  Bright’s  disease.  He  was  bom  in 
Bristol,  Vermont,  September  19,  1810,  and 
cqpsequently  had  nearly  completed  eighty-four 
years  of  life.  He  was  graduated  from  Middle- 
bury  College  with  the  class  of  1889.  Of  the 
whole  number,  forty-two,  only  six  are  living, 
one  of  whom,  an  octogenarian.  Prof.  T.  K. 
Wright,  the  well  known  instructor  of  Elbridge 
Academy,  was  present  at  the  funeral  services. 

In  1842  he  completed  his  theological  studies 
at  Andover  Theological  Seminary.  Imme¬ 
diately  after  he  went  South  as  agent  of  the 
American  Tract  Society  to  establish  colportage 
in  North  and  South  Carolina  and  Georgia. 
After  three  years  of  successful  work  there,  he 
came  to  the  State  of  New  York  and  began  his 
pastorate  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  Addi¬ 
son,  Steuben  County.  There  he  labored  ten 
years,  removing  from  that  place  to  Livonia, 
Livingston  County,  where  he  remained  four¬ 
teen  years.  The  next  and  his  last  charge  was 
at*  Seneca  Castle,  Ontario  County,  where  he 
preached  four  years.  For  nearly  fifteen  years 
thereafter  he  lived  on  a  farm  near  that  place, 
and  in  1889  he  moved  to  Phelps,  where  the 
evening  of  his  life  was  spent  with  the  family 
of  his  only  son. 

In  1848  he  married  Mary  Elizabeth  Whiting, 
daughter  of  the  Rev.  Francis  L.  Whiting,  who 
died  in  1858,  leaving  three  children,  who  now 
survive,  Mrs.  George  Waterhouse  of  Beaufort, 
South  Carolina;  Mrs.  John  Barnes  of  Rock¬ 
ford,  Ill.,  and  G.  H.  Parmelee  of  Phelps,  at 
whose  residence  he  died.  He  was  married  a 
second  time  to  Lycintha  Martin  of  Rochester, 
January  8,  1860,  and  during  these  later  years 
of  feebleness  she  has  lovingly  cared  for  him, 
and  in  the  later  weeks  has  tenderly  watched 
at  his  bedside  and  ministered  to  his  many 
necessities. 

“"At  his  funeral  on  Thursday  peculiarly  appro¬ 
priate  and  comforting  remarks  were  offered  by 
the  Rev.  Dr.  W.  H.  Webb  of  Geneva.  The 
Rev.  J.  W.  Jacks  of  Romulus  paid  a  tribute  of 
respect  to  the  memory  of  the  deceased  brother 
and  presbyter,  and  the  Rev.  W.  H.  Bates  of 
Rochester  offered  prayer.  The  remains  were 
taken  to  Livonia  for  burial. 

In  his  death  a  man  of  most  excellent  spirit 
and  noble  qualities  has  been  called  from  earth. 
He  was  exceedingly  modest  and  sensitive  in 
nature,  not  ready  to  advance  his  own  views, 
though  when  drawn  out  they  were  always 
recognized  as  well  digested  and  valuable.  This 
vein  of  ready  wit  always  came  to  his  relief 
and  made  him  companionable,  and  his  opinions 
well  received.  He  was  a  good  student,  and 
expressed  himself  in  apt  and  concise  language, 
80  that  his  sermons  and  prayers  meant  much : 
condensed,  they  were  still  replete  with  thought 
and  happy  suggestion.  It  was  a  sweet  experi¬ 
ence  to  listen  to  his  prayers.  Long  after  his 
strength  forbade  his  preaching,  he  engaged  in 
Sabbath -school  and  evangelistic  work. 

He  was  no  idler  either  in  the  Master’s 
vineyard  or  in  the  usual  duties  of  life.  He 
was  helpful  to  his  successor  in  his  last  pas¬ 
torate,  proving  that  a  resident  minister  in  the 
congregation  ruay  be  a  source  of  strength  and 
comfort  to  the  man  in  the  pulpit  who  is 
actively  feeding  the  fiock.  It  was  delightful 
to  hear  the  expressions  of  appreciation  of  his 
life,  influence,  and  work  which  always  fell 
from  the  lips  of  the  two  young  men  whom  he 
had  guided  into  the  blessed  ministry  of  Christ. 
Men  whose  names  are  well  known  and  honored 
by  the  Church,  they  were  always  happy  to 
recognize  their  indebtedness  to  the  faithful 
pastor  of  their  earlier  days.  His  was  a  fruit¬ 
ful  ministry  not  only  in  the  winning  of  souls, 
but  in  the  edification  of  saints.  And  happy 


will  be  the  greetings  of  the  many  who  have 
preceded  him  into  light  eternal. 

It  was  a  painful  fact  that  neither  of  his 
daughters  could  be  at  the  funeral  services,  as 
Mrs.  Waterhouse  has  just  been  bereaved  of  her 
husband,  and  her  sister  was  with  her  in  South 
Carolina,  too  far  away  to  reach  here  in  the 
limited  time  which  intervened  between  his 
decease  and  burial.  But  there  was  a  beautiful 
service  beside  the  casket  after  the  other  duties 
were  over,  the  baptism  of  his  youngest  grand¬ 
son,  Richard  Hall  Parmelee,  an  infant.  For 
the  four  other  children  the  aged  grandfather 
had  performed  the  service ;  it  was  fitting  that 
the  little  one  should  be  given  to  a  covenant 
keeping  Gdd  ere  the  remains  of  that  sainted 
one  were  borne  away  for  burial. 

Earth  is  the  poorer,  yet  heaven  is  the  richer 
by  reason  of  bis  departure.  But  his  influence 
shall  remain  on  earth  fragrant,  beneficent, 
abiding.  J.  W.  Jacks. 


LETTER  FROM  BALTIMORE. 

The  Presbytery  of  Baltimore  has  added  ten 
ministers  to  its  roll  during  the  year.  Two 
churches  have  been  organized.  The  increase 
in  officers  and  members  has  been  as  follows : 
seven  elders,  seven  deacons,  and  382  members. 
Most  of  our  vacancies  have  been  filled,  and 
the  churches  are  looking  forward  with  encour¬ 
agement  to  their  winter  work. 

Population  is  rapidly  increasing  in  and  near 
this  city,  and  with  the  incoming  of  popula¬ 
tion  we  look  for  Presbyterian  families.  Some 
of  our  city  churches  have  grown  rapidly.  The 
churches  in  the  country  have  a  struggle. 
Here,  as  in  other  parts  of  the  country,  many 
are  seeking  homes  in  the  city,  and  the  country 
churches  feel  the  loss. 

Monsignore  Satolli’s  manifesto  on  the  tem¬ 
perance  question,  even  in  its  revised  form,  has 
aroused  a  feeling  against  intemperance  and 
liquor  selling,  and  has  given  a  view  of  the 
extent  of  it  in  that  Church  which  must  lead  to 
its  restraint.  And  now  the  Knights  of  Pythias 
in  their  report,  at  their  gathering  at  Washing¬ 
ton,  state  their  desire  that  all  their  lodges  may 
refuse  to  admit  liquor  sellers  and  bartenders 
among  their  members.  If  great  societies  of 
this  kind  would  only  take  such  a  position  and 
make  the  whole  business  of  liquor  selling 
odious  in  the  eyes  of  the  people,  something 
might  be  done  to  stay  the  ravages  of  this  ter¬ 
rible  evil.  ^ 

Seventeen  years  ago  the  Grand  Lodge  of 
Masons  in  Michigan  took  some  such  position, 
but  we  have  no  knowledge  as  to  whether  they 
lived  up  to  the  stand  they  took.  We  feel  that 
if  the  people  would  live  up  to  the  laws  enacted 
and  the  resolutions  passed,  the  liquor  traffic 
would  soon  be  under  control.  It  is  an  easy 
thing  to  pass  resolutions,  and  in  some  cases,  to 
get  stringent  laws  passed  by  our  legislatures, 
but  to  see  that  they  are  carried  out  is  quite 
another  thing. 

The  Postoffice  Department  are  a  good  deal 
exercised  at  present  over  the  pernicious  books 
that  are  seeking  transmission  through  the 
mails.  So  adroitly  are  publishers  concealing 
the  poison  in  their  books  and  pamphlets  that 
it  passes  without  being  detected.  And  when 
it  is  detected  and  prohibited,  it  is  not  unfre- 
quently  the  case  that  the  sale  of  the  bad  book 
is  increased.  The  beet  way  to  prevent  the 
sale  of  bad  books,  as  it  seems  to  us,  is  to  create 
a  fondness  for  something  better.  This  our 
public  libraries  are  doing  to  a  great  extent. 
An  effort  was  made  at  the  last  Legislature  to 
start  public  libraries  in  every  country  town  of 
the  State,  but  the  petition  was  prepared  too 
late,  and  nothing  could  be  done.  The  effort 
will  probably  be  renewed. 

An  able  minister  of  the  Baptist  church,  the 
Rev.  Dr.  T.  W.  M.  Williams,  of  this  city,  has 


just  passed  away.  For  fortj  -three  years  he 
filled  a  pulpit  in  Baltimore.  He  was  born  in 
Portsmouth,  Va. ,  in  April,  1830.  He  was 
called  to  Baltimore  in  1850.  He  was  a  man  of 
broad  views,  and  bad  the  esteem  of  Christian 
people  of  all  denominations.  For  many  years 
he  was  President  of  the  Maryland  Tract  So¬ 
ciety.  He  was  active  in  many  societies  in 
which  all  denominations  were  represented. 

R.  H.  W. 

GOOD  WORDS. 

While  the  drought  is  consuming  this  proud 
and  wicked  land,  in  which  Sabbath  breaking, 
divorce,  dishonesty,  drunkenness,  and  law¬ 
lessness  prevail,  it  is  well  for  us  all  to  consider 
the  words  spoken  by  the  Lord,  through  His 
prophet,  to  a  proud  and  wicked  nation  of 
early  times.  And  let  us  remember  that  what 
He  bated  then.  He  hates  now,  for  He  is  the 
unchanging  God,  who  will  by  no  means  clear 
the  guilty. 

“It  is  an  evil  and  a  bitter  thing  that 
thou  has  forsaken'  the  Lord,  thy  God,  and 
that  My  fear  is  not  in  thee,  saith  the  Lord. 

I  had  planted  thee  a  noble  vine,  .  .  .  how 
then  art  thou  turned  into  the  degenerate  plant 
of  a  strange  vine  unto  me?  For  though  thou 
wash  thee  with  nitre,  and  take  thee  much 
soap,  thine  iniquity  is  marked  before  Me,  saith 
the  Lord  God.  .  .  .  Wherefore  the  showers 
have  been  withholden,  and  there  has  been  no 
latter  rain.  .  .  .  Thy  way  and  thy  doings  have 
procured  these  things  unto  thee ;  this  is  thy 
wickedness,  because  it  is  bitter,  because  it 
reacheth  into  my  heart.  .  .  .  For  My  people  is 
foolish ;  they  have  not  known  Me ;  they  are 
foolish  children  and  they  have  no  understand¬ 
ing  ;  they  are  wise  to  do  evil,  but  to  do  good 
they  have  no  knowledge.  .  .  .  For  this  shall 
the  earth  mourn  and  the  heavens  above  be 
black.  .  .  .  Shall  I  not  visit  for  those  things? 
and  shall  not  My  soul  be  avenged  on  such  a 
nation  as  this?  .  .  .  Your  sins  have  with¬ 
holden  good  things  from  you.  ...  I  will 
surely  consume  them,  saith  the  Lord :  there 
shall  be  no  grapes  on  the  vine,  nor  figs  on  the 
fig  tree,  and  the  leaf  shall  fade,  and  the  things 
that  I  have  given  them  shall  pass  away  from 
them.  .  .  .  Who  is  the  wise  man  that  may 
understand  this  .  .  .  for  the  land  perisheth 
and  is  burned  up  like  a  wilderness  that  none 
passeth  through.  And  the  Lord  saith.  Because 
they  have  forsaken  My  law  which  I  set  before 
them,  and  have  not  obeyed  My  voice.  .  .  . 
Therefore,  thus  saith  the  Lord  of  hosts,  .  .  . 
Behold  I  will  feed  them,  this  people,  with 
wormwood,  and  give  them  water  of  gall  to 
drink.  .  .  Only  acknowledge  thine  iniquity, 
that  thou  hast  transgressed  against  the  Lord, 
thy  God.  Turn,  O  backsliding  children  .  .  . 
return  unto  Me.  .  .  .  Stand  ye  in  the  ways 
and  see  and  ask  for  the  old  paths,  where  is 
the  good  way,  and  walk  therein,  and  ye  shall 
find  rest  for  your  souls.”  .  .  .“Who  would  not 
fear  Thee,  O  King  of  nations?  .  .  .  there  is 
none  like  unto  Thee,  .  .  .  the  true  God,  the 
living  God,  and  an  everlasting  King,  at  His 
wrath  the  earth  shall  tremble  and  the  nations 
shall  not  be  able  to  abide  His  indignation. 
...  He  hath  made  the  earth  by  His  power.” 

.  .  .  And  ye  shall  seek  for  Me  and  ye  shall  find 
Me  when  ye  shall  search  for  Me  with  your 
whole  heart.” — Jeremiah,  in  Many  Verses. 


It  is  better  to  run  the  shoes  down  at  the 
heel  than  to  be  too  lazy  to  walk. 

If  some  people  knew  that  the  sun  had  spots 
on  it,  they  would  almost  worry  themselves 
to  death. 

The  man  God  uses  is  not  the  one  who  spends 
most  of  his  time  in  looking  for  an  easy  pla  e. 

Church  members  who  never  smile  will  some 
day  find  out  how  much  harm  they  have  done. 
—Ram’s  Horn. 
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37te  Religious  Press. 

The  Religious  Herald  of  Hartford  has  the 
following,  which  hardly  escapes  impertinence: 

Many  who  have  heard  B.  Fay  Mills,  or  heard 
of  him,  with  Christian  approval,  are  wonder¬ 
ing  if  he  will  try  to  mix  hie  newly  adopted 
socialism  with  evangelism  and  revival  work, 
and  how  he  will  succeed.  It  is  just  made 
public  that  he  is  to  be  an  acting  Presbyterian 
pastor  for  a  year.  Will  he  treat  h>s  church  as 
aside  from  and  antagonistic  to  that  terrestrial 
branch  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven  which,  even 
in  our  Lord’s  day  was  “at  hand,”  we  as  part 
of  it,  or  at  least  auxiliary  to  it?  Will  he  ap¬ 
ply  the  extreme  anti-individualism  he  has 
been  encouraging  westward,  or  (as  hitherto) 
strive  to  “save  alive"  single  souls  of  men? 
Will  he  deny  that  anyone  is  converted  in  his 
Albany  congregation  unless  “the  whole”  is? 
Will  he  contract  with  the  church  which  has 
called  him  on  the  theory  that  he  has  ascribed 
to  our  Lord  of  “  saving  the  whole  wreck,  ”  or 
even  the  smaller  whole  of  the  Albanv  nart 
of  it?  ^  ^ 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  idea  of  one’s  labor¬ 
ing  for  the  salvation  of  all.  whether  he  be 
evangelist  or  pastor,  is  nothing  new.  We 
doubt  not  that  Mr.  Mills  will  practically  so 
labor.  Edward  N.  Kirk  and  Ray  Palmer  did 
so  in  Albany  years  ago.  It  was  in  the  spirit 
of  our  Lord’s  commission — the  missionary 
spirit.  Mr.  Mills  can  in  this  do  no  more  or 
better.  But  the  evangelism  of  socialism 
means  something  else  than  this,  or  it  means 
nothing.  In  the  hands  of  the  ministers  and 
professors  of  the  “Institute  of  Sociology”  it  in 
effect  means  nothing  in  advance  of  the  evan¬ 
gelistic  spirit  or  methods  of  their  brethren 
who  prefer  our  old  faith.  But  the  history  and 
success  of  evangelist  Mills  warrant  our  all 
watching  with  keen  but  generous  interest  his 
year’s  work  in  a  city  pastorship  to  see  if  he 
has  gained  anything  by  new  applications  so 
generally  distrusted,  and — what  is  of  more 
moment  far — to  see  if  evangelism  raised  by 
socialism  has  any  superiority  over  the  “good 
old  way.  ” 

In  quoting  the  above  The  Evangelist  does 
not  wish  to  appear  as  coming  to  the  rescue  of 
B.  Fay  Mills.  There  is  no  call  for  such  office. 
Our  only  purpose  is  to  protest  against  this 
style  of  thing.  It  is  abuse  by  suggestion  and 
has  no  particle  of  the  spirit  of  Christianity  in 
in  at  all.  Its  object  would  seem  to  place  Mr. 
Mills  under  suspicion,  and  thus  hedge  his 
way  and  make  it  difficult  in  advance  of  his 
coming ;  whereas  there  is  no  minister  in  all 
our  ranks  that  more  deserves  and  holds  the 
confidence  of  all  who  know  him.  Only  the 
merely  curious  and  the  over  suspicious  stand 
in  any  doubt  of  him. 

The  New  York  Christian  Advocate,  a  high 
authority  on  the  subject,  favors  a  “Lecture¬ 
ship  on  Good  Health”  in  the  Theological  Sem¬ 
inaries  : 

The  Rev.  George  E.  Street,  a  Congregation¬ 
al  minister  of  note,  advocates  in  the  current 
number  of  the  Congregationalist  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  permanent  lectureship  in  every  the¬ 
ological  school  devoted  to  the  religion  of  a 
healthy  body.  His  opinion  is  that  the  lecture¬ 
ship  should  extend  through  the  year,  and  be 
filled  by  different  specialists ;  that  it  should 
treat  exhaustively  the  nervous  system,  its 
close  relation  to  the  mind,  intimate  depend¬ 
ence  upon  muscular  action,  waste  through  the 
emotions,  and  deterioration  under  unwise  ath¬ 
letic  training;  also,  the  functions  of  good 
food  and  fresh  air  in  building  up  the  nerve 
structure,  and  the  agency  of  sleep.  “Who,” 
he  asks,  “is  to  put  a  check  upon  a  rapidly 
spreading  tendency  to  insomnia  among  us, 
which  by  its  peculiar  structure  goes  by  the 
name  of  Americanitis?” 

The  suggestion  is  wise.  Various  beginnings 
have  been  made.  Mr.  Street  himself  has  had 
experience  which  would  make  two  or  three 
lectures  from  him  of  immense  value.  Auburn 
Theological  Seminary  arranged  for  an  address 
upon  this  subject.  Mr.  Street  states  that 
since  writing  a  portion  of  his  article  he  per¬ 
ceives  that  Yale  has  made  a  beginning  in  that 
direction.  As  it  may  be  difficult  to  establish 
and  maintain  a  new  lectureship,  we  beg  to 
suggest  that  the  Professor  of  Practical  Theol¬ 
ogy  should  know  very  much  upon  it,  and  that 
four  lectures  per  annum,  properly  prepared  by 
specialists,  during  the  three  years’  course, 


making  twelve  in  all,  would  be  a  sufficient 
complement  to  the  department’s  work  in  this 
direction ;  which,  with  the  adding  to  the  the¬ 
ological  library  of  current  magazines  and 
works  upon  the  subject,  would  be  sufficient. 

The  Church  Times,  one  of  the  “  high”  organs 
of  the  Established  Church  of  England,  re¬ 
marks  on  a  rather  timely,  if  not  supremely 
important  topic,  in  this  humorous  and  ad¬ 
monitory  way : 

“The  Feast  of  Pumpkins  ” — This  is  the  sea¬ 
son  of  harvest  festivals,  when  every  canon  of 
taste  is  wont  to  be  violated  by  very  excellent 
people  indeed,  but  ignorant  of  the  doctrine  of 
the  mean.  In  the  abstract  nothing  could  be 
more  seemly  than  to  offer  in  the  church  the 
first  fruits  of  the  harvest ;  in  the  concrete  it 
can  become  a  ludicrous  burlesque.  An  altar 
laden  with  carrots  and  vegetable  marrows  is 
more  suggestive  of  a  market-stall  than  of  the 
purpose  for  which  alone  it  stands  there.  In  a 
church  not  a  hundred  miles  from  London  there 
is  a  lectern  consisting  of  a  black  oak  angel 
supporting  the  book  on  outspread  wings.  Last 
Sunday  the  angel  appeared  with  a  bunch  of 
grapes  fastened  with  string  around  either 
hand.  The  effect  was  absolutely  laughable. 
We  haye  before  us  a  handbill  announcing  a 
harvest  service.  “The  offertory  will  be  in  aid 
of  new  umberella  stands,  ”  is  the  climax  of  a 
programme  which  embraces  a  public  tea  and 
Evensong.  Clearly  a  spell  of  wet  weather  is 
anticipated  as  the  result  of  the  long  drought. 
But,  seriously,  could  not  the  clergy  exercise  a 
little  wise  supervision  over  enthusiastic  decora¬ 
tors?  If  they  cannot  all  at  once  rescue  their 
pulpits  and  lecterns  from  the  hands  of  people 
without  a  sense  of  humor,  let  them  at  least 
see  that  the  altar  is  not  tampered  with. 

The  Churchman  having  just  printed  the 
“call”  for  a  General  Mission  to  be  held  in  New 
York,  Philadelphia  and  possibly  other  cities, 
early  in  the  coming  year,  thus  enters  upon  the 
work  of  preparation,  in  its  advisory  function : 

Those  who  are  moving  in  this  matter,  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  Parochial  Missions  Society, 
have  proposed  the  plan  with  entire  deference 
to  authority  and  with  a  marked  absence  of 
dictatorialness  and  self  conceit.  An  obliga¬ 
tion  is  laid  upon  every  parish  priest  who  joins 
in  the  mission  to  make  his  cure  an  independ¬ 
ent  centre  of  spiritual  force,  not  merely  a  place 
where  power  generated  elsewhere  is  to  be 
brought  and  expended.  It  is  for  this  reason 
that  a  long  period  of  preparation  is  provided. 
The  months  that  pass,  before  a  mission,  are  a 
critical  time.  The  way  they  are  employed  will 
probably  determine  whether  the  mission  shall 
bring  a  blessing  or  the  reverse — for  it  is  a  great 
mistake  to  fancy  that  because  a  mission  often 
does  much  good,  therefore  it  cannot  do  harm. 
The  time  that  passes  between  the  announce¬ 
ment  of  the  mission  in  a  parish  and  the  recep¬ 
tion  of  the  missioners  should  be  a  season  of 
quiet  but  steady  growth,  of  deepening  earnest 
ness ;  aoove  all,  of  sustained  and  prevailing 
prayer,  so  that  the  parish  shall  have  reached 
its  high-water  mark  of  self-forgetting  devo¬ 
tion  to  God  and  intercession  for  man  before 
the  mission  begins.  This  necessitates  a  cleans¬ 
ing  of  heart  and  fuller  consecration  of  life  on 
the  part  of  the  individuals  that  make  up  the 
parish,  perhaps  of  the  parish  priest  himself. 
So  thorough  should  this  work  of  anticipation 
be,  that  even  if  the  mission  were  finally  aban¬ 
doned,  the  parish  would  be  permanently  strong¬ 
er  and  more  unselfish  for  having  tried  to  pre¬ 
pare  for  it. 

We  point  this  out,  not  as  stating  anything 
new  or  unfamiliar,  but  as  indicating  the  way 
in  which  alone  the  best  and  highest  results 
from  a  mission  are  to  be  obtained.  God  never 
works  against  Himself,  and  if,  in  each  parish, 
there  is  real  correspondence  with  the  gifts  and 
illumination  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  there  will  be 
not  only  a  great  fund  of  supernatural  grace, 
but  a  wonderful  unity  of  purpose  and  of  will. 
Not  all,  even  of  the  communicants,  will  make 
equal  response  to  a  call  for  such  downright 
personal  preparation ;  yet  the  witness  of  the 
past  is  that,  in  every  parish  where  the  prelim¬ 
inary  obligations  that  a  mission  entails  have 
been  pressed  home,  the  missioner  on  his  ar¬ 
rival  has  found  “a  band  of  men  whose  hearts 
God  had  touched,”  and  these  workers  have 
proved  the  real  cause  of  the  mission’s  success. 

The  Independent  is  awaiting  the  full  text  of 
Mr.  Arthur  J.  Evans’s  paper  recently  read  be¬ 
fore  the  British  Association  on  “A  New  Sys¬ 
tem  of  Hieroglyphics  and  a  Pre-Phenician 


Script  from  Crete  and  the  Peloponnese”  in  or¬ 
der  to  estimate  its  value.  It  continues : 

The  word  hieroglyphics  a  few  years  ago 
meant  scarcely  anything  else  than  the  Egyp¬ 
tian  hieroglyphics ;  now  we  have  from  West¬ 
ern  Asia  the  Hittite  hieroglyphics,  some  re¬ 
mains  of  the  early  Babylonian  hieroglyphics, 
and  here  Mr.  Evans,  who  Is  a  trustworthy  and 
hopeful  scholar,  claims  to  have  found  another 
system  of  hieroglyphics  distinct  from  those 
used  by  the  earliest  known  inhabitants  of 
Crete,  and  which  is  related  to  the  marks 
found  by  Dr.  Schliemann  on  pottery  at  Tiryns 
and  Myoense.  He  finds  some  seventy  symbols 
belonging  to  such  an  independent  system,  and 
also  a  series  of  linear  characters  which  appear 
to  have  been  hieratic  derivatives  from  these 
hieroglyphics ;  and  be  is  inclined  to  connect 
them  with  signs  which  have  been  found  on 
the  walls  of  a  very  ancient  Mycenaean  palace  at 
Knossos,  and  on  vases  from  Mycenae.  He  be¬ 
lieves  that  he  has  a  Mycenaean  alphabet  of 
twenty-four  characters,  probably  having  a 
syllabic  value,  and  be  further  connects  these 
with  the  Cypriote  syllabic  signs.  We  may  re¬ 
member  that  the  Philistines  are  believed  to 
have  come  from  Crete;  indeed,  thw  are  called 
Cretans  in  the  Bible  (Hebrew  Krithi),  and 
they  would  represent  this  old,  indigenous  Cre¬ 
tan  stock,  and  we  would  have  here  their  rel¬ 
ics  and  writings.  But  this  new  discovery  as 
announced  raises  more  questions  than  it  an¬ 
swers. 

The  Christian  Intelligencer  thus  sets  forth 
touching  “The  Descensus  ad  Inferos,”  so  long 
debated  by  learned  Doctors : 

A  writer  in  the  last  Lutheran  Quarterly 
gives  the  following  as  the  principal  Protestant 
views  of  this  obscure  subject :  1.  Descensus 
ad  Inferos,  rendered  in  the  creed,  “He  de¬ 
scended  into  hell,”  means  the  terrible  suffer¬ 
ings  of  Christ  on  the  Cross.  This  is  Calvin’s 
opinion,  and  is  given  in  the  Heidelberg  Cate¬ 
chism.  2.  The  Westminster  Confession  regards 
it  as  meaning  Christ’s  humiliation  under  the 
power  of  death  till  the  third  day.  3.  The 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church  bolds  it  as  simply 
saying  that  Christ’s  soul  went  into  “the  place 
of  departed  spirits  ”  4.  The  Lutheran  opinion 
is  that  Christ’s  body,  after  being  revived  and 
reunited  to  His  soul  and  Divine  nature,  and 
before  appearing  to  His  disciples,  went  to  the 
prison-house  of  the  spiritual  world,  and  pro¬ 
claimed  the  completion  of  Messiah’s  redemp¬ 
tion  and  His  victory  over  death  and  all  the 
powers  of  darkness.  Thus  the  phrase  refers 
to  what  Christ  in  His  entire  Person  accom¬ 
plished  after  His  resurrection  and  before  His 
manifestation  to  any  of  His  disciples.  He  sim¬ 
ply  celebrated  a  triumph,  for  it  does  not  ap¬ 
pear,  nor  is  it  held  by  the  advocates  of  this 
view,  that  any  special  benefit  followed  to  those 
who  heard  this  “preaching.”  Certainly  the 
Scripture  says  nothing  on  this  point. 

The  Southern  Presbyterian  of  Clinton,  S.  C. , 
does  not  see  eye-to-eye  with  its  Louisville 
contempiorary  in  all  things.  In  the  course  of 
its  “Brief  Comments”  we  find  these  para¬ 
graphs  : 

The  Christian  Observer  came  to  us  late 
week  before  last,  and  it  was  announced  that 
the  paper  had  suffered  from  a  fire  which 
broke  out  in  an  adjoining  building  and  dam¬ 
aged  the  Observer  office,  charring  and  de¬ 
stroying  the  edition  which  was  almost  ready 
to  be  mailed.  The  proprietors  have  made  ar¬ 
rangements  to  have  the  paper  published  tem¬ 
porarily  in  another  office  and  will  soon  restore 
their  own  offico  to  its  former  condition. 
When  Dr.  Talmage’s  church  was  burned  down 
for  the  third  time  the  Observer  had  its  own 
explanation  of  the  misfortune;  and  while  ex¬ 
tending  our  sympathy,  we  feel  just  a  little 
like  asking — how  they  explain  their  own  fire, 
on  the  same  principles  of  expounding  the 
wyrs  of  Providence? 

'The  Observer  is  not  at  all  satisfled  with  the 
result  of  the  Means  case,  and  trusts  that  the 
next  General  Assembly  may  yet  rectify  the 
error  of  the  one  just  passed.  How  this  can 
be  legally  done,  we  cannot  see ;  since  Miss 
Means  has  been  granted  a  letter  of  dismission 
— qualified,  indeed,  but  granted — and  since 
she  has  probably  been  received  into  the  com¬ 
munion  of  another  Presbyterian  church.  So 
far  as  that  particular  case  is  concerned,  the 
matter  is  ended,  unless  another  Seiaiqn  sees 
proper  to  indict  her  on  grounds  similar  to 
those  which  were  made  the  basis  of  action  in 
the  church  of  which  she  was  lO'-merly  a 
member. 
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been  the  inspiration  of  a  well  known  Eclogue 
of  Virgil. 

Verse  9.  A  comparison  of  chaps.  Izvi.  20 
and  ii.  2  shows  us  that  the  holy  mountain  ap¬ 
pears  as  the  centre  of  the  earth  in  Messiah’s 
time,  and  leads  us  to  the  thought  of  the  next 
verse. 

Verse  10.  This  root  of  Jesse  (Rev.  v.  5, 
zxii.  16)  will  then  stand  upon  the  holy  moun¬ 
tain  as  a  signal  to  the  people,  not  of  Israel 
only,  but  of  the  whole  world.  The  nations 
shall  resort  to  it,  and  His  resting-place  shall 
be  glorious.  It  is  a  sublime  picture  of  the 
universal  conquest  of  Christ ;  taken  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  twelfth  verse,  it  intimates  what 
St.  Paul  more  clearly  teaches  in  Romans  xi., 
that  the  conversion  of  the  heathen  is  to  be  the 
means  of  the  redemption  of  Israel.  So,  as  this 
prophecy  was  given  to  Israel  in  a  time  of  deep¬ 
est  tribulation,  as  an  inspiration  to  hope  and 
trust,  to  us  it  comes  as  an  inspiration  to  work, 
to  put  forth  every  effort  for  that  gathering  of 
the  heathen  which  in  Qod’s  providence  is  nec¬ 
essary,  that  BO  all  Israel  may  be  saved  and  the 
blessed  day  of  His  reign  in  all  hearts  may  dawn. 


Assyria  is  secure  of  victory,  though  the  rapid¬ 
ity  and  the  terror  of  his  approach  (28-82)  are 
enough  to  make  men’s  hearts  stand  still  with 
fear,  Israel  need  feel  no  dread,  Assyria’s  down¬ 
fall  is  certain  (88,  84),  and  in  the  future  a  glo¬ 
rious  age  will  dawn  (xi.  1-9)  of  which,  reno¬ 
vated  and  purified,  Israel  and  the  whole  world 
(10-16)  will  share  the  blessings,  and  then  the 
Church  will  recoguize  the  wondrous  dealings 
of  Jehovah,  and  will  forevermore  stay  herself 
on  His  holiness  (xii.). 

Verse  1.  The  Assyrian  power  is  compared 
to  the  lofty  and  majestic  cedars  of  Lebanon 
(x.  84).  But  the  stately  trees  of  the  pine  fam¬ 
ily  have  this  characteristic :  they  never  spring 
up  from  the  root  after  being  cut  down.  Herod¬ 
otus  says  to  destroy  like  a  pine-stem,  and  this 
utter  destruotibility  of  the  great  earth -power 
is  here  brought  into  most  significant  contrast 
with  the  people  of  God,  in  whose  root,  as  in 
that  of  the  oak,  is  the  principle  of  life.  We 
find  in  this  verse  a  clear  Messianic  prophecy ; 
and  that  the  Messiah  is  said  to  spring  from 
Jesse,  not  David,  seems  to  imply  that  He  will 
not  come  until  the  regal  power  of  David’s  line 
has  passed  away,  and  the  family  has  been  re¬ 
duced  to  its  original  obscurity.  But  the  prom¬ 
ise  of  the  Messiah  is  of  necessity  a  promise  of 
renewed  life  for  Israel.  Though  the  tree  has 
been"  cut  down,  the  root  is  not  dead  (compare 
Job  xiv.  8,  9)  ;  from  it  shall  spring  up  the 
renovated  nation  of  Israel,  through  which  the 
promised  blessing  is  to  be  given  to  the  world. 

Verse  2.  We  are  reminded  by  this  verse  of 
the  seven  spirits  of  the  Apocalypse  (Rev.  i.  4, 
iii.  1,  etc. )  and  recognize  that .  these  are  the 
essential  characteristics  of  the  Messiah ;  the 
perfect  description  of  the  ideal  King,  who  will 
have  a  clear  apprehension  of  moral  and  intel¬ 
lectual  truth,  wisdom  and  valor,  the  knowl¬ 
edge  of  Jehovah’s  will,  and  a  disposition  to 
act  according  to  it. 

Verse  8.  There  is  a  translation  of  the  first 
clause  of  this  verse  which,  though  not  gener¬ 
ally  accepted  by  scholars,  is  suggestive.  And 
his  breathing  is  in  the  fear  of  Jehovah  ;  he  lives 
in  the  very  atmosphere  of  Jehovah’s  fear,  and 
thus  has  an  immediate  perception  of  right, 
not  by  the  sight  of  the  eyes,  nor  by  the  hear¬ 
ing  of  the  ears,  but  by  an  inward  response. 
The  more  probable  reading  is  he  shall  smell  with 
pleasure  (as  a  sweet  fragrance),  that  is,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  Revised  Version,  delight  in  the  fear 
of  the  Lord,  and  therefore  he  will  judge  of 
moral  things  not  by  appearances  nor  by  hearsay. 

Verses  4,  5.  These  verses  remind  one  of  our 
Lord’s  judgments  (Matt.  v.  3,  5).  And  they 
portray  the  Messiah  as  King  of  the  world, 
ruling  over  it  with  that  sceptre  of  His  mouth, 
which  is  the  divine  word  (compare  Isa.  xlix. 
2,  li.  16,  Zech.  ix.  10) ,  always  ready  for  acts 
of  righteousness  and  faithfulness,  as  the  an¬ 
cients  were  ready  for  vigorous  action  only 
when  their  long,  loose  robes  were  girded  up. 

Verses  6-8.  In  the  new  reign  of  holiness  all 
creation  will  sympathize.  There  is  little  doubt 
that  Isaiah  had  the  peace  of  the  early  Para 
dise  in  his  mind  as  he  portrayed  the  future 
blessedness  of  God’s  people.  As  to  whether 
this  passage  is  to  be  taken  figuratively,  with 
most  of  the  ancient  Fathers,  or  literally,  with 
nearly  all  modem  scholars,  it  is  perhaps  enough 
to  say  that  the  best  light  we  can  throw  upon 
it  comes  from  Romans  viii.  19-22.  Whatever 
else  it  may  mean,  it  surely  teaches  that  the 
peace  of  God’s  renewed  and  ransomed  people 
will  be  undisturbed,  even  from  the  animal 
world,  and  it  gives  a  wonderful  glimpse  of  a 
change  even  in  that  world  w'hich  may  be 
wrought  by  the  spiritual  transformation  of  man 

It  is  interesting  to  find  a  paraphrase  of  this 
passage  in  the  oldest  portion  of  the  Sibylline 
Oracles,  which  probably  dates  from  the  second 
century  before  Christ,  and  to  recognize  the 
possibility  that  through  it  Isaiah  may  have 
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The  Bible  Study  Union  makes  provision  for 
only  forty-eight  studies  in  the  Life  of  Christ, 
leaving  one  Sunday  each  quarter  to  be  devoted 
to  a  missionary,  temperance,  or  other  special 
lesson.  As  to-day  is  the  day  set  apart  in  the 
International  Series  for  a  missionary  lesson, 
those  schools  which  follow  the  Bible  Study 
Union  series  will  doubtless  desire  to  join  them 
i  n  this  study.  The  passage  selected  for  the  lesson 
being  the  same  as  that  given  for  March  29, 
1891,  we  repeat  the  study  there  given  to  our 
readers.  _ 

Isaiah  xi.  1-10. 

A  proper  tmderstanding  of  the  lesson  requires 
the  reading  (if  possible,  in  the  Revised  Ver¬ 
sion)  of  the  entire  passage,  chapter  x.  5 -xii.  6, 
and  of  the  parallel  historical  passages,  2  Kings 
xviii.  9  xix.  7 ;  2  Chron.  xxxii.  1-20.  The  time 
was  that  of  an  invasion  of  Israel  by  Assyria. 
The  kingdom  of  Samaria  had  already  fallen 
(2  Kings  xviii.  9-11;  Isaiah  x.  9,  11),  and  the- 
people  of  Judah,  passing  from  that  arrogance 
and  proud  security  which  had  been  their  snare 
during  and  after  Uzziah’s  prosperous  reign, 
and  which  the  prophets,  Joel  and  Isaiah,  had 
more  than  once  rebuked,  had  now  fallen  into 
a  fatal  despair.  One  feels  the  tone  of  deep 
popular  discouragement  in  the  historical  ac¬ 
count  in  Kings  and  sees  how  it  was  shared  by 
Hezekiah’s  chief  officers  (2  Kings  xviii.  87) 
and  by  the  king  himself  (xix.  1-8) ;  and  how 
bravely  Isaiah  stood  out  against  it  and  sought 
to  inspire  courage  in  the  people,  by  faith  in 
God’s  power  and  promises. 

The  prophecy,  uttered  in  a  lofty  and  sublime 
strain  which  of  itself  must  have  inspired  hope 
and  courage,  begins  (Isa.  x.  6-15)  with  a  de¬ 
nunciation  of  the  arrogant  self-confidence  of 
Assyria,  who  little  deems  that  he  is  merely 
the  instrument  of  Jehovah,  and  indeed  mean- 
eth  not  so,  but  merely  proposes  to  cut  off  na¬ 
tions  not  a  few  for  his  own  aggrandizement 
(7),  and  sees  no  reason  why  he  should  not  do 
to  Jerusalem  and  her  God  (whom  he  ranks 
among  the  local  deities  of  the  nations)  as  he 
has  done  to  Samaria  and  her  gods.  But  when 
Jehovah  has  performed  His  whole  work,  which 
for  Mount  Zion  and  Jerusalem  is  in  fact  a  work 
of  mercy,  though  of  judgment.  He  will  exe¬ 
cute  judgment  upon  Assyria  (16-19),  bringing 
it  to  such  destruction  that  whereas  his  hosts 
had  once  been  a  glorious  forest  like  that  of 
the  cedars  on  Lebanon  (compare  ver.  84),  it 
shall  be  only  like  such  a  forest  when  the  fire 
has  passed  over  the  mountains,  so  few  trees 
left  that  even  a  boy  may  make  a  list  of  them. 
The  punishment  has  been  very  terrible,  the 
rod  and  the  staff  of  the  Assyrian  have  been 
lifted  up  against  them,  after  the  manner  of 
the  woful  days  of  long  past  Egyptian  bondage 
(24),  but  the  judgment  of  Jehovah  upon  As¬ 
syria  will  also  be  after  the  manner  of  Egypt 
(26),  as  awful  and  as  destructive  as  those 
memorable  plagues.  Therefore,  though  now 


RALLYING  DAY  AND  AFTER. 

By  Edward  T.  Bromfleld,  D.D. 

The  observance  of  Rallying- Day  is  now  very 
general  both  in  our  own  and  other  denomina¬ 
tions,  and  its  utility  has  beeil  thoroughly 
demonstrated  to  the  most  conservative  minds. 
It  is  a  day  of  great  possibilities — an  opportunity 
the  faithful  pastor  or  superintendent  cannot 
throw  aside.  It  calls  for  and  deserves  the 
most  thorough  and  hearty  preparation  both  as 
to  spirit  and  method.  The  Sabbath -school 
Department  issues  no  programme  of  exercises, 
because  from  the  very  nature  of  the  day  the 
exercises  must  be  specific  and  local  in  tone 
and  feature,  but  if  the  grandeur  of  the  idea 
is  seen  and  felt  and  the  mind  dwells  for  an  in¬ 
stant  upon  the  the  great  circle  of  influences 
waiting  to  be  brought  into  action  for  building 
up  and  extending  Christ’s  cause,  there  will  be 
no  difficulty  in  arranging  a  simple  and  stirring 
order  of  service. 

Both  in  city  and  country  the  close  of  the 
summer  marks  a  turning  point  in  the  year. 
How  natural  that  with  the  subsidence  of  the 
enervating  heat  and  the  settling  down  of  peo¬ 
ple  to  ordinary  ways — with  the  coming  back 
of  energy  to  mind  and  body,  and  the  call  to 
earnest  thought  and  action  in  life’s  battle — 
the  churches  and  Sabbath -school  should  sum¬ 
mon  their  forces  together  and  take  fresh  note 
of  the  calls  of  Providence  and  duty  I  This 
“turning  over  a  new  leaf,”  this  careful  survey 
of  the  field,  this  re  union  of  comrades,  this 
planning  for  a  fresh  campaign,  may  be  made 
an  occasion  of  great  moment  to  many  souls, 
and  of  a  great  revival  of  zeal  and  activity  in 
the  Master’s  service. 

The  programme  of  exercises  for  the  Sabbath - 
school  on  Rallying-Day  should  be  of  the  sim¬ 
plest  kind,  but  at  the  same  time  so  compre¬ 
hensive  as  to  bring  to  the  front  the  various 
working  forces  of  the  school  and  church.  It 
would  be  well  to  point  out  what  the  school  is 
doing  or  trying  to  do  to  extend  the  Kingdom 
of  Christ,  what  it  has  contributed  to  the 
various  mission  boards,  how  many  new  recruits 
were  brought  in  during  the  year,  how  many 
joined  the  church,  how  many  recited  the 
Shorter  Catechism  and  received  Bibles.  Brief 
reports  of  this  kind,  not  forgetting  a  special 
report  from  the  Young  People’s  Society,  which 
on  this  occasion  should  be  invited  to  join  in 
the  services,  would  be  in  order.  The  selec¬ 
tions  from  Scripture  should  be  read  responsive¬ 
ly.  Spirited  hymns  and  melodies  should  be 
chosen.  The  pastor  should  give  a  few  specially 
prepared  counsels,  and  if  possible  good  speak¬ 
ers  from  a  distance  should  be  invited  to  speak 
on  special  topics.  Everything  should  be  done 
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to  give  emphasis  to  the  thought  that  this  is  a 
joyful  and  good  day— a  day  of  special  dedica- 
cation  of  time  and  service  for  carrying  the 
gosple  invitation  to  outsiders  and  bringing  in 
new  recruits  to  the  school. 

But  Rallying  Day  is  only  the  first  page  of  a 
chapter  of  what  should  be  hearty  and  joyful 
work  in  coming  weeks  and  months.  Canvas¬ 
sing  for  new  scholars  is  to  many  persons  a  dis¬ 
agreeable  duty.  A  little  time  spent  in  a  com¬ 
parison  of  methods  and  the  relation  of  experi¬ 
ences  will  give  zest  to  the  work.  A  division 
of  labor  will  often  make  it  light,  and  good 
fellowship  will  often  make  it  pleasant.  There 
was  more  meaning  than  we  sometimes  see  in 
the  act  of  our  Lord,  when  he  sent  forth  his 
disciples  “two  and  two,”  and  in  the  wisdom 
with  which  he  selected  for  each  of  hie  com¬ 
panion  in  toil.  Nor  should  the  canvassing  be 
merely  perfunctory  in  character,  a  call,  a 
question,  a  timid  invitation,  a  retreat.  There 
must  be  wise  persistence  in  well  doing,  an 
effort  to  discover  the  hindrance,  and  to  over¬ 
come  it  if  possible.  In  some  cases  a  little  per¬ 
sonal  interest  or  a  little  help  in  clothing  will 
work  wonders.  To  win  souls  we  must  often 
“lay  siege”  to  them.  But  what  joy  is  there 
not  in  the  winning  I  If  angels  in  heaven  re¬ 
joice,  we  who  in  a  mundane  sphere  are  also 
permitted  to  be  messenger  of  salvation,  may 
rejoice  likewise.  And  this  joy  of  soul-saving — 
who  can  describe  it? 

Christian 

Enbeavor. 

By  the  Rev.  S.  W.  Pratt. 

Oar  Bodies. 

8apt.  17.  A  tortured  body.  Job  19:20-27. 

18.  A  dead  body.  Romaos  7 : 14  25. 

19.  A  celestial  bod^  1  Corinthians  15  ;  20-40. 

20.  A  pure  body.  Romans  6: 5-23. 

21.  A  Cbrlst-flll^  body.  2 Corinthians  4: 10  18. 

22.  A  body  for  judgment.  2  Corintbiaos  5 : 1-10. 

Topic-  How  bi  dies  effect  souls.  Daniel  1:8-17. 

(A  temperance  topic.) 

Daniel  purposed  in  his  heart  to  serve  Jeho¬ 
vah.  He  lived  by  principle.  He  woftld  not 
“defile  himself”  with  the  king’s  meat.  This 
word  defile  has  in  it  the  secret  of  the  lesson  of 
the  passage.  The  king’s  meat  was  consecrated 
to  the  idol  Bel,  and  his  wine  was  first  poured 
out  in  a  libation  to  him,  and  eating  and  drink¬ 
ing  them  made  one  a  worshipper  of  the  idol. 
Loyalty  to  Jehovah  made  it  necessary  for 
Daniel  to  take  this  stand,  and  thus  he  became 
an  example  to  others.  The  same  principle  is 
found  in  the  words  of  Christ,  “  Deny  thyself, 
take  up  thy  cross  and  follow  Me.”  It  was  a 
choice  between  Jehovah  and  Bel,  and  looked 
beyond  the  mere  eating  and  drinking.  We 
do  not  see,  however,  wherein  it  bears  particu¬ 
larly  upon  the  effect  of  bodies  on  souls,  or 
that  it  conveys  any  lesson  on  temperance,  in 
the  modern  sense  of  that  word,  except  as  self 
control  and  self  denial  are  at  the  foundation  of 
temperance.  We  shall  depart  from  our  usual 
custom  of  developing  the  topic  from  the 
passage  and  take  up  the  topic  itself.  And  in 
doing  this  we  prefer  the  classification  of  St. 
Paul  which  makes  man  a  trinity  of 
Body,  8ouI  aud  Spirit. 

These  three  kinds  and  grades  of  life  are 
found  in  the  one  man.  In  the  infant  there 
appears  first  the  sensational,  then  gradually 
there  develops  the  mental,  and  then  the  spir¬ 
itual. 

By  the  body  we  mean  the  organism  of  mat¬ 
ter  governed  by  physical  laws.  By  the  soul  we 
mean  that  part  of  man  which  is  the  seat  of 
the  appetites,  the  passions,  the  instincts,  the 
senses,  the  desires,  and  the  natural  affections, 
the  natural  or  carnal  man  of  the  Scriptures, 
that  part  of  his  life  which  relates  to  and  finds 
its  end  in  this  world  and  is  mortal.  The 


words  soul  and  spirit  are  often  used  inter- 
changably  but  this  is  the  meaning  of  soul  as 
found  in  the  passage,  “What  shall  it  profit  a 
man  to  gain  the  whole  world  and  lose  his  own 
soul”  or,  as  the  Revision,  “life.”  The  life  of 
the  body  limits  the  soul’s  sphere.  The  soul 
dies  when  separated  from  the  body.  It  is  its 
relation  to  the  spirit  which  gives  it  its  honor. 
It  is  a  Hiram  hewing  stones  for  the  temple  of 
God. 

Man  is  more  than  animal  and  intellectual 
and  social  and  worldly,  he  is  spiritual.  The 
spirit  is  in  the  image  of  God,  and  its  opera¬ 
tions  are  like  those  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  This 
is  immortal  and  capable  of  eternal  felicity  It 
worships  and  receives  the  things  of  the  Spirit. 
This  world  may  be  made  an 

Eatlng-hoase  or  a  TTnlversity  or  a  Temple, 

according  to  the  kind  and  grade  of  life  one 
lives.  One  may  be  an  animal  or  worldling  or 
a  Christian. 

It  remains  to  find  a  rule  of  life  which  shall 
bring  this  trinity  of  life  into  harmony,  and 
give  to  each  its  scope  in  its  relations.  The 
kind  of  life  one  lives  will  depend  upon  whether 
the  spirit,  or  soul,  or  body  predominates.  Evi¬ 
dently  the  lower  should  serve  the  higher,  and 
the  higher  should  rule  the  lower.  The  body 
finds  its  end  in  the  soul,  the  soul  in  the  spirit, 
and  the  spirit  in  God,  and  God  is  over  all. 
Self-denial  and  service  is  the  law  of  each  life. 
The  hands  for  the  head,  the  head  for  the 
heart,  and  the  heart  for  its  Maker.  Then  love 
the  highest  in  <he  spirit,  and  that  by  which  it 
devotes  itself  to  God  would  give  love  to  all  the 
realms  of  life. 

If,  however,  the  lower  predominaties,  the 
higher  must  be  silent  or  subject,  and  the  ser¬ 
vant  is  exalted  to  rule  over  the  house  of  his 
master,  and  man  becomes  a  slave  to  his  jower 
self  instead  of  a  free  man  to  God.  The  order 
of  development  is  body,  soul,  and  spirit,  as  of 
service,  but  in  importance  the  order  is  re¬ 
versed.  The  submission  and  faithful  service 
of  each  lower  to  the  higher  would  give  perfect 
life. 

The  body  can  get  and  receive  pleasure  and 
do  good  and  get  honor  in  its  service.  It  may 
be  clothed  with  beauty  and  purity  and 
strength,  and  bring  forth  fruit  after  its  kind, 
nevertheless  it  is  a  body  subject  to  weariness 
and  decay  and  death,  honorable  for  and  accord¬ 
ing  to  its  service,  and  of  no  importance  when 
its  service  is  ended.  But  let  the  body  be 
made  the  end  of  life,  or  exalt  it  out  of  its 
place,  and  man  becomes  brutal,  a  glutton,  a 
drunkard,  a  sensualist,  living  in  poverty  and 
ignorance,  or  as  plendid  animal,  a  prize  fighter, 
or  an  athlete,  who  goes  to  college  only  to  play 
baseball  or  pull  an  oar.  Let  man  became  a 
Hercules  if  he  will  use  his  strength  for  Her¬ 
culean  deeds. 

The  lawful  use  of  the  body  is  determined  by 
the  limit  of  its  service  to  the  soul,  and  up  to 
that  point  it  cannot  be  too  highly  developed ; 
beyond  this  is  intemperance  and  disease  and 
lust,  which  hinders  and  injures  the  soul  in 
seeking  its  desires.  The  limit  of  abstinence 
and  liberty  must  be  that  of  necessity  and 
service.  More  than  this  is  sin.  The  body  is 
the  housekeeper  and  steward  to  furnish  and 
guide  and  keep  the  house  for  its  Master.  The 
soul  is  to  rule  over  and  use  the  body,  and  is 
therefore  responsible  for  its  life  and  deeds  as 
governor  of  its  realm.  The  body  owes  to  the 
soul  good  health  and  soundness  and  strength 
in  every  part,  that  there  may  be,  so  far  as  it 
is  concerned,  a  sound  mind  in  a  sound  body. 

The  soul  is  also  subject  to  these  same  laws 
in  its  relation  to  the  spirit.  It  may  gratify  its 
desires,  so  far  as  they  will  serve  or  not  hinder 
the  spirit,  but  no  further.  It  may  be  never  so 
diligent  in  business,  if  also  fervent  in  spirit, 
serving  the  Lord.  The  pursuit  of  wealth. 


power,  honor,  social  and  intellectual  culture, 
of  all  good  in  this  world,  is  necessary  and 
legitimate  and  honorable  for  the  use  of  and  in 
the  service  of  the  spirit,  but  beyond  this 
covetousness,  selfishness,  ambition,  and  pride 
control  all  life,  and  the  spirit  is  limited  and 
dethroned.  The  soul  becomes  dead  to  the 
spirit,  and  separated  from  God  in  idolatry. 
While  it  may  fear  the  Lord,  it  will  serve  it» 
own  gods.  The  soul  may  give  religion  an 
organ  and  incense  and  ritual,  and  not  truly 
worship.  Science  and  reason  bring  one  only 
into  the  outer  courts  of  the  temple  of  God 
with  the  Gentiles.  The  soul  must  yield  it» 
life  and  lose  it  in  the  service  of  the  Spirit  to 
save  itself  unto  life  eternal.  Wealth,  learning, 
culture,  the  whole  of  the  world’s  life  must  be 
laid  as  an  offering  on  the  altar  of  the  spirit  in 
order  to  worship  God.  The  spirit  also  finds 
its  law  in 

The  Service  of  God 

It  cannot  obtain  satisfaction  in  itself,  but 
craves  a  Spirit  above  itself  of  eternal  being^ 
and  infinite  perfections  whom  it  may  know 
and  love  and  serve  with  all  its  strength,  and 
that  forever.  Should  it  be  dragged  down  to  a 
lower  life  by  the  soul  and  the  body,  its  religion 
will  be  materialism  or  agnosticism,  having  no¬ 
hope  beyond  the  cold,  dark  grave.  The  soul 
would  worship  the  works  of  God,  while  the 
spirit  would  worship  God  himself.  The  spirit 
has  authority  over  all  life  and  is  responsible 
for  it  and  must  give  account  of  it  to  God.  It 
is  only  as  the  higher  life  takes  up  and  uses  the 
lower  that  any  lower  life  is  profitable. 

This  Law  of  Life. 

is  none  other  than  the  law  of  Moses  and  of 
Christ.  “Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord,  thy  God, 
with  all  thy  heart  and  with  all  thy  soul  and 
with  all  thy  mind  and  with  all  thy  strength.  ” 
Affection,  desire,  intellect,  and  will  are  to- 
worship  and  serve  God. 

There  is  a  place  where  the  spirit  says  to  the 
body  and  the  soul,  “Thus  far  shalt  thou  come 
and  no  farther.  ”  Here  is  holy  ground  where 
their  feet  may  not  tread.  Here  the  Master 
calls  the  spirit  up  to  the  Mount  of  Transfigura¬ 
tion  into  Gis  own  glorified  presence.  Within 
the  veil  where  the  Shekinah  dwells  it  shall 
enter  at  last,  knowing,  loving,  and  serving 
with  a  blessedness  that  shall  know  no  limit  of 
development  or  satiety  forever. 

The  eye  of  the  soul  man  hath  not  seen,  nor 
his  ear  heard,  nor  have  entered  into  his  soul 
the  things  which  God  hath  prepared  for  the 
spirits  that  love  him,  which  He  reveals  to 
them  even  now  by  His  Spirit.  Faith  overcomes 
the  world  and  affords  foretastes  even  here  of 
the  joys  which  we  shall  have  in  God’s  imme¬ 
diate  presence,  and  of  the  pleasures  which  are 
forevemore  in  the  eternal  life  of  the  spirit. 
Looking  at  the  things  which  are  unseen  and 
eternal,  the  outward  man  may  perish  and  the 
inward  man  may  suffer  light,  momentary 
afflictions,  but  these  work  out  a  far  more  ex¬ 
ceeding  and  eternal  weight  of  glory  to  the 
spirit.  The  earthly  house  shall  be”dissolved, 
but  the  house  not  made  with  hands  is  eternal 
in  the  heavens. 


The  Buddhists  of  Japan  are  at  war  within 
themselves,  and  they  are  conscious  that  they 
are  not  prepaied  to  cope  with  Christianity. 
They  say  “The  country  is  now  afflicted  with 
crime  and  calamity,  and  Buddhists  must  be 
up  and  doing  to  help  or  to  cure.  ”  They  are 
afraid  of  the  new  religion,  and  are  trying  to 
beat  it  on  its  own  ground.  “The  habitual 
reading  of  Buddhistic  Scriptures,”  they  say, 
“at  religious  gatherings,  wearies  the  people. 
Popular  addresses  should  be  substituted.  If 
the  x>eople  will  not  come  to  the  temples,  gather 
them,  if  possible,  into  private  houses,  and 
teach  them  here.” 
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The  Children  at  Home. 


THE  ECHO. 

See  that  groap  of  children  playing 
By  the  water,  near  the  rock— 

Hark  1  what  is  the  echo  saying  1 
How  their  tones  it  seems  to  mock. 

Round  and  round  in  glee  they  play. 

In  a  merry  pleasant  game— 

Hark !  what  does  the  echo  say  ? 

When  they  speak  it  says  the  same. 

Wben  they  speak  in  gentle  notes, 

Oentle  notes  the  echo  wakes; 

But  if  augry  words  they  speak. 

Angry  tones  the  echo  takes. 

From  the  echo  in  the  rock. 

Let  ns  now  a  lessen  learn. 

Human  echoes  also  mock. 

And  our  words  and  tones  return. 

If  we  wish  to  hear  kind  words, 

Kind  words  we  must  always  say ; 

Let  no  other  e'er  be  heard. 

Lovely  children  in  your  play. 

If  'tis  true  that  answering  echoes. 

In  our  playmates'  hearts  are  found, 

Let  ns  never  make  them  give  ns, 

Any  but  a  pleasant  sound. 

Oh  what  peace  in  every  nursery. 

If  the  little  echoes  there 

All  bad  pleasant  words  to  answer. 

All  had  pleasant  tones  to  share. 

L.  W.  B. 

THE  BUTTERNUT  TREE. 

By  Susan  TeaU  Ferry. 

Ralph  and  Grace  Woolsey  had  come  to  the 
turn  in  the  road  where  they  bade  goodbye  to 
their  school  companions.  It  was  so  much 
shorter  to  go  cross  lots  than  to  walk  around 
by  the  road  to  their  home.  Ralph  climbed 
over  the  fence,  but  Grace  crawled  under,  out 
of  consideration  for  the  pretty  white  apron 
that  otherwise  might  be  torn  by  the  barbed -wire 
that  had  been  stretched  across  to  keep  the 
cattle  out.  As  they  passed  along  over  the 
meadow  ground  they  turned  to  look  after  their 
young  friends,  and  Ralph  gave  answering 
waves  of  his  cap  to  the  boys  as  they  passed 
out  of  sight.  That  walk  from  school  was 
always  such  a  pleasant  one  that  the  goodbyes 
were  said  with  a  tone  of  sadness,  although 
these  same  friends  expected  to  meet  again  at 
the  same  turn  of  the  road  in  the'early  morning 
on  their  way  to  school. 

“Butternuts,  butternuts !”  said  Ralph,  after 
the  friends  had  passed  out  of  eight  and  hear¬ 
ing.  “We  better  stop  in  the  east  pasture  and 
pile  them  up,  and  bring  a  bag  to-morrow  to 
get  them  in.  There  are  only  a  few  this  year, 
and  we  must  get  them  under  cover  as  soon  as 
we  can.  ” 

The  children  turned  off  from  the  little  foot¬ 
path  which  the  going  and  coming  of  their  feet 
had  made,  and  went  through  the  bars  where 
the  young  cattle  had  been  kept  all  summer. 
The  butternut  tree  stood  in  the  farther  comer, 
and  the  children  stooped  down  to  pick  up  the 
nuts  that  had  fallen  here  and  there  as  they 
came  towards  it. 

“There  does  not  seem  to  be  many  on  the 
tree,”  said  Ralph,  as  he  threw  down  his  books, 
strapped  up  tightly  with  his  lunch  -  box, 
which  having  been  disgorged  of  its  contents 
was  flattened  out  under  the  buckle  of  the 
strap.  “  Butternut  candy  is  the  best  candy  in 
the  world,”  said  Ralph,  “and  in  maple  sugar 
time  we  can  make  some  if  we’re  saving  of  the 
nuts.  ” 

“Mother  said  we  might  have  a  maple  sugar 
party,”  said  Grace,  “and  we  can  make  our 
candy  then.” 

“That  will  be  flne  fun,”  her  brother  rejoined, 
as  he  climbed  up  in  the  tree  and  shook  the 
branches. 

There  never  had  been  so  few  nuts  on  the  old 
tree  before,  and  Ralph  saw  that  some  of  the 
limbs  were  dead.  He  could  remember  his 
grandfather  saying  that  he  got  butternuts 


from  that  tree  when  he  was  a  boy.  It  was  a 
very  old  tree,  to  be  sure. 

After  a  short  time  Ralph  and  Grace  had 
gathered  their  pile  of  butternuts,  and  they 
were  left  in  good  order  right  under  the  tree. 
It  was  Thursday  night ;  on  Saturday  morning 
they  would  drive  Dolly  over  and  take  a  bag  in 
the  wagon  to  bring  them  home.  They  were 
later  than  usual  getting  home,  but  wben  they 
told  the  reason  of  their  delay,  their  mother 
did  not  And  any  fault  with  her  children.  Ralph 
moved  a  little  faster  about  doing  his  chores. 
He  hurried  to  feed  the  hens,  because  it  was 
getting  dusky,  and  he  knew  they  would  not 
be  able  to  see  the  corn  thrown  about  on  the 
ground.  Some  of  the  old  fat  hens  bad  already 
gone  to  bed  on  the  roost,  and  would  not  come 
down  again,  so  Ralph  went  into  the  hen  house 
and  fed  them  out  of  his  hand.  Ralph  never 
forgot  his  trusts.  Dolly  was  regularly  fed 
and  watered,  and  all  the  animals  who  looked 
to  that  boy  for  their  need,  always  had  them 
punctually  and  faithfully  attended  to. 

Grace  set  the  supper  table  for  her  mother 
and  went  down  cellar  for  the  pickles  and  the 
quince  sauce,  then  into  the  farther  cupboard 
for  the  cookies.  Mother  had  had  a  busy  day, 
and  Grace  was  so  glad  to  be  able  to  save  her 
tired  feet  from  taking  steps  I  The  Woolsey 
family  were  a  very  happy  family ;  they  always 
thought  of  each  other’s  comfort  and  pleasure, 
and  that  makes  every  home  happy. 

When  Saturday  came,  the  children  finished 
their  duties  of  the  morning,  and  then  drove 
Dolly  over  to  the  pasture,  but  when  they 
reached  the  butternut  tree  there  was  not  a 
nut  to  be  seen.  What  had  become  of  them? 
Some  one  surely  had  stolen  them ;  they  could 
not  go  away  without  hands. 

“It  is  those  Riley  boys.  I  know,”  said  Ralph 
emphatically.  “They  came  when  we  left  here 
that  very  night  and  carried  them  off.  They’re 
a  thieving  set.  ” 

“It  must  be,”  said  Grace  sadly.  “There  is 
no  one  else  who  would  steal  in  this  place. 
Now  we  can’t  have  butternut  candy  for  our 
maple  sugar  party.”  The  tears  came  into 
Grace’s  eyes  as  she  spoke. 

“I’ve  a  great  mind  to  drive  right  over  to  the 
Riley’s  and  accuse  those  fellows  of  taking  our 
butternuts,  and  tell  them  if  they’ll  give  them 
back  to  us  that  we  wont  tell  anybody  they 
stole  them.” 

Ralph  was  turning  Dolly’s  head  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  Riley’s  when  Grace  said,  “I  think 
we  better  tell  father  and  mother  about  it  first.  ” 

It  did  seem  quite  a  problem  to  Mr.  and  3Irs. 
Woolsey  what  had  become  of  those  butternuts. 
They  had  not  a  neighbor  that  would  go  into 
that  pasture  and.  take  those  butternuts  without 
asking. 

“It  must  be  the  Rileys,”  said  Grrce. 

“It’s  nobody  else,  of  course,”  replied  Ralph.  I 

“Did  you  ever  know  the  Riley  boys  to  steal 
anything?”  asked  Mr.  Woolsey. 

“No,  I  never  did,”  said  Ralph,  “but  then 
their  father  did  something,  ran  away  and 
never  came  back.” 

“Because  their  father  did  wrong  is  no  reason 
you  should  accuse  the  boys  of  stealing  your 
butternuts.  But  that  is  human  nature.  The 
sins  of  the  fathers  are  visited  upon  the 
children.  ” 

Neither  Mr.  nor  Mrs.  Woolsey  was  willing 
the  children  should  ask  the  Riley  boys  about 
the  butternuts.  Mrs.  Riley  was  an  honest, 
hard-working  woman,  and  helped'Mrs. Woolsey 
at  washings  and  housecleaning  times. 

“Be  very  careful  when  you  speak  to  the  girls 
and  boys  about  the  loss  of  your  butternuts 
that  you  do  not  insinuate,  even,  that  you 
suspect  the  Riley  boys  took  them,”  said  Mrs 
Woolsey  when  Ralph  and  Grace  were  starting 
off  for  school.  “It  is  a  terrible  wrong  to  sus¬ 
pect  an  innocent  person.  It  is  very  strange 


what  has  become  of  those  nuts,  but  perhaps 
we  shall  get  some  clue  to  their  disappearance 
before  long.” 

Weeks  went  on.  The  snow  covered  the 
ground,  the  trees  were  bare,  and  the  cold,  raw 
winds  roared  in  their  branches.  The  butter¬ 
nut  tree  swayed  back  and  forth  and  groaned 
and  creaked,  but  did  not  tell  its  secret.  The 
cattle  had  been  brought  up  to  the  barn  for 
winter  quarters,  and  no  one  had  any  call  to 
the  east  pasture. 

The  school  children  had  all  been  very  sure 
that  Ralph  and  Grace’s  nuts  had  found  storage 
in  the  Riley  garret.  There  could  be  no  other 
way  to  solve  the  mystery  of  the  disappearance. 

They  had  made  it  very  uncomfortable  for  the 
Riley  boys  ever  since  that  memorable  day. 

When  they  were  on  the  pond  skating,  or  coast¬ 
ing  down  the  long  hill,  if  the  Riley  boys 
joined  them,  they  instantly  left,  and  these 
boys  had  been  very  unhappy  in  consequence. 

They  had  told  their  mother  about  their  ill 
treatment,  and  said,  “It  must  be  because 
father  went  off  and  took  that  money  from  the 
saw  mill  men.”  Their  mother  would  try  to 
tell  them  that  they  were  not  to  be  blamed 
because  their  father  had  not  done  right,  still 
she  felt  in  her  heart  that  it  was  very  unjust 
and  discouraging  to  her  boys,  and  she  tried, 
with  the  few  comforts  she  had,  to  make  the 
home  cheery  and  bright  for  them,  she  was  so 
afraid  they  would  be  tempted  to  go  off  to 
“The  Corners,”  where  some  bad  boys  had 
got  in  the  habit  of  spending  their  evenings.  It 
had  indeed  become  hard  lines  for  the  Rileyboys. 

One  night  there  was  a  terrific  wind ;  it 
seemed  as  if  all  the  trees  about  the  house 
would  blow  over.  Mr.  Woolsey  got  up  at  day¬ 
light  to  see  what  damage  the  wind  had  done. 

A  few  boards  had  been  blown  off  the  hen¬ 
house,  and  some  shingles  from  the  Jbarn  roof, 
but  that  was  all.  He  was  coming  back  to  the 
house,  when  he  chanced  to  turn  his  eye 
toward  the  east  pasture,  and  then  he  saw  the 
old  butternut  tree  had  been  blown  entirely 
over. 

After  breakfast  Mr.  Woolsey  and  Ralph  went 
out  to  Ibok  at  the  felled  tree.  “Why.  father,” 
exclaimed  Ralph, “  just  see  here!”  and  as 
they  both  looked  into  the  hollow,  broken 
trunk,  they  saw  that  it  was  full  of  butternuts. 

“There  are  your  butternuts,  Ralph!  The  i 

squirrels  were  the  thieves,  sure  enough  !” 

“I  never  heard  of  such  a  thing.”  said  Ralph,  f 

as  he  put  his  hands  in  the  hollow  and  took  out 
a  quantity  of  nuts. 

“I  have  seen  just  such  a  sight  before,”  said 
Mr.  Woolsey,  “when  we  have  been  cutting 
trees  in  the  woods,  but  I  never  thought  the 
squirrels  were  in  this  tree  in  the  pasture.” 

“How  fast  they  must  have  worked  to  get 
such  a  pile  of  nuts  into  the  tree  in  such  a 
short  length  of  time,”  said  Ralph. 

“They  move  spry,  I  can  tell  you,  my  boy.” 

“It  seems  as  if  butternuts  were  too  large 
and  too  hard  for  the  squirrels  to  crack, 
father.  ” 

“Oh,  no.  I  have  seen  them  hold  a  nut  in 
their  paws,  flat  side  up  always,  and  then  they 
make  a  hole  in  one  side,  and  keep  going 
around,  very  evenly,  too,  until  they  get  half 
the  shuck  off ;  the  nut  lies  in  good  shape  in 
the  other  half.  Then  they  eat  it  out  and 
throw  the  shuck  on  to  the  ground.” 

The  children  both  hastened  to  tell  their 
friends  that  the  mystery  had  been  solved,  the 
stolen  property  recovered,  but  the  thieves  had 
escaped  being  caught. 

Although  the  Riley  boys  never  knew  the 
squirrels  had  innocently  brought  them  into 
such  disrepute,  yet  they  noticed  that  their 
schoolmates  after  that  windy  night  took  par¬ 
ticular  pains  to  be  kind  and  thoughtful 
towards  them,  and  they  never  had  such  a  good 
time  in  their  lives  as  they  had  that  memorable 
winter. 
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THE  EVANGELIST. 


DBCIDVOtS. 

Mrs.  Kate  Douglas  Wiggin,  in  a  story  in  the 
Atlantic  Monthly,  reports  a  noon-time  conver¬ 
sation  among  a  group  of  haymakers  who  had 
been  eating  their  dinner  in  the  shade  of  a  big 
elm.  One  of  them,  Jabe  Slocum,  had  said, 
“Gorry,  aint  this  a  trea !  I  tell  you,  the  sun 
’n’  the  airth,  the  dew  ’n’  the  showers,  ’n’  the 
Lord  God  o’  creation  jest  took  holt  ’n’  worked 
together  on  this  tree,  'n'  no  mistake.”  To 
this  rhapsody  Steve  Webster  replied : 

“You’re  right,  Jabe.  This  ellum  can’t  be 
beat  in  the  State  o’  Maine,  nor  no  other 
State.  My  brother  that  lives  in  California  says 
that  the  big  redwoods,  big  as  they  air,  don’t 
throw  no  sech  shade,  nor  aint  so  han’some, 
’specially  in  the  fall  o’-  the  year,  as  our  State 
o’Maine  trees ; ‘assiduous  trees,’  he  called  ’em.” 

'‘Aasidyiis  trees?  Why  don’t  you  talk  United 
States  while  you’re  about  it,  ’n’  not  fire  yer 
long-range  words  ’round  here?  Assidyusf 
What  does  it  mean,  anyhow?” 

“Can’t  prove  it  by  me.  That’s  what  he 
called  ’em,  ’n’  I  never  forgot  it.” 

“  Asaidyus — asaidyus — it  don’t  sound  as  if  it 
meant  nothin’  to  me.” 

“  ‘Assiduous’  means  ‘busy’,”  said  the  man 
from  Tennessee,  who  had  suddenly  waked  from 
a  brown  study,  and  dropped  off  into  another 
as  soon  as  he  had  given  the  definiton. 

“Busy,  does  it?  Wall,  I  guess  we  aint  no 
better  off  now  ’n’  we  ever  was.  One  tree’s 
’bout’s  busy  as  another,  as  fur’s  I  can  see.” 

“Wall,  there’s  a  kind  of  meanin’  in  it  to  me, 
but  it’s  turrible  far  fetched,"  remarked  Jabez 
Slocum,  rather  sleepily.  “You  see,  our  ellums 
and  maples  ’n’  all  them  trees  spends  part  ’o 
the  year  in  buddin’  ’n’  gittin’  out  their  leaves 
’n’  hangin’  ’em  all  over  the  branches  ’n’  then, 
no  sooner  air  they  full  grown  than  they  hev 
to  begin  colorin’  of  ’em  red  or  yeller  or  brown, 
’n’  then  shakin’  of  ’em  off. 

“’N’  this  is  all  extry,  you  might  say,  to 
their  every  day  chores  o’  growin’  ’n’  circu¬ 
latin’  sap,  ’n’  spreadin'  ’n’  thickenin’  ’n’ 
shovin’  out  limbs,  ’n’  one  thing  ’n’  another; 
’n’  it  Stan’s  to  reason  that  the  firs  ’n’  hem¬ 
locks  ’n’  them  California  redwoods,  that  keeps 
their  clo’es  on  right  through  the  year  can’t  be 
80  busy  as  them  that  keeps  a-dressin’  ’n’ 
ondressin’  all  the  time.” 

“I  guess  you’re  ’bout  right,”  allowed  Steve ; 
“but  I  shouldn’t  never  ’a’  thoughtof  it  in  the 
world,  ” 


THE  INVENTOB  OF  THE  POST  CABO. 

The  honor  of  this  cheap  and  convenient 
means  of  communication  belongs  to  Professor 
Emanuel  Herrmann  of  Vienna.  On  January 
26,  1869,  he  wrote  a  letter  to  the  Neue  Freie 
Preaae,  in  Vienna,  in  which  he  developed  his 
plan  of  a  simple  card  which  should  be  issued 
at  two  Kreutzer  (4-5  cent)  by  the  postoffice 
department,  and  which  would  be  good  for  the 
Austro-Hungarian  Empire.  At  first  the  depart¬ 
ment  objected  to  making  the  price  as  low  as 
two  Kreutzer,  but  agreed  to  three  Kreutzer. 
But  Professor  Herrmann  and  those  interested 
in  his  plan  objected  to  the  extra  Kreutzer,  so 
that  finally  the  government  agreed  toj  the 
cheaper  rate,  and  on  October  1,  1869,  the  first 
postal  card  ever  issued  was  put  on  sale  in 
Vienna.  Some  years  later  Germany  also 
adopted  Professor  Herrmann’s  postal  card 
idea,  but  it  was  not  a  great  success  till  the 
Franco -Prussian  war  broke  out.  when  they* 
came  into  general  use  in  Germany.  Gradually 
other  countries  issued  them.  The  United 
States,  which  handles  them  by  the  million 
now,  was  one  of  the  last  countries  to  adopt 
Professor  Herrmann’s  idea.  It  will  be  inter¬ 
esting  to  know  that  he  was  born  in  Klagenfurt 
in  1839,  and  that  in  1882  he  was  appointed 
Professor  of  Natural  Economy  at  the  University 
of  Vienna.— Free  Press,  Easton,  Pa. 


THE  WISE  BUMBBE  BEE. 

The  honey  in  the  red-clover  blossom  is  the 
sweetest  and  best  of  all  honey,  yet  it  is  never 
to  be  found  on  the  table.  Why?  It  is— so  a 
newspaper  writer  on  popular  science  says — be¬ 
cause  the  tube  of  the  red  clover  is  so  deep  and 
small  that  the  bee  cannot  reach  the  honey 
stored  at  the  base  of  the  tube.  The  bee  knows 
this,  and  if  you  will  think  a  moment,  you  will 
remember  that  you  never  saw  a  honey  bee, 
either  wild  or  a  hive  dweller,  on  a  red  clovei 
blossom.  These  wise  and  busy  insects  do  not 
waste  their  time  in  efforts  to  obtain  sweets 
that  are  beyond  their  reach.  But  the  lumber¬ 
ing  bumble-bee  levies  tribute  on  every  red 
clover  patch  in  his  bailiwick.  As  smart  as  the 
honey  bee  is,  it  has  yet  to  learn  a  trick  that 
is  as  old  as  the  hills  to  its  big  and  more  stupid 
seeming  cousin.  When  the  bumble-bee  lights 
on  a  head  of  red  clover,  he  punctures  a  hole 
in  the  base  of  the  corolla,  and  thrusting  in  his 
proboscis,  sucks  out  the  nectar.  Unfortun¬ 
ately,  this  big,  clumysy  bee  is  not  much  of  a 
honey  maker.  You  might  rob  a  score  of 
bumble-bee  nests  and  not  get  a  quarter  of  a 
pound  of  honey  and  besides,  these  nests  are 
few  and  far  between.  Consequently  we  shall 
have  to  wait  until  the  hive  bee  learns  to  drill 
into  the  blossom  to  get  the  nectar  before  we 
can  have  red  clover  honey  for  our  buckwheat 
cakes  and  waffles. — The  Outlook. 


DON'T  8NUB. 

Don’t  snub  a  boy  because  of  physical  disa¬ 
bility.  Milton  was  blind,  and  also  was  deaf. 

Don’t  snub  a  boy  because  he  chooses  a 
humble  trade.  The  author  of .  “Pilgrim’s 
Progress"  was  a  tinker. 

Don’t  snub  a  boy  because  he  stutters. 
Demosthenes,  the  greatest  orator  of  Greece, 
overcame  a  harsh  and  stammering  voice. 

Don’t  snub  a  boy  because  of  the  ignorance 
of  his  parents.  Shakespeare,  the  world’s  poet, 
was  the  son  of  a  man  who  was  unable  to  write 
his  own  name. 

Dont’t  snub  a  boy  who  seems  dull  or  stupid. 
Hogarth,  the  celebrated  painter  and  engraver, 
was  slow  at  learning,  and  did  not  develops  as 
soon  as  most  boys. 

Don’t  snub  a  boy  because  he  wears  shabby 
clothes.  When  Edison,  the  great  inventor, 
first  entered  Boston,  he  wore  a  pair  of  yellow 
linen  breeches  in  the  depth  of  winter. 

Don’t  snub  anyone,  not  alone  because  they 
may  far  outstrip  you  in  the  race  of  life,  but 
because  it  is  neither  kind,  nor  right,  nor 
Christian.  — Exchange. 

ABOUT  6EOOBAPHICAI.  NAMES. 

We  have  become  so  accustomed  to  rolling 
the  proper  names  in  our  geographies  over  our 
tongues  as  glibly  as  we  do  our  own,  that  few 
of  us  ever  stop  to  think  how  much  of  history, 
political,  natural  and  religious,  is  wrapped  up 
in  a  few  syllables. 

How  many  towns  do  jou  know  that  end  in 
“berg,”  “burg,”  “burgh,"  or  “borough?” 
Take  for  the  first  one  Edinburgh,  for  instance ; 
how  came  it  by  that  name  instead  of  Stump- 
town  or  Hardscrabble? 

Let  us  take  the  “burgh”  out  of  the  name 
first.  “Burgh”  means  in  England  and  Scot¬ 
land  a  corporate  town.  All  the  English  towns 
that  end  in  "berry,”  “burrow,”  “bury,”  “bor¬ 
row,”  etc.,  have  that  ending  from  “burgh.” 
In  the  German  it  means  a  castle  or  fortified 
town.  So  much  for  our  “burgh;”  then  in 

Edinburgh,  it  means  the  castle  or  town  of - 

whom  or  what?  Here  “Edin”  is  only  “Edwin” 
shortened,  and  Edinburgh  the  town  of  Edwin. 

Taking  this  one  as  a  model  the  study  be¬ 
comes  easy  and  interesting.  Augsburg  is  the 
town  of  Augustus.  Wurzburg  is  the  town  of 
herbs,  or  Herbtown.  Aalborg  is  the  town  of 
eels,  or  Eeltown,  Canterbury  is  the  town  or 
city  of  Kent.  If  you  want  to  know  what 
Marlborough  means,  dig  into  the  soil  and  turn 
up  the  marl. 


So  far,  we  are  getting  on  famously ;  but 
suppose  you  take  next  the  town  of  Schwarzen- 
berg ;  if  the  front  part  of  this  name  means 
black  then  must  the  town  be  Blacktown? 
No ;  for  here  comes  an  exception.  The  “  berg” 
towns  are  named  from  a  German  word  which 
means  mountain  instead  of  town  or  castle, 
and  so  Schwarzenberg  is  “  Black  Mountain 
town”  and  not  Blacktown.  How  many  others 
can  you  think  of  ending  with  “berg”?  New- 
berg.  New  Mountain  town ;  Adelsberg,  Noble’s 
Hill  (or  mountain)  town. 

There  is  another  word  that  has  got  into  a 
great  many  of  our  names  and  places,  which, 
when  you  have  found  it  out,  really  constitutes 
a  part  of  the  ecclesiastical  history  of  the 
world.  Take  the  name  Dunkirk,  for  instance ; 
there  is  a  Scotch  word  “dune,”  which  means 
a  hill  or  a  fort  on  a  hill.  “Kirche”  or  “kirk” 
is  church.  Dunkirk,  then,  becomes  a  church 
on  a  hill.  Kirby  is  another  name  thus  de¬ 
rived.  “By”  is  another  Scotch  word  for  town, 
and  “kir”  is  an  abbreviation  of  “kirk,”  hence 
Kirby  becomes  Churchtown.  Any  name  in 
which  you  can  find  the  syllable  “kir”  is  likely 
to  point  out  the  location  of  an  ancient  church, 
provided  the  name  has  been  given  under- 
standingly.  But  the  word  church  got  into 
proper  names  in  another  way.  We  have  a 
number  of  Westminsters  in  this  country. 
What  does  the  name  mean?  “Minster,” 
“munster,”  “monastery.”  Westminster,  then, 
is  west  monastery — originally  the  monastery 
west  from  St.  Paul’s.  Axminster  is  the  mon 
astery  on  the  Axe.  You  can  think  of  others 
if  you  try.— J.  F.  Cowan,  in  Outlook. 


MIXTVBE  OF  BACES  AND  NATIONALITIES. 

It  is  very  common  to  ascribe  to  each  race  or 
even  nationality  characteristics  which  are  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  the  key  to  the  facts  of  its  history. 
Gallic  excitability  and  light-headedness  ex 
plain  the  revolutionary  changes  of  the  last 
hundred  years,  although  the  economic  pros 
perity  of  France  through  them  all  attests  a 
practical  and  conservative  spirit  equalled  by 
few  nations.  German  idealism  and  individu- 
aliim  explain  the  political  disruption  of  Ger 
many  through  many  years,  notwithstanding 
the  fact  that  the  unification  of  the  Empire  is 
the  greatest  work  of  practical  politics  of  mod¬ 
ern  times,  and  German  military  discipline  is 
the  model  for  all  nations.  We  think  of  the 
English  as  practical  and  not  disposed  to  sacri¬ 
fice  material  comfort  for  mere  ideal  ends ;  yet 
no  people  was  ever  more  persistently  idealistic 
than  the  English  under  the  Puritan  common¬ 
wealth. 

Is  this  theory,  then,  anything  more  than  a 
mere  pretence  for  explaining  the  continuity  of 
certain  traits  of  character  and  the  persistence 
of  a  certain  type  of  institution  through  suc¬ 
cessive  generations?  Or  is  it  true  that  a  peo¬ 
ple  has  a  character,  acquired  perhaps  through 
long  ages  of  pre  historic  experience,  which 
manifests  itself  as  the  race  enters  iU>on  the 
period  of  recorded  events,  and  is  sufficiently 
“primary”  to  attest  itself  in  all  future  mani¬ 
festations  of  social  life? 

Generalizations  upon  these  subjects  rest  for 
the  most  part  upon  the  vaguest  evidence  of 
history  and  contemporary  observation.  His¬ 
torians  have  observed  the  continuity  of  insti 
tutions  among  the  same  people  or  the  persist¬ 
ence  of  the  same  characteristics  where  a  peo¬ 
ple  has  spread  out  from  the  mother  country. 
But  exact  data  have  for  the  most  part  been 
wanting.  We  have  had  no  statistics  and  no 
means  of  measuring  the  proportions  of  the 
mixture.  All  has  been  vague  and  general. 

In  very  recent  times  the  remarkable  influx 
of  immigrants  of  different  nationalities  into 
the  United  States,  and  their  blending  into  one 
people,  suggest  the  question  whether  we  have 
not  here  an  experiment  in  the  mixture  of  races 
on  a  great  scale,  which  has  the  extraordinary 
characteristics  of  being  definitely  measurable 
and  of  being  subject  to  the  conscious  influ¬ 
ence  of  a  rational  purpose.  Since  1820  we 
have  had  statistics  of  immigration,  and  our 
census  of  1890  distinguishes  the  elements  of 
our  population  as  to  race,  nationality  and  pa¬ 
rentage.  We  have,  therefore,  statistics  such 
as  we  have  never  before  bad  for  any  country 
or  any  period  of  history.  The  control  of  im¬ 
migration  is  also  a  question  of  practical  poli¬ 
tics,  so  that  should  we  make  up  our  minds  as 
to  the  real  result  of  this  mixture  of  nationali¬ 
ties,  there  is  no  doubt  that  a  national  con¬ 
sciousness  would  be  aroused  which  would  seek 
to  control  the  process  and  guide  the  movement 
in  certain  lines. — Professor  Richmond  Mayo- 
Smith  in  the  Yale  Review  for  August. 
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Cburcb  flbueic. 

By  B.  Hnntinston  Woodnutn. 


0B6AN  RECITALS. 

An  important  event  in  the  histoiy  of  organ 
playing  in  this  country  is  the  munificent  gift 
of  a  fifteen  thousand  dollar  concert  organ  to 
be  placed  in  the  new  Music  Hall  at  Schenley 
Park,  Pittsburg,  Pennsylvania.  It  is  expected 
that  free  recitals  will  be  given  upon  this  in¬ 
strument  by  an  expert  organist  engaged  by 
the  city.  The  organ  is  to  be  built  by  Farrand 
and  Votey  of  Detroit,  and  will  be  one  of  the 
most  advanced  examples  of  the  art  of  organ 
building. 

The  plan  of  a  series  of  free  recitals,  under 
the  auspices  of  the  city  government,  is  entirely 
new  in  this  country,  although  in  England  this  . 
is  the  case  in  a  number  of  towns,  notably 
Liverpool,  where  Wm.  T.  Best’s  playing  in 
St.  George’s  Hall  has  for  many  years  been  one 
of  the  attractive  features  of  the  city.  These 
recitals  have  not  been  entirely  free  to  the 
public,  but  the  price  of  admission  has  been 
merely  nominal.  At  some  of  the  concerts  the 
great  hall  would  be  filled  with  an  audience 
made  up  largely  of  working  people,  who  would 
listen  to  the  music  with  keen  enjoyment. 

Organ  recitals  in  this  country  have  not  been 
popular,  and  the  reasons  are  not  hard  to  find. 

In  the  first  place,  there  are  but  few  places 
where  organ  recitals  can  be  given.  In  some 
churches  which  have  fine  organs,  objection  is 
made  to  the  use  of  the  edifice  for  concert 
purposes ;  and  even  where  there  is  no  objection 
to  the  recitals,  it  is  hard  to  get  an  audience, 
even  though  the  organist  is  a  performer  of  na¬ 
tional  reputation.  This  seems  to  be  accounted 
for  by  the  almost  invariable  association  of  the 
organ  with  church  music,  to  which,  through 
its  matchless  dignity, the  “king  of  instruments” 
is  eminently  fitted ;  but  there  are  wonderful 
concert  possibilities  in  a  grand  organ  which 
must  be  heard  to  be  appreciated.  Chicago 
and  Cincinnati  are  the  only  prominent  cities 
which  have  organs  suitable  for  concerts  in 
public  places  other  than  churches.  Ann 
Arbor,  Mich.,  and  Syracuse,  N.  Y. ,  can  boast 
of  fine  instruments  in  connection  with  educa¬ 
tional  institutions,  the  former  now  possessing 
the  celebated  organ  erected  in  Festival  Hall 
doing  the  Columbian  Exposition.  Boston  and 
New  York,  the  respective  centers  of  the  uni¬ 
verse  and  musical  culture  of  this  country,  have 
no  concert  organ  worthy  of  the  name.  Pitts¬ 
burg  will  be  the  first  to  provide  a  series  of 
organ  concerts  on  an  organ  erected  for  the 
purpose,  and  we  trust  that  in  the  selection  of 
a  city  organist  no  infiuence  will  prevail  other 
than  sterling  ability. 

A  second  reason  for  the  unpopularity  of  organ 
concerts  lies  in  the  prevailing  ability,  or  lack 
of  it,  of  organists  themselves.  The  generally 
uneducated  state  of  public  opinion  on  all  mat¬ 
ters  relating  to  organ  music  has  made  it  pos¬ 
sible  for  many  performers  of  mediocre  ability 
to  pose  as  concert  organists,  and  by  judicious 
advertising  of  one  kind  or  another,  even  to 
become  well  known.  Time  is  probably  the 
only  cure  for  this  evil,  for  in  the  end  every 
one  will  find  his  proper  level.  But  meanwhile 
it  is  the  duty  of  all  organists  to  make  their 
work  as  thoroughly  artistic  as  iheir  abilities 
w’ill  permit,  and  not  attempt  to  palm  off  per¬ 
formances  that  they  know  are  inartistic  for 
high  class  concerts,  simply  because  the  people 
may  not  know  the  difference. 

In  the  case  in  consideration,  the  authorities 
in  Pittsburg  have  a  responsibility  which  they 
should  fully  understand.  On  their  selection 
of  a  city  organist  will  depend  the  success  or 
failure  of  the  public  recitals.  The  right  man 
n  the  position  means  the  education  of  the 


people  of  Pittsburg  to  appreciate  organ  music. 
If  this  can  be  done  in  Pittsburg — and  why  not 
there  as  well  as  in  England? — it  may  stimulate 
other  cities  to  follow  the  example. 

And  let  us  say  a  word,  in  a  general  way, 
about  the  remuneration  of  the  city  organist. 
To  give  a  series  of  two  recitals  a  week  in  a 
thoroughly  artistic  manner  will  require  the 
expenditure  of  a  good  deal  of  time  on  the  part 
of  the  organist.  His  salary  should  be  enough 
to  enable  him  to  give  the  requisite  time  to  the 
preparation  of  his  programmes.  If  a  d'fferent 
policy  is  adopted,  the  educational  feature  will 
not  be  succsesful,  for  the  concerts  will  soon 
lose  their  artistic  character.  With  a  proper 
remuneration  for  his  work  a  true  artist  will 
have  no  temptation  to  slight  his  work.  That 
the  enterprise  may  be  crowned  with  success  is 
the  wish  of  The  Evangelist. 


Kifty^two  Organ  Xalks.  15. 


By  the  Chainnan  of  the  riiulc  Comuittee. 


iliiller  &  Abel, 

(Late  of  th*  Roowvelt  Organ  Works) 

MAKERS  OF  FIR8T-CEAS8 

CHURCH, 

CHAMBER, 

CONCERT, 

362  to  372  SECOND  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK. 
Send  for  ixctalogue. 


ORGANS 


Geo.  Jardine  &  Sod, 

ORGAN 

BUILDERS, 

318  a  330  East  39tli  St., 
NEW  YORK  CITY. 


For  otAer  SehooU  and  ColUges  see  next  page. 


“  1  am  the  more  ready  to  vote  to  negotiate  with  1 
Farrand  &  Votey,”  explained  the  trustee  who  had 
made  that  motion,  “because  I  read  in  to-day’s  paper 
that  the  fine  Music  Hall  in  Schenley  Park,  Pittsburg, 
is  to  be  supplied  with  a  $15,000  instrument  of  their 
manufacture.  Here  is  a  most  important  endorsement 
of  the  Detroit  firm,  as  the  circumstances  called  for  the 
closest  study  of  the  best  makers. 

“This  enterprise,  as  possibly  you  know,  contem¬ 
plates  the  giving  of  free  organ  recitals  of  the  highest 
order  by  the  city  of  Pittsburg.  It  is  a  new  departure, 
as  far  as  this  country  is  concerned,  though  essentially 
the  same  thing  has  been  in  successful  operation  in 
Liverpool  for  some  years. 

“With  this  splendid  instrument  in  Pittsburg,  and 
the  famous  World’s  Fair  organ  now  set  up  in  Univer¬ 
sity  Hall  at  Ann  Arbor,  Farrand  &  Votey  have  ac¬ 
quired  a  national  certificate  of  leadership.  In  dealing 
with  such  a  firm  we  can  be  sure  that  we  get  the  latest 
and  best  apparatus,  and  are  dealing  at  headquarters. 

“  In  the  present  case  I  understand,  too,  that  the 
same  care  which  we  might  expect  in  a  masterpiece 
characterizes  work  of  a  more  ordinary  importance.  It 
is  because  of  this  fact  that  we  are  ready  to  agree  with 
Mr.  Levelhead  that  value  is  the  essential  consideration 
in  deciding  on  an  instrument. 

“  Many  manufacturers  will  ‘  put  their  best  foot  for¬ 
ward  ’  when  constructing  an  instrument  for  advertis 
ing  purposes,  and  then  slight  their  regular  work.  The 
record  of  Farrand  &  Votey  is  against  any  such  chica¬ 
nery.  Whatever  the  size  or  elaborateness  of  our  or¬ 
gan,  if  they  build  it,  we  can  depend  upon  uniformly 
first-class  material,  workmanship,  and  finish.  We 
have,  also,  even  on  a  small  Farrand  &  Votey  instru¬ 
ment,  those  improvements  in  the  mechanical  con¬ 
struction,  for  the  absence  of  which  mere  bigness  or 
the  number  of  stops  cannot  compensate.” 

“  I  can  bear  witness  to  that,”  said  Mr.  Levelhead. 
"  On  my  recent  visit  to  their  works  at  Detroit  nothing 
impressed  me  as  a  watchmaker,  more  than  the  uni¬ 
formity  of  excellence  maintained  by  them  in  every  de¬ 
tail  of  manufacture.” 


Metropoutan  college  of  music. 

19-21  East  14th  St.,  New  York. 

The  Summer  eession  of  the  College,  beginuing  July  2d 
offers  all  advantages  at  reduced  rates. 

A  special  feature  will  be  made  of  normal  work  in  the 
interest  of  those  already  engaged  in  teaching. 

The  removal  of  the  Residence  Department  to  the  im¬ 
mediate  vicinity  of  Central  Park  increases  its  attrac¬ 
tiveness  as  a  Bummer  Home  School. 


The  songs  nsed  at  the  great  C.  E.  Convention  at  Cleveland, 
July,  1894,  were  selections  from  the  new  book. 

CHRISTIAN  ENDEAVOR  HYMNS 

By  IRA  D.  8ANKEY. 

•SO  per  100,  not  prepaid.  35e.  each  by  mail. 

THE  BICLOW  &  MAIN  CO. 

70  East  9th  St.  New  York.  276  Wabash  Aos.,  Chicago 


■MUSICM 


PARAGON  OF  SONG. 

B)r  Beat  and  Casa.  A  new  book  for  Singing 
SchoolSjSinging  Classes,  Conventions  and  Insti- 
tntes.  The  best  book  of  its  kind  ever  published. 
Everything  in  it  is  new.  Price  50  cenu  postpaid. 

TREBLE  CLEF  CHOIR. 

By  8.  F.  RasI  8  D.  B.  Tawntr.  For  women’s  voices. 
Contains  Sacred  and  Secular  Music,  Glees,  Part 
Songs,  etc.,  composed  and  arranged  expressly  for 
this  book.  There  is  alto  a  short  mementary  course 
of  instruction  in  the  book.  Price  50  cents  postpaid. 

ELITE  ORGAN  ALBUM. 

Edited  by  P.  F.  Camplglla.  A  collection  of  Preludes, 
Offertories  and  music  fcr  all  occasions,  selected 
from  the  works  of  the  best  writers.  Price,  (a.oa 
postpaid. 

MUSIC  TABLET 

with  a  condensed  view  of  the  Material  of  Com¬ 
position.  Sheets  ruled  with  staff  line  and  perfor¬ 
ated  for  tearing.  Price  35  cents  postpaid,  , 

THE  JOHBf  CHVRCH  CO.. 
CntOIMWATI  —  ■BVr  YORK-  VUICACO 


The  Church  Hymnary.  The  Best  Hymn  Book. 


Nothing  succeeds  like  success.  When  the  first  edition  of  the  new  hymn  book,  The  Church 
Hymnary,  was  published,  we  found  it  almost  impossible  to  get  a  hearing.  Within  the  past 
eighteen  months  the  conditions  have  entirely  changed,  and  we  now  find  it  necessary  to  print 
editions  of  20,000  copies  at  a  time.  The  number  and  character  of  the  Presbyterian  Churches 
in  all  sections  of  the  country  that  have  recently  adopted  the  book,  and  now  commend  it  to 
the  favor  of  other  churches  as  the  best  collection  of  hymns  and  tunes  now  in  the  market,  af¬ 
ford  abundant  assurance  that  in  selecting  the  Hymnary  you  will  make  no  mistake.  All  we 
ask  is  that  clergymen  and  music  committees  will  carefully  examine  and  compare  with  other 
books  the  returnable  copy  which  we  sMll  be  pleased  to  send  free  on  application. 

Rev.  J.  R.  niller,  D.D.,  says  of  the  Church  Hymnary  •  ^ 

Phitadklpbia,  July  11,  1894. 

Mbssrs.  Matxabd,  Mbbrili.  &  Co.:  • 

We  have  been  ueiog  the  Hymnary  since  October  last  in  our  Hollond  Memorial  Presbyterian  Church,  and 
are  well  pleased  with  it.  It  combines  fine  literary  discrimination  with  devotional  sentiment  In  the  selection  of 
hymns,  and  is  peculiarly  successful  In  associating  worthy  music  with  lofty  poetry.  In  the  latter  respect  it  wisely 
retains  the  beet  that  has  come  to  ns  from  the  past  in  association  with  the  rich  compositions  of  later  years. 

The  collection  is  prsctical  and  nsable,  and  with  onr  fine  organ,  volunteer  choir  and  large  congregations, 
we  have  already  resKshed  excellent  results  with  it.  Very  sincerely,  J.  R.  MILLER,  One  of  the  Pastors. 

A  returnable  copy  of  The  Church  Hynmary,  with  Rev,  Dr,  Henry  Van  Dyke’s  Psalter,  based  on  the  Anthor- 
Ired  Version,  and  Rev.  Dr.  T.  Ralston  .-•mtth's  Psalter,  iiased  on  the  Revised  Version,  will  be  sent  free  to  clergymen 
and  music  committees  for  examination,  with  a  view  to  introduction. 

A  34-iiage  descriptive  pamphlet  containing  specimen  pages  and  price  list  sent  free  to  any  address. 

MAYNARD,  MERRILL  &  CO.,  43-47  East  loth  St.,  N.  Y 


CRUDITY  IN  COMPONITIUN. 

There  is  in  the  minds  of  many  people  a  very 
erro  neons  idea  about  musical  composition.  It 
is  not  uncommonly  believed  that  if  one  has  a 
certain  gift  at  making  up  an  accompaniment 
to  a  given  air,  such  a  person  has  some 
creative  ability;  or  if  one  is  able  to  write  a 
taking  melody,  he  is  well  equpiped  to  write 
songs,  tunes,  or  other  music.  Now  while 
this  ability  is  not  to  be  despised  or  belittled, 
it  is  not  the  whole  of  musical  composition. 
We  have  received  during  the  summer  a  num¬ 
ber  of  short  pieces  intended  for  church  use, 
which  are  apparently  written  by  musical  en¬ 
thusiasts,  who  having  more  or  less  natural 
talent,  have  hoped  that  they  were  themselves 
composers.  Unfortunately,  many  of  them  are 
ignorant  of  the  fundambntal  principles  of 
harmony,  and  in  some  cases  the  original 
melodies  are  weak  in  the  extreme.  The 
models  followed  are  of  a  class  of  music  in 
general  use  twenty  or  thirty  years  ago,  and 
not  entirely  obsolete  at  this  day.  They  are 
gradually  going^ut  of  use  however,  and  there 
seems  to  be  no  valid  reason  for  continuing 
their  manufacture  in  any  great  quantity;  and 
therefore,  to  those  persons  who  are  endeavor¬ 
ing  to  compose  music  without  having  under¬ 
taken  a  systematic  study,  we  would  earnestly 
say  “don’t.” 

There  is  too  much  music  published  now, 
just  as  there  are  too  many  books  issued  in  the 
literary  world.  It  is  time  that  the  pruning- 
knife  of  criticism  should  be  applied  more  vig¬ 
orously,  cutting  off  more  of  the  trash  in  order 
that  the  valuable  works  may  have  a  little 
more  room  to  live  in. 

Some  of  our  celebrated  musicians  are  not,  in 
our  opinion,  writing  as  well  as  formerly.  The 
crying  demand  for  novelties  has  compelled, 
in  their  judgment,  the  production  of  a  quan¬ 
tity  of  music  without  giving  quality  its  proper 
attention.  Publishers  are  overwhelmed  with 
musical  compositions ;  many  are  refused,  but 
too  many  are  printed  still.  Let  us  have  a 
higher  standard  and  let  all  young  composers 
model  their  works  after  the  best  existing 
specimens,  and  let  all  those  who  would  write 
music  first  discipline  their  minds  with  careful 
study  of  the  theory  of  music,  after  which  they 
will  be  better  prepared  to  practice  the  writing 
of  it. 

SBPTEMBEK  THOUGHTS. 

The  appearance  of  the  golden  rod  reminds  us 
that  the  autumn  is  near  and  that  our  churches 
are  resuming  full  services  and  recalling  pastor 
and  choir  to  their  posts  of  duty.  After  a  vaca¬ 
tion  of  from  six  to  ten  weeks  we  may  properly 
inquire  how  it  has  been  spent.  To  some  a 
vacation  means  a  continual  round  of  pleasur¬ 
able  excitement ;  by  others  it  is  regarded  as 
“time  in  trust,”  and  these  certainly  must  have 
a  feeling  of  satisfaction  that  they  are  prepared, 
80  far  as  may  be,  for  the  pressure  of  work 
which  is  sure  to  be  upon  them. 

Work  done  in  the  summer,  whether  in  com¬ 
position,  organ  playing,  or  anthem  study,  wiP 
prove  not  only  useful  in  the  winter,  but  in 
many  cases  will  recall  summer  scenes  and 
pleasant  memories  which  will  prove  very  rest¬ 
ful  and  refreshing.  With  a  restful  summer 
behind  us,  let  us,  organists  and  choir  mem¬ 
bers,  enter  into  our  winter’s  work  with  vigor 
and  enthusiasm,  striving  to  do  better  work 
than  ever,  not  alone  in  a  musical  sense,  but 
let  us  fix  more  firmly  in  our  minds  the  fact 
that  our  work  is  to  be  aoplied  to  the  worship 
of  Ood,  and  let  us  put  more  earnestness  and 
devotion  into  it. 

Back  numbers  of  The  Evangaut  containing  the  previous 
*'  Organ  Talks,"  can  be  had  on  applieation  to  The  Evange¬ 
list,  SS  Union  Square,  N.  T.  Citv. 


Highest  of  all  in  Leavening  Power. — Latest  U.  S.  Gov’t  Report 
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A  FBEE  ORGAN  SCHOUABSHIP. 

The  R.  Huntington  Woodman  free  organ 
scholarship  will  be  competed  for  at  the  Metro¬ 
politan  College  of  Music  about  Sept.  35.  This 
scholarship  gives  a  school  year’s  instruction 
on  the  organ  to  the  successful  competitor 
from  Mr.  Woodman,  and  carries  with  it  some 
other  college  privileges.  Full  particulars  may 
be  had  by  addressing  the  secretary  of  the 
college. 

FOREIGN. 

The  Growth  of  the  British  Empire  is  no¬ 
ticeable  from  several  points  of  view.  Its 
has  been  recently  increased  till  it  exceeds  that 
of  any  other  power,  and  its  population  is  little 
less  than  that  of  China.  Eveiy  continent  and 
every  sea  fioats  somewhere  the  British  fiag. 
Its  territories  are  productive,  being  exploited 
by  a  wealthy  and  enterprising  race,  and  the 
number  of  persons  of  the  dominant  race  is  in¬ 
creasing  rapidly.  Australia,  Canada  and  South 
Africa  have  populations  that  entitle  them  to 
the  position  of  independent  nations.  Their 
resources  are  such  that  they  cannot  be  disre¬ 
garded  as  factors  in  the  military  and  naval 
history  of  the  empire. 

Progress  in  Spain.— The  new  church  built 
at  Madrid  by  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese 
Church  Aid  Society  has  been  recently  opened 
free  of  debt.  This  is  the  end  of  a  long  strug¬ 
gle  between  Juan  B.  Cabrera,  the  minister, 
and  the  authorities.  After  the  building  was 
finished,  permission  to  open  it  for  public  wor¬ 
ship  was  withheld.  At  the  close  of  last  year 
the  Queen  Regeiit  expressed  a  desire  to  pur¬ 
chase  it,  and  sent  to  enquire  the  price.  A  re¬ 
spectful  reply  was  returned  to  her,  that  all 
the  gold  in  her  treasury  could  not  buy  it. 
Then  her  Majesty  offered  to  defray  the  whole 
cost  if  Cabrera  would  have  the  facade  made  to 
resemble  the  front  of  a  house.  This  also  was 
politely  refused.  The  governor  next  ordered 
that  the  street  door  should  be  closed,  and  the 
congregation  would  only  be  permitted  to  meet 
for  public  worship  provided  they  did  not  enter 
by  the  doors.  This  order  has  not  been  re¬ 
pealed,  and  the  worshippers  have  to  enter 
through  the  adjoining  school  buildings  and 
the  vestry.  This  they  joyfully  do,  and,  in 
spite  of  such  determined  opposition,  are  in¬ 
creasing  in  numbers  and  influence. 

Early  Customs. — The  tables  are  turned  on 
the  tyrant  man,  in  the  shape  of  Professor 
Goldwin  Smith,  by  Ellen  Battelle  Dietrick  in 
The  Arena.  The  Professor  has  been  making 
some  satirical  remarks  about  the  advanced 
woman,  who,  among  other  encroachments  on 
male  privileges,  “began  to  adopt  male  attire, 
and  nothing  but  her  own  taste  stopped  her.” 
Mrs.  Dietrick  quotes  Strabo  to  prove  that  man 
borrowed  the  “  bifurcated  garment”  (alias 
trousers)  from  woman,  who  invented  it  for 
her  own  use,  and  who  still  wears  it  in  Orien¬ 
tal  countries.  Tradition  attributes  the  inven¬ 
tion  to  “  Queen  Medea,  who  gave  her  name  to, 
and  ruled  over,  the  Medes.  ”  Media  is  cold, 
and  trousers  were  adopted  because  they  were 
warm, though  the  Persian  conquerors  borrowed 
them  “because  they  appeared  to  be  so  noble.” 
Trousers  did  not  appear  in  England  till  about 
the  twelfth  century,  and  were  protested  against 
for  centuries  by  Christian  philosophers  as  ef¬ 
feminate  and  unsuited  to  man.  Mrs.  Dietrick 
thinks  the  men  were  wise,  and  that  trousers 
are  the  survival  of  the  fittest.  She  thinks 
women  should  arise  in  their  might  and  assert 
their  right  to  the  garment.  “Most,  if  not  all, 
of  the  present  physical  inferiority  of  woman 
to  man  is  a  pure  product  of  her  present  weak¬ 
ening  costume.  ”  It  is  unfortunate  for  the  ar¬ 
gument  (adds  the  Loudon  World)  that  woman 
to-day  is  nowhere  more  enslaved  than  in  the 
countries  where  she  wears  trousers. 

Profit  Sharing  was  adopted  in  June,  1889, 
by  the  South  Metropolitan  Gas  Company.  In 
five  years  £51,778  has  been  distributed  among 
the  workmen  in  bonuses.  Of  this  £44,845  has 


been  invested,  mostly  in  the  company  itself, 
by  the  men.  The  men  receive  a  bonus  of  1 
per  cent,  for  every  penny  feduotion  in  the 
price  of  the  gas  Under  a  sliding  scale  fixed 
oy  parliament,  the  company  is  empowered  to 
increase  its  dividend  in  proportion  as  it  lowers 
its  prices.  So  satisfied  are  the  directors  with 
the  profit-sharing  scheme  that  they  now  pro¬ 
pose  to  increase  the  bonus  to  H  psr  cent,  on 
condition  that  one-half  of  it  is  left  by  way  of 
investment  in  their  hands.  The  Duke  of 
Devonshire  was  present  at  the  profit-sharing, 
and  while  heartily  in  favor  of  labor  combina¬ 
tion  to  gain  the  largest  possible  share  for 
labor  of  the  proceeds  of  industry,  he  yet 
thought  that  they  had  hit  on  a  most  admira¬ 
ble  and  ingenious  way  of  combining  the  in¬ 
terests  of  capital  and  labor  and  also  of  con¬ 
sumers.  He  hoped  the  method  would  spread 
widely  throughout  the  country.  In  the  name 
of  the  directors,  several  addresses  were  pre¬ 
sented  to  workmen  for  honorable  service,  and 
the  men,  with  their  wives  and  children,  were 
entertained  at  tea  and  spent  a  pleasant  social 
evening. 

A  Well-Known  Woman.— The  late  Miss 
Amelia  B.  Edwards  was  an  enthusiastic  Es^ 
tologist  and  a  popular  novelist.  Her  lecture 
on  “The  Art  of  the  Novelist,”  which  appears 
in  the  Contempora^  Review,  reveals  her  in 
both  characters.  Her  idea  of  fiction  is  old 
fashioned,  but  admirable;  it  “is  a  striving 
after  ideal  good.  In  other  words,  it  is  an  en¬ 
deavor  to  conform  the  realities  of  life  to  the 
desires  of  the  mind.  ”  She  is  a  great  advocate 
of  poetic  justice,  although  she  regards  the 
didactic  novelist  as  “the  most  intolerable  of 
literary  bores.”  From  her  Eg^tian  lore  she 
summaries  “The  Tale  of  the  Two  Brothers” 
one  of  the  oldest  stories  in  the  world.  The 
original  manuscript  is  in  the  British  Museum, 
written  on  nineteen  sheets  of  papyrus,  in  a 
fine  hieratic  hand,  penned  some  8,200  years 
ago  by  a  Theban  scribe  named  Ennana. 
Ennana  was  librarian  of  the  palace  to  King 
Merenptah,  the  supposed  Pharaoh  of  the  Exo 
dus,  and  the  tale  is  supposed  to  have  been 
written  for  the  entertainment  of  the  Crown 
Prince,  Seti-Melrenptah,  who  has  signed  his 
name  in  two  places  on  the  back  of  the  manu 
script.  It  is  a  story  of  love,  jealousy,  perfidy 
and  retribution.  Miss  Edwards  confesses  that 
in  writing  her  own  stories  the  characters 
sometimes  took  the  plot  into  their  own  hands, 
and  once  she  “seriously  damaged  the  success 
of  a  story  by  giving  way  to  the  wrong-headed - 
ness  of  the  principal  characters.” 

Peculiar  to  Itself 

In  Combination,  Proportion  and  Process,  Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla  possesses  peculiar  curative  power.  Its 
record  of  cures  is  unequalled.  Its  sales  are  the 
largest  in  the  world.  The  testimonials  received  by 
its  proprietors  by  the  hundred,  telling  the  story 
that  Hood’s  Sarsaparilla  Cures,  are  unparalleled  in 
the  history  of  medicine. 


Hood’5 


parilla 


“Last  March  I  had  a  terrible  ^  ^ 

blood  poison  which  made  sores  M  LI  I 
on  my  head,  neck  and  arms.  I  %%%%% 

began  taking  medicine,  but  it 
did  not  do  me  any  good,  and  then  I  tried  Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla.  I  have  taken  three  bottles,  and  there 
is  not  a  sore  un  my  body,  and  I  feel  as  well  as  I  ever 
did.”  Eugene  Smith,  Columbus,  Ga.  Get  Hood’s. 

Hood’s  Fills  cure  all  Liver  Ills,  Kiliousaess,  Jaundice 
Indigestion.  Sick  Headache,  ibo. 

nVttDCDSIA  INUlGEnTiON  uud  CON- 
UTvrKrvlA;  STIPATIONposItWelr cured 
b]r  Mackle'e  sure  Dyspepsia  cure.  Asare.soreand 
strictly  vecretable  cure  for  all  diseases  arising  from 
a  disordered  stomach.  Da  aat  saHer  when  ran 
can  be  relieved  by  3  daaea  at  such  a  small  cost. 

By  mail,  10c.  A.  /.  H.  MACKIE.  Frankford,  Fa. 
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Investment 

Securities 

such  as  1 '  A  estate  loans, 
M  W  municipal  bonds,  school 
bonds,  etc.  We  select 
\  these  for  large  and  small 
« ^  investors  with  the  ut- 
j  most  care.  They  will 
yield  4^%  to  6i%. 

I  Our  pamphlet  is  free. 

The  Provident 

45  Milk  St., 

X  rUSr  i^O.  Boston,  Mass 
Please  mention  Tne  EvanKeliat, 


FREDERICK  A.  BOOTH. 

Care  of  Estates  and  Properties 
Collection  of  Rents. 

Real  Estate  MortKagte  Loans,  Insurance. 

Speetal  attention  given  to  core  of  Prop¬ 
erty  and  CoUeetion  of  Rente, 

No  10  East  16th  Street  •  Neta  York. 

2d  door  west  from  Union  Square. 


Insurance  Printing. 

Few  know  of  the  astonighiDg  growth  of  the  job 
printing  done  in  connection  with  our  large  insur¬ 
ance  companies.  One  of  these  companies  spends 
•200,000  a  year  for  this  item  alone. 

Commencing  in  1884  with  a  small  second-hand 
press,  upon  which  small  notices  and  forms  were 
printed,  the  company  has  continually  added  to  the 
equipment  until  it  now  has  in  constant  use  two 
large  web-perfecting  presses,  three  large  cylinder 
presses,  and  four  other  presses.  Other  necessary 
machinery,  such  as  cutting  machines,  etc.,  which 
go  to  complete  a  plant  that  runs  so  many  presses, 
are  a  part  of  the  equipment.  In  preparing  the  cir¬ 
culars,  blank  forms  and  melange  of  advertising 
matter,  the  department  uses  forty  tons  of  white 
paper  every  month,  and  toms  out  in  the  shapte  of 
collecting  books,  receipt  books,  letterheads,  state¬ 
ments  and  advertising  matter,  about  five  tons  of 
finished  products  per  day. 

A.11  insurance  companies  recognize  the  infinence 
of  attractive  and  forcible  printed  matter.  60  into 
any  of  the  offices,  and  the  first  thing  to  be  seen  is  a 
vast  assortment  of  literary  documents— little  bits 
of  dainty  pamphlets,  miniature  books  of  the  most 
tasty  design,  beautiful  souvenirs,  artistic  and  rich 
to  the  last  degree.  All  these,  intermingled  with  the 
common,  every-day  handbill  style  and  the  un¬ 
adorned  two  page  weekly  or  monthly  sheets  intend¬ 
ed  for  agents  as  ammunition,  are  placed  enticingly 
before  the  visitor.  The  New  York  Life  has  its  dis¬ 
play  spread  along  in  front  of  its  office  railings,  on 
a  narrow  shelf,  so  that  one  cannot  approach  a  clerk 
without  smelling  “  printers’  ink.”  In  the  Mutual 
Life  office,  on  either  side  as  you  enter  its  main  office, 
are  tables  plenteously  filled  with  these  same  exhibi¬ 
tions  of  the  printer’s  art.  And  in  the  palatial  corri¬ 
dor  of  the  Equitable’s  office,  no  matter  which  eleva¬ 
tor  you  emerge  from,  there  is  confronting  you  the 
same  important-looking  array  of  dumb  but  strik¬ 
ing  arguments. 

Of  late  years  the  tendency  has  been  rather  away 
from  outside  periodicals  and  towards  the  use  of 
these  special  circulars,  calendars,  posters,  etc.  StiU. 
the  companies  appreciate  the  vfdue  of  newspaper 
circulation  and  use  the  press  at  large,  especially  in 
making  known  their  annual  exhibit  of  business. 


Tbe  N.  Y.  Mutual  Savings 
and  Loan  Association 

earned  and  declared 

Fourteen  per  cent. 

to  its  shareholders  for  the  year  ending 
December  31 ,  18931 

It  is  now  issuing  a  limited  amount  of  its  interest- 
bearing  shares.  These  shares  are  sold  at  $50,  and 
a  prenuum  of  $1.00 ;  they  bear  interest  at  6 ;(  on 
$50,  and  participate  in  1-3  the  earnings  over  the 
interest  paid. 

duly  1st,  subscribers  over  S,000. 

••  “  assets,  $858,040.63. 

For  further  information  address 

T.  S.  JOHNSON,  Secretary, 

ao3  Broadway,  New  York. 


HAVE  YOU  FARMS 

Or  other  Real  Estate  In  the  West 
which  you  desire  to  Sell  7 
This  Association  can  sell  them. 

The  problem  solved  1^  the  new  application 
of  an  old  principle.  Every  Investur  can 
unload  his  unprofitable  Western  Reel  Estate 
under  the  new  plan,  which  is  equal  In 
Importance  to  a  great  modem  invention. 


Atlas  Building  and  Loan  Association, 
Lawrence,  Kansas. 
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CORRECT  I:N  STYIsRt 


ITiuancial. 


United  States  Trust  Company 

OP  NEW  YORK. 

45  4k  47  WALL  STREET. 


IOWA  FARM 

AAO  CStjA.  G-:E2S. 

An  safe  and  do  not  defanlt.  Interest  and  principal  net  to 
lender.  We  have  loaned  mllUonB  In  23  years’  consecntlve  bnsl 
ness  without  a  dollar  losL  or  farm  taken  by  any  Investor.  The 
highest  references.  Send  for  pamphlet,  giving  full  partlcnlars 
and  miMittily  list  of  loans  for  we. 

ELLSWORTH  A  JONES, 

621  Chamber  of  Commerce  Bldg.,  Chicago. 
First  National  Bank  Bldg.,  Iowa  Falls,  la. 


fflnts  to  Investors 

It  imparts  a  mass  of  valuable  information,  and  teems 
with  reliable  and  f>onnd  advice  of  vital  interest.  Sent 
free.  EANGDON  A  CO..  38  Wall  St.,  New  York. 


CAPITAL  AND  SURPLUS, 

TEN  MILLION  DOLLARS 


Brown  Bros.  &  Co., 

PHILA.,  NEW  YORK,  BOSTON. 

ALEX.  BROWN  &  SONS,  BALTIMORE, 

OONNXC.'KD  BT  PRIVATE  WIRES. 
Members  N.  T ,  PhUa.,  and  Baltimore  Stock  Ezch’s. 


iTSaSTTruTII 


ment  Secnrities  for  customers.  We  re¬ 
ceive  accounts  of  Banka  Bankers’  Cor- 
poratlons,  Firms  and  Individuals  on  fa-  CAA,|f.{TiAa 
vprable  terma  and  make  collection  of  OCVllx  IwvO. 
drafts  drawn  abroad  on  all  points  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada,  aad  of  drafts  drawn  in  the  United  States  on  foreign 
countries. 

Letters  We  also  buy  and  sell  Bills  of  Exchange  on,  and 
make  cable  transfer,  to  all  points ;  also  make 
U1  collections  and  Issue  Commercial  and  Travellers* 
Credit  ^”^***’  *^***“*’^®  parts  of  the  world. 

BROWN.  SHIPLEY  &  CO..  LONDON. 


DEBIPSBY  & 

CARROIelwf 


Art  Stationers^ 


UKIOX  SQUARB^ 
NBW  YORK. 


This  (Company  is  a  legal  depository  for  moneys  paid 
into  Court,  and  is  authorized  to  act  as  guardian,  trustee 
or  executor. 


INTEREST  ALLOWED  ON  DEPOSITS. 


The  6  Per  Cent. 

Guaranteed 
Farm  Mortgages 
OF  THE 

Bunnell  &  Eno 

Investment  Company 
have  never  defaulted 
on  principal  or  interest. 

18  TEARS'  KXPKRIRNCE. 
Send  for  deteripUve  pam¬ 
phlet, 

OFFICES: 

140  Nassau  St.,  N.  T.  City- 
Pine  Plains,  N.  T. 

Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


which  may  be  made  at  any  time  and  withdrawn  after 
five  days’  notice,  aad  will  be  entitled  to  interest  for  tbr 
whole  time  they  may  remain  with  the  Company. 

Executors,  Administrators,  or  Trustees  of  Estates. 
Religions  and  Benevolent  Institutions,  and  individual, 
will  find  this  Company  a  convenient  depository  for 
money. 


John  A  Stewart,  Pres.  Ctoorge  Bliss,  Vioe-Prea 
James  8.  Clark,  Second  Vlce-Pres. 

Henry  1.  Thomell,  Secretary. 

Kionis  6.  Hampton,  Assistant  Secretary. 


TRUSTEES: 


Daniel  D.  Lord, 
Samuel  Sloan, 

D.  Willis  James, 

John  A.  Stewart, 

John  Habsrn  Rhoades, 
Anson  Phelps  Stokes, 
George  Bliss, 

William  Libbkt, 

John  Crosbt  Brown, 
Edward  Cooper. 

W.  Bayard  Cuttino, 
Charles  S.  Smith. 


Wm.  Rockefeller, 
Alexander  E.  Orb, 

Brooklyn. 

William  H.  Mact,  Jr., 
Wm.  D.  Sloane. 

Gustav  H.  Schwab. 
Frank  Ltman,  Brooklyn . 
Gbokoe  F.  Vietoh, 

Wm.  Waldorf  Astor. 
James  Stillman. 

John  Clafun. 
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THE  EVANGELIST 


WOMEN’S  BOARD  OF  FOREIGN  MISSIONS. 

A  quaint  old  writer  says :  There  are  three 
kinds  of  martyrdom  ;  the  first,  both  in  will  and 
deed,  which  is  the  highest;  the  second,  in 
will,  but  not  in  deed ;  the  third,  in  deed,  but 
not  in  will.  The  Church  commemorates  them 
in  the  same  order :  St.  Stephen,  who  suffered 
in  deed  and  in  will ;  St.  John,  who  suffered 
in  will  but  not  in  deed  ;  the  Holy  Innocents, 
who  suffered  in  deed,  but  not  in  will. 

The  following  story  from  Canton,  China, 
comes  very  near  being  the  first  kind.  The 
papers  have  noticed  the  attack  made  in  Canton 
on  a  missionary  lady  during  the  time  of  the 
plague.  This  statement  was  written  by  the 
Rev.  E.  E.  Fix  of  Canton : 

About  noon  on  Monday,  the  11th  of  June, 
one  of  the  servants  came  and  told  Dr.  Halver¬ 
son  that  a  man  was  lying  on  the  front  door¬ 
step  and  he  thought  the  man  was  sick.  She 
went  down  at  once,  and  saw  immediately  that 
the  man  was  suffering  from  the  plague.  When 
asked  if  he  had  any  friends  in  the  city,  he 
said.  No,  that  he  was  from  Sun  Ui  and  was 
working  on  a  boat,  and  that  when  he  became 
ill  they  put  him  off  the  boat  and  he  had  wan¬ 
dered  here,  not  knowing  where  to  go.  He 
was  told  of  the  hospital  boat  down  the  river 
opposite  the  Canton  missionary  hospital,  and 
asked  if  he  wished  to  go  there.  He  said  he 
did,  but  had  no  money.  Dr.  Halverson  then 
sent  a  servant  to  the  ferry  landing  to  call  a 
boat  to  come  up  and  take  the  man  to  the  hos¬ 
pital  boat.  He  then  said  that  he  was  very 
thirsty,  and  when  asked  if  he  wished  a  cup  of 
tea,  said.  Yes.  It  was  brought  him,  and  after 
drinking  it  he  thanked  the  doctor. 

Dr.  Halverson  then  started  for  the  river,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  the  sick  man,  who  was  able  to  walk. 
She  gave  him  no  medicine.  They  went  straight 
to  the  river  through  an  alley  and  waited  for 
the  boat  to  come  up.  The  boat  did  not  come, 
but  the  servant  soon  returned  and  said  that  he 
could  not  get  a  boat.  It  is  always  difficult  to 
procure  a  boat  to  carry  a  sick  person.  The 
doctor  did  not  intend  to  accompany  the  man 
to  the  hospital,  but  only  to  the  river  to  pro¬ 
cure  a  boat  and  send  him  down.  So  she  started 
to  the  ferry  landing  to  try  and  secure  a  boat. 
She  avoided  as  far  as  possible  the  main  street 
and  went  by  a  quiet  street  along  the  river. 
Just  before  reaching  the  main  street  leading 
out  to  the  ferry  and  by  a  large  tea  store,  she 
encountered  the  mob  without  any  warning. 
They  shouted  to  the  sick  man  that  the  foreign 
devil  woman  was  taking  him  away  to  kill  him, 
that  she  had  not  given  him  tea,  but  poison. 
She  did  not  enter  into  any  wordy  altercation 
with  the  mob,  simply  told  them  what  she 
wished  to  do,  and  that  she  would  be  glad  if 
they  would  take  him  and  take  care  of  him. 

At  this  juncture  some  one  knocked  off  her 
hat.  She  walked  on  to  the  main  street,  the 
mob  pushing  her  back  and  forth.  They  yelled, 
“Kill  her,  kill  the  foreign  devil  woman  I”  She 
broke  through  the  mob,  and  reaching  the  tea 
store,  she  asked  the  man  in  the  door  to  let 
her  go  through  his  store  to  the  street  leading 
home,  but  he  would  not  allow  her  to  come  in, 
and  with  a  murderous  face  said,  “Go  on  there, 
go  on  r  Then  the  mob  began  to  beat  her  with 
their  fists,  shouting  that  they  were  going  to 
kill  her.  At  the  corner  of  the  main  street 
leading  from  the  river  southward  out  to  an 
open  sand-field,  she  again  broke  through  the 
mob,  and  ran  into  a  large  pork  shop  and  asked 
the  proprietor  to  send  the  mob  away,  but  he 
and  hie  men  shouted  to  her  to  get  out.  Then 
some  of  the  mob  went  in  and  dragged  her 
out  and  started  south  with  her  towards  the 
open  field,  cursing  and  yelling  that  they  were 
going  to  kill  her.  They  dragged  her  along 
the  street,  pounding  her  with  their  fists.  She 
asked  the  shop-keepers  to  let  her  in,  but  they 


barred  their  doors  as  their  answer.  When 
they  passed  the  street  leading  west  of  our 
home,  she  tried  to  get  loose  and  come  home, 
but  they  dragged  her  back.  At  this  comer  of 
the  street  is  a  pork  shop.  Here  they  knocked 
her  down  and  thought  they  had  killed  her,  as 
she  did  not  get  up.  They  did  not  want  her 
to  die  in  the  street,  as  that  would  make  the 
street  responsible  for  her  death.  Some  one 
threw  a  tub  of  dirty,  bloody  fish  water  over 
her.  The  cold  water  revived  her  a  little,  and 
the  mob,  seeing  she  was  not  dead,  dragged 
her  up,  and  seizing  her  by  the  arm,  pushed 
her  along  towards  the  open  place.  The 
pommeling  began  again  worse  than  before, 
one  man  in  particular  distinguishing  himself 
by  his  terrific  blows  on  her  back  and  sides. 
She  thought  each  blow  that  the  next  would 
kill  her.  Frantic  with  pain  and  despair,  she 
tore  herself  loose  from  the  mob  and  ran  into 
a  shop  and  through  it  into  the  cook  room  at 
the  rear.  She  here  seized  hold  of  something, 
she  knows  not  what.  One  of  the  mob  came 
in,  but  could  not  pull  her  away.  Others  came 
in,  and  they  tore  her  loose  and  out  again  into 
the  street.  The  leader  snatched  off  a  gold 
pin  which  she  wore,  and  then  seized  her  by 
the  shoulder,  and  with  terrible  oaths  said, 
“We  are  going  to  take  you  up  here  and  kill 
you.”  With  her  hat  gone,  her  hair  pulled 
down,  her  clothing  tom,  and  the  howling 


This  Dash 
)  Lamp 


lights  the  darkest 
country  road. 


G,  &  L.  Co.  is  equally  go^  as  a  Side  l^amp 
or  Hand  Lantern.  Has  a  powerful  reflec- 
tor  and  either  a  plain  or  Bull’s-Eve  globe. 
Won’t  blow  out  in  strongest  vvind,  and 
can  filled,  lighted,  regulated,  and  ex¬ 
tinguished  without  removing  the  globe. 
Throws  light  200  feet  straight  ahead. 

Buy  it  of  your  dealer.  He  has  it,  or  ran  get  It 
lor  you  if  you  insist.  Send  for  onr  catalogue. 

STEAM  GAUGE  &  LANTERN  COMPANY, 
Syracuse,  N.Y.  Chicago;  25  Lalce  St 
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^  '  cleaned 

house  all  day  with  Pearline, 
instead  of  the  old-fashioned 
way.  It’s  so  much  easier. 

There  isn’t  a  thing  any¬ 
where  about  the  house  (that 
you’d  take  water  to)but  Pearl¬ 
ine  can  save  you  time  and 
work  on  it.  Saves  that  wear¬ 
ing  rubbing  on  your  paint  and 
wood  work,  too.  And  what  a 
difference  to  everyone  in  the 
house  when  the  cleaning  is 
done  quickly  and  easily  and 
without  any  fuming  and  fret¬ 
ting  !  You  men  ought  to  get 
together  and  insist  on  Pearl¬ 
ine.  «3  JAMES  PYLE.  New  York. 


W.  A.  Brewer,  Jr.,  Pres. 


ASSETS  -  $12,500,000 

The  holdings  of  most  Life  Insurance  Com¬ 
panies,  (at  a  time  when  losses  on  railroad,  in¬ 
dustrial,  and  manufacturing  securities  have 
reached  Thousands  of  Millions, )  contrasted  with 
the  first  Mortgage  loans  of  the  Washington  on 
real  estate,  give  force  to  this  Official  Endorse¬ 
ment  b^  the  Hon.  Superintendent,  after  an 
exhaustive  examination  of  the  Company,  to 
wit : 

“  It  is  most  agreeable  to  me  to  know  that 
your  Company  discloses  a  most  excellent  con¬ 
dition  of  affairs. 

“  Signed,  JAMES  P.  PIERCE, 

“  Superintendent. 

“  Nbw  Yokk.  Sept.  28, 1893.’’ 

E.  8.  FRENCH,  2d  V-Pres.  and  8npt  of  Agencies. 

2 1  Cortlandt  Street.  New  York. 
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mob  dragging  her  near  the  open  field,  and 
pounding  her  with  their  might,  she  had  no 
reason  to  doubt  the  truth  of  his  statement. 

They  finally  reached  the  open  place,  when 
the  man  gave  her  a  great  push  and  let  her  go, 
thinking  to  throw  her  on  the  ground,  and 
then  they  could  kill  her  with  stones.  But  for¬ 
tunately  she  managed  to  keep  on  her  feet,  and 
endeavored  to  make  her  way  across  the  open 
to  the  northwest  towards  the  Customs  Ter¬ 
race.  The  boys  of  the  mob  had  already 
covered  her  with  mud  from  head  to  foot. 
There  is  a  street  running  north  from  the  Cus¬ 
toms  Terrace  to  our  home  street,  and  she 
wished  to  reach  this  street,  but  two  or  three 
of  the  mob  ran  around  and  locked  the  street 
gate.  That  she  ever  managed  to  get  across  to 
the  back  of  the  Customs  House  through  that 
volley  of  stones  is  miraculous.  One  stone 
struck  her  on  the  back  of  the  head,  cutting  a 
gash  three  inchess  long,  but  she  had  become 
so  numb  by  this  time,  that  the  sense  of  pain 
was  almost  gone.  Mr.  Barton  of  the  Customs, 
on  hearing  the  noise  of  the  mob,  ran  out  the 
front  way  to  let  her  into  his  house,  but  found 
the  street  gate  locked  and  a  man  holding  the 
key  in  his  hand.  He  then  ran  to  the  back 
door  and  opened  it  and  helped  her  in  and 
barred  the  door.  The  mob  then  assaulted  the 
house  with  stones.  Mr.  Barton  sent  his  servant 
out  the  front  way  to  the  Custom  House  to  ask 
for  men  and  soldiers.  By  this  time  Mr. 
Hayden,  who  lives  in  the  adjoining  house, 
came,  to  his  assistance.  They  donned  their 
official  coats,  and  with  their  revolvers  in  hand, 
kept  the  mob  at  bay  until  the  Customs  men 
and  soldiers  came  and  dispersed  them. 

During  all  this  time  Dr.  Bigler  was  having 
her  separate  experiences.  At  the  time  the 
man  was  found  on  the  front  door- step  she  was 
treating  some  Chinese  patients.  After  Dr. 
Halverson  had  gone  to  the  river  followed  by 
the  sick  man,  she  returned  to  her  patients. 
She  waited  on  them,  and  as  Dr.  Halverson 
had  not  returned,  became  uneasy  and  went  to 
the  landing  to  see  what  was  the  matter.  The 
people  were  quiet,  but  looked  at  her  as  if  they 
were  dazed,  and  would  not  tell  her  of  Dr. 
Halverson.  She  went  to  several  landings,  but 
could  learn  nothing.  She  came  back,  and 
when  near  home  met'  a  man  who  told  her  that 
his  servant  said  a  mob  were  stoning  a  foreign 
woman,  but  he  thought  she  was  safe  in  » 
house,  as  they  were  stoning  the  house.  She 
knew  at  once  that  it  must  be  Dr.  Halverson. 


The  strength  of  Cleveland’s 
baking  powder  comes  from  pure 
cream  of  tartar  and  soda  only.  It 
effervesces  more  slowly  than 
powders  containing  aliuu,  ammonia 
or  tartaric  acid. 


To  have  the  best  results 


REMEMBER, 

the  oven  should  not  be  too  hot, 
and  it  is  not  necessary  to  hurry  the 
dough  into  the  oven. 

Cleveland  Baking  Po'irderCo.,Nevr  Yoik, 
.  Saooeaeor  to  Cleveland  Crotban. 


He  kindly  went  with  her  to  the  front  of  the 
house,  while  the  mob  were  pelting  the  house 
in  the  rear.  She  saw  Dr.  Halverson  at  the 
window,  and  she  said  she  thought  if  she  had 
a  chair  she  would  be  able  to  get  home.  Dr. 
Bigler  came  immediately  for  one  of  the  serv¬ 
ants  to  go  and  call  a  chair,  but  they  were 
afraid  to  go.  She  said  if  no  one  would  go,  she 
would  go  herself.  The  sight  of  Dr.  Halverson 
all  covered  with  mud  and  wounds  and  blood 
nerved  her  to  any  endeavor  to  get  her  home, 
not  knowing  how  badly  she  might  be  hurt. 
She  marched  through  the  streets  with  a  look 
of  defiance  on  her  face  that  made  the  coolies 
shrink  away  as  if  they  had  been  struck.  On 
her  way  to  the  chair  station,  she  came  upon  a 
dead  man  lying  in  the  street.  This  w'as  some 
little  distance  from  the  place  where  Dr. 
Halverson  was,  and  the  mob  had  partially  dis¬ 
persed.  It  is  supposed  some  of  them  saw  her 
going  towards  the  dead  man,  and  doubtless 
thought  she  intended  to  get  his  brains  and 
eyes  for  medicine,  as  they  are  constantly 
accusing  the  foreigners  of  doing.  They  began 
to  yell,  “Kill  her,  kill  the  foreign  devil 
woman !”  Dr.  Bigler  is  very  tall  and  com¬ 
manding  in  appearance,  and  the  Chinese  are 
afraid  of  her,  but  keeping  at  a  safe  distance 
they  commenced  throwing  stones.  Through  a 
mistake  she  turned  into  a  blind  street.  When 
the  mob  saw  her  enter  this  street,  they  gave  a 
savage,  triumphant  yell,  thinking  they  had 
their  victim  caged.  Seeing  her  danger,  she 
turned,  and  facing  the  mob,  walked  out.  They 
showered  stones  thick  and  fast,  but  in  their 
eagerness  and  rage  threw  such  large  stones 
that  many  of  them  fell  short  of  their  mark. 
One  large  stone,  however,  hit  her  head  and 
might  have  killed  her  but  for  the  protection 
of  a  large  sun-hat. 

Finding  herself  near  a  foreign  day-school, 
she  took  refuge  there.  The  teacher,  while 
trying  to  assist  her,  was  struck  with  a  stone 
and  considerably  hurt.  The  teacher’s  hus¬ 
band,  a  Christian  Chinaman,  bravely  faced  the 
mob  in  protecting  her.  The  men  in  the  Cus¬ 
toms’  service  rescued  her  and  conducted  both 
ladies  to  their  home. 

We  are  amazed  that  here  in  Canton  the 
people  dared  to  take  such  a  bold  step,  but 
they  have  become  so  suspicious  and  exas¬ 
perated  as  to  be  almost  uncontrollable. 

An  Auroral  Arch  Two  Thousand  Miles 
Long.  —Among  the  many  interesting  commu¬ 
nications  to  the  Astronomical  and  Physical 
Society  of  Toronto  during  the  year  1893,  says 
London  Nature,  and  contained  in  the  volume 
of  the  Transactions  just  received,  is  one  by 
Mr.  Arthur  Harvey,  on  the  widely  observed 
aurora  of  July  15.  During  the  display,  an 
arch  of  auroral  light  rolled  up  out  of  the 
north,  and  passed  the  zenith  of  Toronto,  span¬ 
ning  the  sky  from  east  to  west.  Its  width 
was  fairly  uniform,  being  from  6'^  to  7*.  Af¬ 
ter  lasting  for  several  minutes,  its  continuity 
broke  up  in  the  east,  it  wavered  at  the  zenith, 
and  soon  vanished.  Fortunately  Mr.  G.  E. 
Lumsden  saw  the  arch  break  up  and  vanish  in 
the  same  manner.  He  was  at  Bala,  110  miles 
north  of  Toronto,  and  saw  the  arch  projected 
across  the  constellation  Aquilla,  at  a  point 
some  5^*  north  of  the  celestial  equator,  or  40*^ 
south  of  the  zenith.  At  Toronto  Mr.  Harvey 
saw  the  same  arch  at  the  same  time  lying 
across  Lyra,  at  a  point  about  10*'  south  of  the 
zenith.  From  these  observations  the  perpen¬ 
dicular  height  of  the  arch  was  found  to  be  166 
miles,  and  its  breadth  about  15  miles.  If  the 
arch  maintained  an  equal  height  above  the 
earth,  its  ends  were  1,150  miles  away,  so  that 
the  magnificent  sight  was  presented  of  an  au¬ 
roral  belt  in  the  sky  with  9,800  miles  between 
its  two  extremities. 


The  Christian  that  does  not  believe  in  for¬ 
eign  missions  does  not  believe  in  the  Great 
Commission.  Repeat  it  and  see. 

Jesus  did  not  spend  his  life  in  trying  to  do 
wrong.  He  was  too  full  of  the  earnest  love 
and  longing  to  do  right — to  do  his  Father’s 
will. — Phillips  Brooks. 


HOB£  GOLD  IN  AV8TBALIA. 

There  is  said  now  to  be  a  second  and  a  richer 
Ballarat  in  Australia,  where  gold  is  present 
in  unimaginable  quantities,  and  where  mining 
is  so  easy  as  to  make  the  cost  of  getting  it 
almost  nothing.  The  new  mines  are  said  to 
be  not  far  from  Coolgardie,  in  West  Australia, 
in  a  region  often  prospected  over,  and  near 
Lake  Lefroy.  The  finders  are  described  as  a 
worn-out  and  discouraged  company  of  pros¬ 
pectors.  who  had  been  travelling  over  the  re‘ 
gion  for  some  weeks  or  months  without  find¬ 
ing  gold  enough  to  pay  for  the  food  they  ate. 
The  Melbourne  Leader  says  that,  as  has  often 
happened,  the  discovery  of  the  gold  was  made 
by  accident,  on  the  8th  of  May  last.  One  of 
the  party  left  his  companions,  who  had  fixed 
camp  for  the  night,  and  went  for  a  stroll  in 
the  early  evening  to  look  the  region  over. 
The  party  were  tired  and  discouraged,  and  on 
the  way  back  to  Coolgardie,  with  provisions 
nearly  exhausted.  The  camp  was  only  a  dozen 
miles  out,  and  the  next  day  they  would  have 
been  in  town,  the  expedition  abandoned  and 
the  pat  tnersbip  dissolved.  The  stroller  stopped 
in  his  walk  a  mile  or  two  from  camp,  and 
leaned  for  a  moment  on  a  projecting  rock 
which  stood  a  few  feet  out  of  the  ground.  He 
rubbed  his  hand  over  the  face  of  the  rock, 
and  was  startled  to  see  that  he  had  uncovered 
flakes  of  gold.  He  knocked  off  a  large  piece 
of  the  reef  and  found  the  rock  to  be  fuH  of 
coarse  bits  of  gold.  Covering  the  broken  reef 
with  dirt,  he  took  the  piece  he  had  broken  off 
to  camp.  The  camp  was  at  once  moved  to  the 
gold  reef,  a  hut  was  built  over  it,  and  mining 
begun  at  once  with  prospecting  tools.  In  one 
day’s  working  they  took  out  1,000  ounces,  and 
in  less  than  a  month  they  had  over  5,000 
ounces  in  camp.  For  several  weeks  the  secret 
of  the  new  mine  was  safely  kept,  the  finders 
working  hard  to  get  all  they  could  out  of  it 
and  to  find  out  how  extensive  was  the  lead. 
The  reef  from  which  the  first  specimen  of 
gold  bearing  rock  was  broken  is  only  three 
feet  wide,  but  it  widens  as  it  runs  into  the 
ground,  and  its  full  extent  has  not  been  deter¬ 
mined.  All  the  rock  so  far  taken  out  has 
been  very  rich,  one  block  about  a  foot  square 
having  been  worth  some  $19,000.  The  whole 
region  near  this  new  mine  is  now  staked  out 
in  claims,  some  of  which  are  said  to  be  very 
rich,  but  not  equalling  the  original  find. 

THE  KAFFIB  WAB. 

The  outbreak  of  the  Kaffir  tribes  in  the  Boer 
country  in  South  Africa  is  much  like  one  of 
our  own  Indian  wars.  In  many  respects  the 
Kaffirs  resemble  our  Indians.  They  are  very 
unlike  the  negroes  proper,  for  they  are  lighter 
in  color,  with  features  much  more  like  the 
Caucasian  type :  their  skulls  are  high  and  well 
formed,  and  in  stature  they  are  taller  than 
the  black  tribesmen.  They  are  athletic,  hardy 
and  brave,  and  are  by  far  the  most  formidable 
of  the  South  African  natives.  They  are  also 
savage  and  cruel,  and  spare  no  one  in  their 
marauding  expeditions.  The  dispatches  are 
telling  every  day  of  the  massacre  of  families 
of  Boers  who  were  overtaken  by  the  Kaffirs 
before  they  could  escape  to  shelter.  The  re¬ 
volt  is  very  likely  due  to  the  injustice  and  op¬ 
pression  which  the  Kaffirs  have  suffered  from 
the  Boers,  and  is  described  as  a  determined 
attempt  to  drive  the  latter  from  Kaffir  land. 
It  is  certain  that  the  Boers  are  much  alarmed, 
and  are  making  extraordinary  efforts  to  crush 
this  outbreak,  but  so  far  the  Kaffirs  seem  to 
be  nearly  masters  of  the  situation  so  far  as 
they  have  ^one.  They  have  defeated  two 
bodies  of  police,  and  at  last  accounts  were  de¬ 
fying  the  main  body  of  the  Boers’  army.  It 
is  possible  that  the  English  may  be  called  upon 
before  this  outbreak  can  be  put  down,  but 
that  would  be  the  last  resort  of  the  Boers. 


Don't  ask  your  dealer  what 
chimney  to  get  for  your  burner 
or  lamp.  The  “Index  to 
Chimneys”  tells.  It  is  equally 
useful  to  you  and  to  him. 

Write  Geo  A  Macbeth  Co, 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Pearl-glass  and  pearl-top 
clumneys  last  as  a  teacup 
lasts. 


8ABBATU,  SEPTEMBER  80.  1894. 

Bt  James  A.  Worden,  D.D. 

AFTBBMATH  OF  VACATION. 

There  is  no  blinking  the  fact  that  to  thous¬ 
ands  of  Presbyterian  Sabbath-schools  the 
results  of  vacation  are  deplorable.  To  the 
school  itself,  the  summer  rest  brings  dis¬ 
organization  and  demoralization.  Many  officers, 
teachers,  and  scholars  are  absent,  and  those 
officers  who  remain  are  not  infrequently  called 
suddenly  to  perform  duties  which  belong  to 
others.  Sometimes  the  teachers  who  are  pres¬ 
ent  must  be  requested  to  receive  into  their 
own  classes  members  of  one  or  more  classes 
whose  teachers  are  absent.  That  is,  those 
teachers  who  are  enjoying  themselves  throw 
upon  the  conscientious  ones  at  home  the 
responsibility  of  their  classes.  The  Superin¬ 
tendent  some  Sabbaths  finds  it  impossible  to 
And  teachers  for  important  classes..  These 
classes  are  almost  broken  up,  the  true  class 
spirit  is  destroyed,  and  lesson  time  becomes, 
instead  of  a  delight,  a  pain. 

Vacation  demorajizes  the  average  scholar. 
That  prince  of  Sabbath-csbool  Superintendents, 
Hon.  John  Wanamaker,  says:  “Summer  days 
scatter  the  flocks;  those  who  climb  the  moun¬ 
tains,  drift  over  seas  and  dream  through  holi¬ 
days,  are  often  overtaken  by  mists  that  fall 
and  thicken  about  them.  They  may  not  come 
back  except  we  hunt  their  footsteps  and  go 
after  them.  Wishing  them  safely  back  will 
not  bring  them.  They  may  be  out  for  a  long 
time,  a  year,  ten  years,  a  lifetime,  and  never 
be  able  to  see  the  way  but  for  a  quick,  ready 
messenger  to  help  them  set  their  feet  again  in 
the  old  paths.  ”  The  aftermath  of  vacation  is 
responsible  for  the  loss  of  tens  of  thousands 
of  Sabbath  scholars. 

WHAT  8HAU,  WE  DO  ABOUT  IT? 

There  is  little  use  in  condemning  vacations, 
or  in  repeating  the  old  saw  that  “the  devil 
never  takes  a  vacation.”  or  in  whining,  or 
in  complaining.  The  better  way  is  simply  to 
face  the  music— the  situation  as  it  is— and 
determine,  by  God’s  help,  to  remedy  it.  What 
is  the  best,  quick,  ready  messenger  of  which 
Mr.  Wanamaker  spoke  to  help  these  set  their 
feet  again  into  old  paths? 

1.  As  early  in  September  as  practicable  the 
Superintendent  can  call  a  special  meeting  of 
the  teachers.  He  can  present  to  them  a  calm 
view  of  the  depleted  condition  of  the  school. 
He  can  roll  the  burden  of  prayer  and  of  respon¬ 
sibility  now  weighing  down  the  heart  of  every 
officer  and  teacher  upon  the  Lord.  It  will  be 
indispensably  necessary  to  receive  the  Holy 
Spirit  in  special  power  in  order  to  arouse  Chris¬ 
tian  workers  promptly  to  reunite  the  scattered 
forces  of  the  school. 

2.  The  Superintendent  can  announce  to  the 
school  that  the  month  of  September  will  be 
devoted  to  bringing  back  the  scattered  lambs, 
and  can  enlist  every  member  of  the  school, 
officer,  teacher,  and  scholar,  without  excep- 
tion,  in  a  quiet  yet  persistent  effort  to  secure 
the  presence  of  every  one  on  the  roll  on  Sep 
tember  80th.  Many  of  our  enterprising  super¬ 
intendents  send  a  printed  letter  through  the 
Secretary  to  every  member  of  the  school, 
respectfully  inviting  them  to  respond  to  the 
roll  call  on  Rallying  Day.  To  many  these 
details  may  seem  burdensome,  but  what  can 
bs  more  important  to  the  cause  of  Christ  and 
of  His  Church,  than  the  prompt  and  hearty 
beginning  of  Christain  work  at  the  earliest 
possible  moment  after  vacation?  It  needs 
scarcely  to  be  suggested  that  as  September 
80th  will  be  review  Sabbath,  and  that  as,  on 
account  of  vacation,  the  review  of  this  quar¬ 
ter’s  lessons,  would  be  particularly  difficult. 


the  exercises  of  Rallying  Day  may  profitably 
take  the  place  of  the  review.  There  are  several 
passages  of  Scripture  appropriate  to  this  occa¬ 
sion,  and  many  stirring  hymns.  Two  or  three 
earnest  addresses  on  the  objects  and  methods 
of  the  fall  and  winter’s  work  might  be  intro¬ 
duced.  A  roll  call  can  be  had,  if  not  of  the 
scholars,  of  the  classes,  each  teacher  being 
requested  to  give :  Ist,  total  number  of  scholars 
enrolled;  2nd,  number  present;  8rd,  absentees 
accounted  for. 

8.  Each  teacher  before  Rallying  Day  ought 
to  visit  every  member  of  bis  or  her  class. 
Never  can  it  be  more  necessary  that  a  thor¬ 
ough  visitation  of  the  scholars  be  made  than 
after  the  experience  of  the  long  vacation. 
Nothing  can  take  the  place  of  a  good,  cheerful 
call  of  the  teacher  upon  each  scholar.  Of 
course  if  theses  scholars  cannot  be  found  at 
their  homes,  then  the  teacher  should  search 
them  out  in  their  stores,  officers,  shops,  places 
of  work  or  of  play,  and  converse  with  them 
about  the  things  which  concern  the  King. 
Even  Christ  himself  does  not  win  back  His 
scattered  fiock  by  simply  wishing  or  by  wait¬ 
ing,  nor  simply  by  calling  them  to  return. 
The  Good  Shepherd  goeth  after  the  lost  sheep, 
until  He  find  it.  It  will  be  enough  for  you, 
the  disciple,  to  be  as  your  Master. 

Dear  teacher,  is  September  not  a  good  time 
for  you  to  hunt  up^  the  roll  of  your  class  and 
discover  what  scholars  are  “lost,”  strayed,  or 
stolen?” 

A  prayerful,  serious  review  of  the  class  roil 
may  suggest  some  plan  for  finding  stray 
lambs.  Remember  that  Christ  said  to  you, 
“Go!”  He  did  not  say,  be  angry  that  they  do 
not  return  to  you,  nor  bewail,  nor  wait, 
nor  pray  apart  from  going,  but.  Go,  go  out 
and  compel  them  to  come  in. 

THE  OTHERS. 

How  many  young  people  and  children  are 
there  in  your  territory  outside  of  all  Sabbath- 
schools?  Why  are  they  outside?  Is  it  not  just 
possible  that  the  fault  may  be  somewhere  in 
the  Church,  or  the  Sabbath-school,  or  the 
Young  People’s  Society?  It  may  be  not  far 
from  your  own  heart.  What  is  the  danger 
gathering  around  these  others?  May  they  not 
go  on  from  indifference  to  rejection  of  Christ? 
Go  on  to  worldliness  and  utter  unbelief?  Who 
have  moved  into  your  neighborhood  since  last 
June?  How  many  new  children  and  young 
people  have  they  brought  with  them?  I 
wonder  if  these  attended  church.  Sabbath- 
school,  or  young  people’s  meetings  where  they 
came  from?  What  is  your  Sabbath -school 
going  to  do  about  bringing  them  in?  I -trust 
I  shall  not  be  misunderstood  when  I  say  that  it 
will  not  be  an  entirely  satisfactory  reason  at 
the  judgement  seat  of  Jesus  to  say  that  you 
were  so  interested  in  society,  in  your  literary 
club,  in  your  daily  work,  and  in  the  varied 
duties  of  your  office,  whatever  it  may  be,  so 
interested  in  the  great  movements  of  the 
world  and  the  salvation  of  the  heathen,  that 
you  had  not  time  nor  heart  to  care  for  that 
little  forlorn  girl  or  boy  who  lived  within  two 
blocks  of  your  residence.  Friends,  unless  we 
reach  and  win  these  boys  and  girls,  all  our  pro¬ 
fession  is  sounding  brass  and  tinkling  cymbal, 
our  knowledge  a  puff  of  air,  and  our  zeal  will 
profit  us  nothing.  Why  not  begin  a  new  can¬ 
vass  Rallying  Day?  I  respectfully  invite  every 
one  in  Presbyterian  Sabbath  schools  to  join 
me  each  morning  in  agreement  in  prayer  fur 
the  outpouring  of  God’s  Spirit  upon  every 
pastor,  superintendent,  teacher,  and  scholar  in 
Presbyterian  Sabbath-schools  in  the  United 
States  and  the  world. 
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PSAliM  XXXIX. 

Verses  9-18. 

My  tongue  is  dumb,  my  lips  are  hushed  ; 

For  Thou  hast  done  it,  O  my  Gtod. 

Remove  'Thy  stroke,  lest  I  be  crnsbed ; 

For  I’m  consumed  beneath  Thy  rod. 

When  Thou  with  sinful  man  art  wroth, 

And  dost  Thy  chastening  power  display, 
Consumed,  as  by  the  fretting  moth. 

His  beauty  waste th  soon  away. 

Give  ear,  O  Lord,  unto  my  cry ; 

Nor  silent  see  the  frequent  tear : 

As  were  my  fathers,  so  am  L 
A  stranger  and  sojourner  here. 

Thy  wrathful  look  avert  at  length. 

And  spare  me  as  in  days  of  yore. 

That  I  may  yet  recover  strength, 

Ere  I  go  hence  and  be  no  more. 

Edward  A.  Collier. 

KiNDXBHOOa,  K.  Y.  • 


THE  FIRST  CHRISTIAN  ENDEAVOR  CON¬ 
VENTION  IN  CHINA. 

Perhaps  the  Christian  Endeavorers  who  are 
doing  so  much  to  help  the  cause  of  missions 
would  like  to  know  some  of  the  following 
facts:  On  June  28rd  the  First  National  Conven¬ 
tion  of  the  Christian  Endeavor  Societies  of 
China  convened  in  the  Union  Church  in 
Shanghai.  Owing  to  the  long  distances,  the 
lack  of  travelling  facilities,  the  poverty  of  the 
people,  and  the  lack  of  general  understanding, 
there  was  not  a  very  large  attendance,  but  we 
had  some  very  stirring  meetings.  There  are 
now  somewhat  over  a  thousand  members  of 
the  various  Endeavor  Societies  in  China,  and 
they  are  found  from  the  extreme  south,  where 
Mr.  Fulton  is  Secretary  for  the  National 
Society,  to  the  far  north,  where  Mr.  Cornwell 
acts  in  the  same  capacity,  while  Miss  Laura 
White  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Mission  is 
Secretary  for  Central  China. 

One  obstacle  to  national  gatherings  in  China 
is  diversity  of  spoken  language.  This  was 
partly  obviated  by  appointing  Mr.  Filch  inter¬ 
preter.  At  one  time  a  young  man  from 
Foochow  was  speaking.  No  one  but  a  native 
of  that  province,  or  one  >7ho  has  studied  that 
dialect,  could  understand  him,  so  Miss  New¬ 
ton,  a  missionary  from  Foochow,  stood  beside 
him  and  translated  into  English,  and  Mr. 
Fitch  put  it  into  Mandarin  Chinese.  This 
young  man  was,  so  far  as  could  be  ascertained, 
the  first  Chinese  to  sign  the  Christian  Endeavor 
pledge  in  China.  He  said  that  he  understood 
that  the  kingdom  of  Jesus  was  getting  so 
firmly  established  among  western  nations  that 
Satan  could  not  live  there  and  be  content,  so 
he  had  to  come  to  China  to  stay.  He  hoped 
all  Christians,  Western  and  Chinese,  would 
join  in  the  endeavor  to  drive  the  devil  from 
China,  and  as  there  was  no  other  place  where 
he  could  find  asylum,  he  must  go  into  the 
Eastern  sea  and  not  tempt  men  any  more. 
Much  business  was  done,  and  well  done.  This 
is  truly  a  cosmopolitan  Society,  American, 
English,  Scotch,  German,  Japanese,  and 
Chinese  delegates  being  present. 

Two  large  mass  meetings  were  held,  one 
entirely  for  Chinese,  where  over  500  native 
Christians  were  present,  and  two  hours  were 
occupied  with  a  running  fire  of  stirring  brief 
addresses,  pointed  testimonials,  prayer,  and 
singing.  It  was  quite  an  innovation  in  China 
to  hear  the  women  speak  so  earnestly  and 
bravely.  Sabbath  evening  the  largest  hall  in 
Shanghai  was  well  filled  with  the  “foreigners,” 
i.  e.,  Americans  and  Europeans,  and  inter¬ 
esting  and  searching  addresses  were  made. 
This  movement  is  bound  to  have  a  large  influ¬ 
ence  on  Christian  life  in  China.  Pray  for 
it  that  the  enthusiasm  may  be  for  Christ. 

T.  W.  Houston. 
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WISCONSIN. 

Packwaukee.— Sabbath,  August  26th,  was 
a  glad  day  for  the  village  of  Packwaukee.  As 
a  result  of  the  faithful  pastoral  work  of  the 
Rev.  Charles  A.  Adams  and  the  blessing  of 
God  upon  the  revival  meetings  conducted  by 
the  Rev.  T.  C.  Smith  of  Oshkosh,  thirty  mem¬ 
bers  were  added  to  the  church  on  communion 
day.  Of  these,  twenty -five  were  received  on 
profession,  and  five  by  letter.  Packwaukee  is 
a  station  on  the  Wisconsin  Central  Railroad, 
sixteen  miles  north  of  Portage.  Pastor 
Adams  also  ministers  to  the  church  at  Mon- 
tello  and  at  Buffalo,  with  encouraging  suc¬ 
cess  in  his  work. 

Maiden  Rock.— On  Sabbath,  August  12th, 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Thomas  preached  the  sermon  at 
the  dedication  of  the  new  church  in  Maiden 
Rock,  which  was  opened  for  service  free  of 
debt.  This  church  replaces  the  one  that  was 
burned  down  a  year  ago.  Mr.  Barley,  a  stu¬ 
dent  of  Gale  College,  is  supplying  the  church 
and  is  doing  well. 

Oshkosh. — Some  of  the  exercises  of  the  ap¬ 
proaching  Christian  Endeavor  convention  will 
be  held  in  the  First  Presbyterian  Church. 
President  W.  O.  Carrier  of  Oshkosh  expects  a 
thousand  delegates.  Prof.  Goddart  of  the 
Oshkosh  Normal  School  is  in  charge  of  the 
singing,  and  a  chorus  of  200  voices  are  re¬ 
hearsing  for  the  meetings  of  the  great  state 
convention,  Oct  12  and  14. 

Phillips. — Though  fires  destroyed  the  city, 
the  people  are  courageous  and  are  building  up 
their  homes  and  places  of  business.  Rev. 
Samuel  H.  Murphy,  the  pastor  of  our  church, 
carries  forward  the  work  in  spite  of  serious 
difficulties.  The  big  tent  holds  the  people  for 
meetings  and  is  the  place  for  the  supplies  and 
relief  work.  Up  to  Sept.*  4  Mr.  Murphy  has 
received  $195  for  the  building  of  the  church 
and  manse,  and  twenty  boxes  of  clothing  for 
the  needy  and  the  destitute.  The  people  are 
strippted  of  everything  but  their  courage  and 
gratitude  and  ought  to  be  speedily  helped  to 
comfortable  gospel  privileges,  and  the  neces- 


Corticelli 
Crochet  Silk 


NEW  YORK. 

New  York. — The  Presbyterian  Ministers’ 
Association  of  New  York  city  and  vicinity 
will  bold  its  first  meeting  this  season  on  Mon¬ 
day,  Sept.  17th.  at  11.45  o’clock  a.  m.,  at  the 
usual  place  of  meeting,  the  Fourth  Avenue 
Presbyterian  Church,  on  the  corner  of  Fourth 
Avenue  and  Twenty-second  street.  The  Rev. 
C.  S.  Converse  will  present  the  subject,  “Re¬ 
movable  Obstacles  to  Church  Union.  ” 

Geo.  Sluter,  Secretary. 
Hornellsville.  — The  Rev.  George  F.  Dan- 
forth,  pastor  of  the  Hartshorn  Memorial 
Church,  has  accepted  a  call  to  the  presidency 
of  the  Montana  College,  Deer  Lodge,  Montana. 
Mr.  Danforth  went  directly  from  the  seminary 
to  the  Hartshorn  Church,  where  he  has  bad  a 
brief  but  successful  pastorate.  He  is  to  be 
congratulated  upon  his  call  to  this  important 
position. 

Windsor. — The  Rev.  William  A.  George  has 
been  called  to  Windsor.  Presbytery  of  Bing¬ 
hamton.  * 

Troy. — Prof.  Charles  W.  Foreman,  a  li¬ 
centiate  of  the  Presbytery  of  Troy,  was  or¬ 
dained  as  an  evangelist  by  that  body  on  Au¬ 
gust  17th,  and  he  has  since  been  dismissed  to 
the  Presbytery  of  Chicago.  He  is  at  present 
connected  with  the  University  at  Evanston. 

The  Presbytery  of  Corning  met  at  York- 
town.  The  Rev.  E.  W.  Brown  of  Malvern  was 
chosen  moderator,  the  Rtv.  T.  A.  H.  Wylie 
TOrmanent  clerk  pro  tern.,  and  the  Rev.  E.  A. 
fenders  of  Conway  temporary  clerk.  The  Rev. 
H.  McNinch  was  received  from  the  Presby¬ 
tery  of  Omaha  and  arrangements  were  made 
for  his  installation  as  pastor  of  the  church  at 
Red  Oak.  The  Rev.  F.  M.  Weeks  was  dis¬ 
missed  to  the  Presbytery  of  Iowa  City.  Local 
Evangelist  W.  D.  Hart  was  licensed  to  preach 
for  one  year,  and  will  take  charge  of  the 
churches  of  Gravity  a.id  Morning  Star.  James 
Byers,  a  student  for  the  Gospel  ministry,  was 
received  under  the  care  of  Presbytery  from  the 
Presbytery  of  New  York.  Encouraging  reports 
of  the  prospects  of  the  Corning  Academy  were 
beard.  The  Rev.  F.  W.  Grossman,  the  very 
efficient  pastor  at  large  for  the  past  year,  is  to 
contiune  his  work  during  the  present  year.  A 
series  of  missionary  rallies  in  all  the  churches 
under  the  care  of  committees  of  Home  and 
Foreign  Missions  was  authorized.  A  new 
church  organized  by  direction  of  Presbytery, 
called  West  Center,  was  enrolled.  The  follow¬ 
ing  were  chosen  delegates  to  Synod :  Minis¬ 
ters:  T.  C.  Smith,  D.D.,  R.  C.  Hughes,  J.  F. 
Hinkhouse,  F.  W.  Grossman,  E.  W.  Brown, 
and  W.  Miller;  Eiders:  A.  M.  Vance,  A.  B. 
Turner,  T.  S.  Morris,  C.  W.  Black,  M.  B. 
Dobbs,  and  John  Graff.  Presbytery  meets  in 
winter  session  at  Coming. 

J.  F.  Hinkhouse.  Stated  Clerk. 
Binghamton. — At  a  special  meeting  of  the 
Presbvtery  of  Binghamton  held  Sept.  6,  1894, 
the  Rev.  G.  Murray  Colville,  D.  D. ,  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  was  received  into 
the  Presbyterian  ministry.  Dr.  Colville  is  a 
Scotchman  by  birth,  and  now  returns  to  the 
church  of  bis  fathers.  His  ministry  in  Bing¬ 
hamton  has  been  very  successful,  and  he  will 
now  go  to  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  of 
Jamestown,  N.  Y. 

John  McVey,  Stated  Clerk. 

OHIO. 

Cleveland.— “Eastward”  seems  to  be  the 
watchword  of  many  of  the  old  residents  of  the 
down -town  districts.  Many  Presbyterian  fam¬ 
ilies  ivho  have  been  for  years  the  chief  support 
in  the  spiritual  and  temporal  work  of  the 
older  churches  have,  within  the  last  few  years. 
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Honor  nt  the  OeUfornie  Internatlonel  £zK»0Biti^  18M. 

“Florence  Home  Needlework”  for  1894 
is  now  ready.  Subjeota;  Cwticelli  Daminc.  2S  newde- 
■isns;  Kni'tinc.  Crochet  and  Oonect  Colon  for  Flowers, 
embroidered  irith  Corticelli  Wash  Hllk. 

Send  6  oente,  mentioning  year,  and  we  will  mail  yon 
the  bocA,  W  pages,  W  illoetiatloni. 

NONOTuCK  SILK  CO,*  Florence*  Otago. 


On  sale*  by  the  j  ard*  the  rich  fabrics, 
such  as  are  chosen  by  high-class  Modistes 
lor  Paris  pattern  suits. 

Special  styles  ot  Scotch  and  English 
make*  ior  street  wear. 

Inimitable  Weavings,  in  Tweeds  and 
Cheviots— a  melange  ot  colorings. 

Silk  coated  Crepon*  with  heavy  ripples 
— an  accepted  novelty  lor  the  Autumn. 

Extensive  toreigu  purchases  ot  hand¬ 
some  rough-taced  fabrics  just  received. 


mer  with  good  success.  Rev.  Jaiiies  M.  Bain, 
the  Sunday  School  Missionary  of  Madison 
Presbytery,  has  ojiened  up  an  important  mis¬ 
sion  in  a  neighborhood  three  miles  west  of 
Waunakee,  which  will  be  under  the  care  of 
the  church  of  Waunakee. 

MINNESOTA. 

Hinckley. — Our  church  in  Hinckley  was 
totally  destroyed  in  the  tornado  of  fiame 
which  swept  the  little  city  on  August  31.  The 
good  pastor.  Rev.  P.  Knudson,  ran  to  the 
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Cooking  Utensils, 

Cutlery,  Crockery, 

Flue  China  and  Glass, 
Cedar  and  Camphor  wood  Chests, 

Water  Filters  and  Coolers, 

Eddy  Betrigerators, 


changed  their  residence.  Not  only  have  the 
First  and  Euclid  avenue  churches  felt  the 
effects  of  this  change,  but  the  Woodland - 
avenue,  the  Case-avenue,  and  the  North 
Church  have  shared  in  the  depressing  influ¬ 
ence  which  comes  from  losing  those  who  have 
long  been  called  “pillars”  of  the  church.  In 
spite  of  this  exodus  toward  the  East  End  the 
older  churches  have  held  their  own  and  in¬ 
creased  even  in  numbers.  This  speaks  well  for 
the  pastors  and  lay-workers  who  against  such 
odds  have  home  up  manfully  and  have  sent 
out  many  of  their  best  families  to  enlist  in  the 
newer  enterprises.  Is  there  not  a  danger, 
however,  that  drawn  by  the  enthusiasm  and 
growth  of  these  more  favored  churches,  some 
may  leave  their  own  churches  when  the  Ixird 
needs  them  more  in  the  then  present  church 
society  ? 
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MERRELL-SOULE  CO., 
Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
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THE  DEATH  OF  MR.  BENJAMIN  RHODES. 

On  Sunday,  August  12th,  in  the  city  of 
Toronto,  died  Mr.  Benjamin  Rhodes  of  Niagara 
Falls.  The  shock  and  sadness  of  his  death 
touches  a  large  circle  of  loving  friends.  To 
very  few  men  is  it  given  to  be  held  in  just 
the  way  he  was  by  masculine  love  that  was 
almost  a  romance.  He  had  all  his  life  long 
been  making  friends,  and  made  none  that  he 
did  not  keep.  The  gentleness  of  his  temper, 
the  translucent  generosity  of  his  nature,  his 
swift  mental  ability  and  bis  affectionate  devo¬ 
tion  to  those  whom  he  loved,  made  the  thought 
of  him  in  the  hearts  of  his  friends  like  a  curi¬ 
ous  perfume.  And  yet  when  all  this  is  said 
he  was  just  the  plain,  steady,  manly,  business¬ 
like  fellow  that  one  so  easily  comes  to  take 
for  granted,  and  under  the  shadows  of  a  final 
absence  realizes  to  be  so  rare. 

To  recite  the  simple  facts  of  his  life  is  easy 
and  short,  and  does  not  indicate  the  loving 
personality  that  to  those  who  know  him 
breathes  out  from  between  the  lines.  Mr. 
Rhodes  was  born  at  Vernon,  Oneida  County, 
in  1849.  His  mother,  Algenia,  was  the  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Gen.  John  J.  Knox,  and  in  this  name 
he  was  related  to  that  large  family  which  has 
stood  so  high  and  done  so  much  stout  public 
service  in  the  State  of  New  York.  He  pre¬ 
pared  for  college  at  the  Oswego  High  School, 
and,  as  a  member  of  the  class  of  1871,  entered 
Hamilton,  where  his  father,  Charles  Rhodes, 
had  graduated  with  the  valedictory.  He 
too  was  easily  the  valedictorian.  After  leav¬ 
ing  college  he  became  a  civil  engineer  upon 
the  Lake  Ontario  Railway,  at  that  time  being 
built.  In  1874  he  went  to  Niagara  Falls  as  Su¬ 
perintendent  of  the  Upper  Susiiension  Bridge, 
and  as  an  engineer  was  active  in  laying  out 
city  railways,  in  buiiding  suspension  bridges, 
and  in  various  electrical  and  hydraulic  enter 
prises.  His  quick  wits  and  decisiveness  made 
him  a  valuable  counselor  in  such  business  mat¬ 
ters.  He  was  postmaster  of  Niagara  Falls  from 
April.  1887,  to  April,  1890  He  formed  the 
Brush  Electric  Light  Company,  and  was  for 
many  years  its  general  manager.  In  these 
technical  pursuits  Mr.  Rhodes  was  actively 
engaged  when  he  met  his  sudden  death.  In 
187C  Mr.  Rhodes  married  Miss  Julia  Taylor, 
whose  father  was  Justus  F.  Taylor,  of  a  prom¬ 
inent  Albany  family  long  identified  with  the 
life  of  the  Second  Church  of  that  city.  She 
and  four  children,  three  sons  and  a  daughter, 
survive  him ;  as  also  his  own  sister,  Katharine 
T.  Rhodes,  and  his  brother,  Knox  Rhodes, 
both  of  Oswego.  It  will  be  sweet  to  many  of 
Mr.  Rhodes’s  friends  to  know  that  in  the  sharp¬ 
ness  and  trial  of  the  heavy  tidings,  the  Rev. 
Dr.  C.  S.  Stowitts  was  with  the  household. 
This  comrade  of  years  was  the  former  pastor 
at  Niagara  Falls  over  the  church  in  which  for 
a  long  time  Mr  Rhodes  was  the  Sunday-school 
Superintendent  and  Secretary  of  the  Trus¬ 
tees.  The  thoughtfulness  and  purpose  of  Mr. 
Rhodes’  inner  life  found  its  public  expression 
in  his  uniting,  in  1875,  with  Grace  Church, 
Oswego.  It  is  with  the  tenderest  recollections 
of  a  bright  and  gentle  spirit  that  all  who  loved 
this  true  man  mourn  his  untimely  going. 
Summers  will  come  and  go;  but  they  will  not 
seem  the  same  to  those  who  treasure  the  touch 
of  this  vanished  hand.  All  that  could  die  was 
laid  away  in  the  Albany  Rural  Cemetery.  For 
the  rest  we  trust  it  is  true,  as  a  song  goes  that 
was  very  dear  to  hini — 

’’  From  earthly  gloom  and  shadow 
To  realms  of  endless  day.” 


A  HUMBLE  EVANGELIST. 

When  the  records  of  the  triumph  of  evangel¬ 
istic  work  are  made  up,  the  Mo  All  Mission  in 
France  will  stand  in  a  very  prominent  place. 
Year  after  year  the  quarterly  and  annual 
reports  contain  incidents  so  striking  that  if 
there  were  no  other  “evidences  of  Chris¬ 
tianity,”  these  would  suffice  to  convince  a 
candid  mind  of  the  reality  and  the  divine 
truth  and  power  of  our  religion.  Here  is  one 
taken  from  advance  sheets  of  the  Annual 
Report.  It  is  Mr.  Greig,  Mr.  McAH’s  suc¬ 
cessor,  who  tells  the  story : 

Last  year  we  lost  a  woman  who  had  been 
converted  at  the  mothers’  meeting.  Mme  G. 


condensed  version  of  Paul’s  discourse  at 
Athens.  But  that  was  not  all,  the  poor  woman 
had  more  confidence  in  God’s  Word  than  in 
her  own.  She  had  bought  with  her  savings 
some  thirty  Bibles,  which  she  lent  out  to  her 
customers.  Not  being  able  to  write,  she  indi 
cated  those  who  had  got  her  books  by  means 
of  a  system  of  extraordinary  hieroglyphics  of 
her  own  invention.  “This  sign  is  Mme  N., 
and  that  is  M.  Q.,”  said  she,  pointing  to  some¬ 
thing  scribbled  on  an  old  advertisement  nailed 
up  on  the  wall  of  her  room  During  her  last 
illness  Mme  G.  endured  with  remarkable 
patience  very  terrible  pain.  Towards  the  end 
she  would  not  allow  us  to  ask  God  to  alleviate 
her  sufferings.  “He  knows  quite  well  what 
He’s  about,”  she  said.  She  died  in  perfect 
peace,  repeating  over  to  herself  her  favorite 
hymns  up  to  the  last  moment. 


was  a  little  shrivelled  old  woman,  who  struck 


you  first  by  the  extraordinary  narrowness  of 
her  head.  The  poor  woman  could  neither 
read  nor  write,  and  her  religious  beliefs  were 
strange,  and  perhaps  not  strictly  orthodox,  but 
if  her  exegesis  was  not  irreproachable,  she  had 
laid  good  hold  on  the  bone  and  marrow  of  the 
Gospel,  and  what  she  knew  she  put  in  prac¬ 
tice.  Our  friend  was  poor;  she  earned  her 
living  by  the  sale  of  cheese,  and  when  one 
visited  her  in  her  wretched  little  room  at  the 
far  end  of  the  street  in  which  our  hall  is 
situated,  one  bad  not  gone  many  steps  up  the 
steep,  narrow  staircase  before  a  smell  so 
strong  as  almost  to  take  away  your  breath, 
proclaimed  beyond  all  possibility  of  doubt 
what  sort  of  trade  was  carried  on  in  the  bouse. 
All  day  long  our  friend  walked  the  streets, 
her  basket  of  cheese  on  her  arm,  but  while 
working  hard  for  the  “bread  that  perisheth,” 
she  did  not  forget  to  give  freely  “that  which 
endureth  unto  life  eternal,”  which  she  herself 
had  freely  received.  “But  how  do  you  man¬ 
age  to  get  bold  of  people,  to  speak  to  them 
about  their  souls?”  I  asked  her  once.  “Oh, 
well,”  she  said,  “when  I'm  tired  I  sit  down 
on  a  bench  and  begin  to  talk  to  the  people  of 
the  weather,  and  then  of  Him  that  sent  it, 
and  you  may  be  very  sure  I  don’t  stop  without 
speaking  to  them  of  their  sins.  ”  It  was  a 


London  Schools.— In  the  Toynbee  Record 
is  a  notable  paper  on  the  “The  Duties  of 
School  Managers,"  by  Rev.  T.  W.  Sharpe, 
H.M.  Chief  Inspectdr  of  Schools.  He  im¬ 
presses  on  managers  the  necessity  of  seeing 
that  the  physical  conditions  of  schools  are 
such  as  are  necessary  both  for  rest  and  action. 
He  is  himself  manager  of  three  schools,  and 
the  first  thing  he  does  on  visiting  a  school  is 
to  feel  the  children’s  hands  in  winter  and  in 
summer  to  feel  their  cheeks.  It  is  not  enough 
to  provide  lofty  rooms ;  the  air  must  be  kept 
moving.  He  is  strongly  opposed  to  large 
classes.  What  chance  has  a  child  with  head¬ 
ache,  or  in  a  low  state  of  health,  in  an  over- 
rown  class  of  sixty  or  seventy?  The  London 
cbool  Board  contemplates  increasing  its  baby 
rooms  to  hold  ninety,  whereas  helpless  little 
children,  between  three  and  five  years  of  age, 
should  not  be  formed  into  larger  groups  than 
ten  or  a  dozen.  He  complains  that  there  is 
scarcely  a  playground  in  London  where  healthy 
organized  games  can  be  played  by  the  whole 
school  at  once.  The  Christian  World  says  in 
conclusion :  The  majority  of  the  London 
School  Board,  who,  for  sectarian  reasons,  are 
doing  their  utmost  to  increase  the  present 
shortcomings,  ought  to  read  the  paper  with 
burning  cheeks,  but,  unhappily,  bigots  lose 
the  power  to  blush. 


THE  ELECTROPOISFS  DISTINCTIVE  POINT. 


The  administration  of  oxygen  directly  into  the  capillaries  (by  causing  its  absorption  from  the  atmos¬ 
phere  through  the  pores  of  the  skin),  is  the  distinctive  point  wherein  the 
Electropoise  differs  from  other  curative  agents. 


This  oxygen  coming  in  contact  with  the  gases  and  elements  in  the  blood,  of  an  opposite  electrical  pol¬ 
arity  to  itself,  produces  a  combustion;  this  combustion  destroys  all  impure 
and  foreign  matter,  and  revitalizes  diseased  parts. 


This  direct  application  of  oxygen  to  all  parts  of  the  body  explains  why  it  is  possible  for  the  Electropoise 
to  cure  diseases  that  are  impervious  to  the  power  of  drugs,  and  that  are 
beyond  the  skill  of  physicians  and  specialists. 


Sufferers  should  all  investigate  the  Electropoise,  for  while  every  ense  is  not  curable,  it  has  been  so  re¬ 
markably  successful  in  some  cases  pronounced  “hopelessly  incurable” 
that  it  deserves  the  careful  attention  of  invalids. 


ELEimiOLIBRATION  CO.,  1122  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK. 


MRS.  JUSTICE  JACKSON. 

ISll  K  St,  Washington,  D.  C.,  Feb.  5, 189U. 

I  use  the  Electropoise  in  o^ir  family,  and  would 
not  part  vHth  it  under  any  circumstances.  I  ham 
found  that  no  medicine  will  so  quickly  give  relief: 
particularly  is  this  true  of  a  cough,  or  in  case  of 
sleeplessness.  I  have  taken  frequent  occasions  to 
speak  of  its  wonderful  curative  powers. 

MRS.  HOWELL  E.  JACKSON. 


PBESEBTE  TOUB  ETANOBLISTS. 

Now  that  Tbb  Evanobust  is  pablished  In  a  shape  con- 
venlezt  for  binding,  many  of  its  readers  will  wise  a 
binder  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  a  file  in  the  best  order 
We  can  supply  such  a  binder  for  00  cents  each,  postage 
prepaid.  Address  Trk  Evanobust,  P.  O.  Box  2380.  New 
York  city. 
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Agricultural  Department. 

THK  BVS8IAN  THISTI,!;. 

Professor  L.  R.  Jones,  of  the  Vermont  Ex¬ 
periment  Station,  sends  the  following  to  the 
Burlington  Free  Press : 

“You  copy  in  your  issue  of  this  morning 
an  article  from  Champlain  Councellor  entitled 
‘What  the  Russian  Thistle  Is.’  The  article 
states  that  the  Russian  thistle  has  been  found 
by  Mr.  Seth  Gordon  on  the  Dunn  farm,  Chazy, 
N.  Y.,  and  proceeds  to  descibe  it.  Specimens 
of  this  thistle  were  sent  to  us  for  examination 
by  Mr.  Gordon  last  week.  It  is  not  the  Rus¬ 
sian  thistle,  but  the  sow  thistle  {aonchua 
arvensia).  This  sow  thistle,  as  described  in 
your  article,  is  a  very  bad  weed  and  should  be 
eradicated  whererer  found.  It  is,  however, 
an  entirely  different  plant  from  the  Russian 
thistle,  which  is  now  proving  so  serious  in 
some  sections  of  the  West.  This  Russian  this¬ 
tle  is  not  a  member  of  the  thistle  family  and 
bears  no  resemblance  to  our  common  thistle. 
The  name  thistle  hos  been  popularly  applied 
to  it,  simply  because  of  it  being  covered  w’ith 
sharp  spines  when  fully  matured  in  the 
autumn.  During  the  early  part  of  summer  it 
is  a  harmless  appearing  plant,  tender  and 
juicy,  and  is  eagerly  eaten  by  sheep,  cattle 
and  horses.  The  Russian  thistle  is  a  member 
of  the  same  botanical  family  as  the  common 
pig  weed  or  goose  foot  of  our  gardens  (cheno- 
podium  album),  a  family  which  also  includes 
the  cultivated  beet  and  spinach.  In  its  ap¬ 
pearance,  however,  it  more  closely  resembles 


The  Silver  Statue 

OF  JUSTICE  and  it’s  gold  base  exhib¬ 
ited  at  the  World’s  Fair  are  cleaned  and 
polished  with 

EXCLUSIVELY.  This  statue  repre¬ 
sents  the  greatest  value  in  precious 
metals  ever  combined  in  one  piece. 
Trial  quantity  for  the  asking. 
It’s  sold  everywhere. 

THE  ELECTRO  SILICON  CO.,  72  John  St.,  New  York 


DEAFNESS 

AND  HEAD  NOISES  reueved  by  usino 

WILSOI'S  COMMOl  SEISE  EAR  DROMS, 

K«w  IttvtBtioa.  •■tirelj  difftreat  Ib 

eoBStnetioB  tvm  *11  oth«r  d«vMe«.  Awitt  th« 
d«Bf  wheB  all  other  derioee  ^U.  mad  where  siedU 
eal  skill  has  aiveB  bo  relief.  Ther  are  safe, 
eoafortable  and  iBvisible ;  bare  bo  wire  or  striBS 
aHashMOBt.  Write  for  pamphlet. 

WiLSON  MAR  DRUM  CO. 
WM«itt«athiiP*p«.  LOUISVILLE.  KY 

A  SURE  CURE  FOR  CATAKKH 


■g-J  y 

Si  j  CAI'AHKII  r 


2BO.  a  Bottle.  ImuirUiate  KcUet  Uuaranieud.  Six¬ 
ty  yeEus  on  the  markeL  Ountinned  Increased  demand, 
drcgglsts  sell  it. 


?  Why  ? 

Look  Like  This 


another  one  of  our  garden  weeds,  namely,  the 
tumble-weed  (amarantua  albua),  which  is  also 
called  pig  weed  by  some.  It  never  has  large 
flat  leaves,  they  being  slender  and  tipped  with 
a  spine  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  summer  and 
usually  w  ithering  and  falling  off  in  August. 

New  shoots  are  then  formed  which  are  cov¬ 
ered  with  spiny  leaves  less  than  one-half  an 
inch  long.  The  flowers  appear  in  between 
two  spines  at  the  base  of  these  leaves.  The 
flower  leaves  are  thin  and  paper-like  in  tex¬ 
ture,  spreading  when  fully  open  about  one- 
fourth  of  an  inch  and  are  usually  bright  rose- 
colored.  During  August  and  September  the 
plants  become  rigid  throughout  and  increase 
rapidly  in  size  after  reaching  two  or  three 
feet  in  height  and  four  to  six  feet  in  diameter, 
forming  a  dense,  busby  mass  of  spiny 
branches.  When  the  ground  freezes  the  slen¬ 
der  root  is  easily  broken  at  the  surface  of  the 
ground  by  the  force  of  the  wind  and  the  plant 
is  blown  about  as  a  tumble-weed,  scattering 
seed  wherever  it  goes.  It  is  this  characteris¬ 
tic  which  is  making  it  such  a  pest  on  our 
western  prairies.  An  average  plant  produces 
20.00U  to  30,000  seeds,  and  will  be  blown  many 
miles  during  the  winter  unless  stopped  by 
fences  or  other  harriers.  Evidently  the  topog¬ 
raphy  of  New  England  is  not  so  favorable  for 
this  method  of  spreading  as  is  that  of  Dakota. 
The  most  eastern  point  at  which  the  plant 
has  so  far  been  found  is  near  Madison,  Wis. 
New  England  is  therefore  in  no  immediate 
danger  of  invasion  except  possibly  through 
western  grain  or  grass  seed.” 


TBBES  AND  LIGHTNING. 

There  is  a  popular  belief  that  a  cherry  tree 
is  an  unsafe  shelter  during  a  thunder  storm  on 
account  of  its  special  liability  to  be  struck  by 
lightning.  Some  interesting  observations  in 
tiie  susceptibility  of  different  trees  to  light¬ 
ning  are  copied  from  The  Popular  Science 
Review. 

The  resistance  of  different  trees  to  the  electric 
spark  has  been  studied  by  M.  Jonesco  Dimitrie, 
who  placed  pieces  of  sapwood,  of  beech  and 
oak  in  the  way  of  the  sparks  of  a  Holtz  elec¬ 
tric  machine.  The  spark  passed  through  the 
oak  after  one  or  two  revolutions  of  the  ma 
chine,  while  12  to  20  revolutions  were  required 
to  give  it  force  enough  to  pass  through  the 
beach.  Five  revolutions  were  suflicient  with 
black  poplar  and  willow.  Similar  results  were 
obtained  with  beartwood. 

The  presence  of  water  has  no  influence  on 
the  resistance,  but  richness  in  fat  was  an  ini- 

fortant  factor.  “Starchy  trees,”  poor  in  fat, 
ike  the  oak,  poplar,  willow,  maple,  elm  and 
ash,  opposed  much  less  resistance  to  the  spark 
than  “fatty”  trees,  like  the  beach,  chestnut, 
linden  and  birch.  The  pine,  which  is  rich  in 
oil  in  winter  and  poor  in  it  in  summer,  shows 
a  corresponding  difference  in  behavior  towards 
the  spark  at  those  two  seasons.  In  the 
“starchy”  the  living  wood  was  harder  to  strike 
with  the  spark  than  the  dead  wood. 

The  bark  and  foliage  are  poor  conductors  in 
all  the  trees,  but  this  of  little  importance  as 
compared  with  the  conducting  of  the  tree  itself. 
These  results  are  in  harmony  with  what  has 
been  observed  of  the  relative  frequency  with 
which  trees  of  these  several  species  are  struck 
by  lightning.  The  author  found  also  that 
station  and  soil  affect  the  liability  of  trees  to 
be  struck.  The  vicinity  of  water  augments 
the  danger.  Isolated  trees  seem  more  liable 
than  those  which  are  massed.  All  species  of 
trees  may  be  struck  when  the  electric  tension 
is  high.  _ 

DOCKING  HOBSES. 

John  Codman  of  Idaho  writes  to  the  Editor 
of  the  Christian  Register  of  Boston:  When, 
after  reading  the  Register  this  morning,  I 
walked  out  into  my  corral  and  petted  my 
ponies  as  they  switched  off  the  flies  with  their 
long,  bushy  tails,  I  could  not  forbear  congratu¬ 
lating  them  on  living  in  a  region  where,  al¬ 
though  intellectual  culture  is  not  its  crowning 
glory,  such  barbarism  as  exists  in  Boston  is 
unknown.  There  is  not  a  cow-boy  in  these  { 
mountains  who  would  mutilate  a  horse  in  the ' 
manner  you  describe,  and  which,  with  tears 
in  my  eyes.  I  have  so  often  seen.  A  man  any¬ 
where  who  calls  himself  a  gentleman  belies 
the  name  when  he  is  the  instigator  of  such  an 
outrage  upon  humanity,  and  no  woman  who 
encourages  it  can  lay  claim  to  belonging  to 
the  gentle  sex.  On  the  road  or  in  the  park  I 
will  never  ride  in  company  with  a  person, 
male  or  female,  who  is  mounted  on  a  docked 
tailed  animal.  Democrat  as  I  am,  had  I  a 
vote  in  Massachusetts,  it  would  be  cast  for  her 
humane  governor,  who  set  such  an  example, 
not  only  to  bis  staff,  but  to  his  constituents. 


EAGLE  BBAND  THE  BEST 

ROOFING 

Is  niiequal  ed  for  Hou^e,  Bam.  Factory  or  OntbuUdinKs, 
and  c  stB  half  the  price  of  eblDgles,  tia  or  iron.  It  is 
ready  for  nse.  and  easily  applied  by  aov  one.  Sent  stamp 
for  sample  and  state  size  of  roof.  NO  TAR  USED. 

EXCELSIOB  PAINT  AND  B<  OFING  CO.„ 
las  Duane  Street,  NEW  VOBK,  N.  T. 


IMPLES 

Freckles,  Blotches,. 
Roughness,  Eczema, 
Scald  Head,  Tetter, 
and  all  other  skin 
disorders  can  be 
banished  with 

HEiSKELL’S  OINTMENT. 

It  makes  the  skin  soft,  smooth,  and 
healthy,  producing  a  clear  and  bril¬ 
liant  complexion.  Price  50c.  per 
box,  at  the  druggist’s  or  by  mail. 
JOHNSTON,  HOLLOWAY  *  CO.* 
Phtladclplita. 


Grand  NATIONAL  AWARD 
of  16,600  francs. 


QUINA-LAROCHE 


m  pmaoBiTiiia  lOHia 

CONTAINING 

PERUVIAN  BARK,  IRON,  MD 
PURE  CATALAN  WINE. 

For  the  PRETENTION  and  CURE  of 

Malaria,  Indigestion,  Loss  of  Appetite.etc. 

82  me  Dronot,  Paris. 

E.  F0U6ERA  k  »l.,  .?Q  N.  WILLIAM  ST,  NEW  YORK, 


THE 

GreatAmerican 

HI  E  H 

CHURCH  BELLS  M 

rUBBST  BBU.  BBTAL,  (OOPFa..:.  AMO  TIMT.) 
Send  for  Prloe  and  Catalogue. 

IbSHANK  BKhr,  rVCMDBV.  BAl^lMOKE.  KB 


liYBPUmilCC  CANNOT  SEE  HOW  TOO  DO 
IT  AND  PAY  FREIGHT. 

SIA  oar  H  drairer  wolaai  or  oak  lik 
Arm  Sloftr  Mrwlaf  Biackioa 
WW  TT  ^UCl  tiaklied,  aicktl  pUtod,adaMtd  to  Ikbt 
ItpaTt  work;  raaranUad  for  10  TearMi  with 
Mr  Aat«matlflBahhlaVladrr,Brir.ThroadlBt  CjUB- 

4pr  ShaUlOe  BolfaSolila^  Hepdla  au«l  a  con.%l«ta 
of  8ta»l  AitathmpaUFMhlppod  maf  wb«ra  00 
*  to  Dar'a  TrlaL  No  monof  reqairtd  In  adraaea. 

YLOOOBaRP  fBoa**  World*W  Fair  Medal  awarded  nachloe  and  attach* 
BM&ta.  Bay  from  factory  and  aare  dealer's  aad  aftnt'i  prodts. 

Gat  This  Oat  om  tend  t»>dar  for  maebtaa  or  larra  free 
f  KCC  caUloffne,  trstirnfmlst*  and  Giimnaea  of  the  World's  Fair* 

OXFORD  MFD.  C0.342W»bM]iA*».CHlDA00,IL'. 


WTA  BUY  DIRECT  AND  SAVE  DEALER’S 

and  AGENT’S  PROFITS. 

^^BiV^SK^vICbayonr Oxford  Been  Btcrcle.sait- 
for  eitiier  sex,  made  of  licet  ma- 
a  terial,  simnR,  snbihuitial,  accurately 

adjusted  and  lully  warranted.  Write  to-day  for  oar 
urge  complete  cataloame  of  blcycln,  iiarta,  rriialn,  eUie 
Ose.  OXCP'OHD  AKX'GI.  CO. 

MS  Wohaah  Atreoiut  -  CBZOAQO^  tt.t^ 
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Union  Sqoue.  New  York. 


HKNBT  H.  FIEU>.  D.D..  Editor. 
HENRY  R.  ElililOT,  Pabllaher. 


Tbbmb:  Three  dollars  a  year,  iu  advance,  postage  paid. 
In  foreign  conutries  $1.04  extra  for  foreign  postage. 
For  two  years  in  advance,  or  for  one  year's  sabecrip- 
tlonandone  new  subscriber.  Five  dollars.  In  dubs 
of  five  or  more.  Two  dollars  each.  The  paper  will  be 
sent  on  trial  to  a  new  subscriber  for  three  months 
for  twenty-five  cents,  in  advance. 

Aix  sucscriptlons  are  continued  until  ordered  discon- 
continned. 

SuBSCBiBBRS  wbo  change  their  address  should  notify  ns 
at  once,  giving  the  old  as  well  as  new  address,  and 
the  paper  will  be  sent  to  the  new  address  till  notified 
to  the  contrary. 

Adtbrtibimo  Rates,  16  cents  a  line.  Special  rates  for 
special  positions.  Marriage  and  Death  notices,  10 
cents  a  line. 

Remit  in  all  cases  by  check,  draft,  express  money  or¬ 
der,  post-office  order,  or  registered  letter. 

Address  The  Evangelist, 

33  Union  Square,  New  York, 


Enured  at  the  Poet^fflce  at  New  York  ae  second-class 
mad  matUr. 


NOTICES. 

SYNODS. 

Synod  ot  New  York  in  the  First  Church,  New  York 
Oitv,  on  Tuesday,  October  16.  st  7:30  p.m-.  and  will  be 
opened  with  a  sermon  by  the  Moderator,  tbe  Rev.  James 
Cfarduer,  D.D.,  of  the  Presbitery  of  Albany.  Delegates 
are  request*  d  lo  present  themselves  in  tbe  chapel  for  en¬ 
rollment  from  4  lo  5  o'clock  in  the  alternoon,  and  from 
7  to  7:30  o’clock  in  the  evening. 

T.  Ralston  Smith.  Stated  Clerk. 

J.  WiLPORD  Jacks.  Permanent  Clerk. 

Synod  of  Ohio  in  Columbus,  Tuesday,  Oct.  0.  at  7:80 
p.M.  Wm.  E.  Moors,  Stated  Clerk. 

Synod  of  Hlsaourl  in  Brookfield.  Mo.,  Tnesday,  Oct. 
16,  at  7:30  P.M.  John  H.  Miller,  rotated  Clerk. 

Synod  of  Minnesota  in  Rochester,  Minn..  Thursday, 
Oct.  11,  at  7:3)1  P.M.  Maurice  D.  Edwards,  S.  C. 

Synod  of  South  Dakota  meets  in  Parker.  H.  D.,  on 
Thursday.  O  t.  4,at  3P  M.,  and  the  Woman’s  Missionary 
Society  of  tbe  Synod  same  place  next  day,  0  A.M. 

Harlan  Pads  Carson,  S.  C. 

Synod  of  Kansas,  Salina,  Thursday,  Oct.  4,  7.80  P.M. 

F.  .s.  McCabe.  S.  C. 

Synod  of  Washington  ot  Vancouver,  Wash.,  Oct.  4,  at 
7:30  p.m.  J.  C.  WiLLERT,  Stated  Clerk. 


PBEitBYTEBIES. 

Presbytery  of  Albany,  First  Church,  Schenectady, 
Sept.  18,  at  9.30  A.M.  J.  N.  CROCKER.  S.  C. 

Presbytery  of  Bingtaampton,  Preshyteriau  Church, 
Marathon,  N.Y.,  Monday,  Sept.  17.  7.30  P.M. 

JOHN  McVbt,  S.C, 

Boston  Presbytery  will  hold  its  Stated  Fall  Meeting 
in  the  Scotch  church,  Worrenton  St.,  Boston,  on  Tues¬ 
day,  October  2,  at  2:30  P.  M. 

The  sermon  will  be  presebed  by  the  Moderator,  tbe 
Rev.  Charles  S.  Dewing,  pastor  at  large. 

Cbnrch  records  willoe  called  for. 

Robert  Court,  Stated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  ot  Brooklyn.  Second  Church,  cor.  Clin¬ 
ton  and  Remsen  streets,  Monday,  Oct.  1,  2  P.M.  .'The 
following  are  the  names  of  the  chairmen  of  standing 
committees  whose  reports  in  writing  will  be  called  for 
at  this  meeting:  Sy-tematic  Beneficence,  John  Fox,  D.D. 
Foreign  Missions,  Rev.  John  E.  Adams:  Home  Missions, 
William  A.  Holliday,  D.D.;  Edneation.  Rev.  'I  heodore 
A.  L^gi  ett;  Hublication  and  Sabbath  School  Work,  Rev. 
David  Junnr;  VUnisierial  Relief.  Rev.  Joseph  Dnnn  Bur¬ 
rell;  Churi'h  Erection,  Rev.  John  F.  Carson;  Freedmen, 
Lewis  R.  Foote.  D.D.:  Aid  for  Cull-  ges.  Rev.  George  N, 
Makely;  Cbnrch  Extension,  Hon  Darwin  K.  James.  By 
direction  of  the  Presbytery  tbe  roll  of  the  churches  will 
be  called  that  each  pastor  or  session  may  report  whether 
they  have  taken  collections  for  the  boards  of  the  church 
during  the  year.  Newell  Woolsby  Wells.  S.  C. 

Presbytery  of  BnlfUo.  Clarence,  Sept.  17.  7.80  P.M. 
Records  of  sessions  will  be  expected. 

William  Waith.  S.  C. 

Presbytery  of  the  Black  Hills  holds  its  next  stated 
meeting  at  Rapid  City,  North  Dakota,  on  'ruesday. 
Sept.  18, 1894,  at  7 : 30  p.  m.,  in  the  Presbyterian  church. 

W,  T.  Peterson,  s.  C. 

Presbytery  of  Bloomington  will  meet  at  Montecello, 
Ill.,  Tuesday,  Sept.  18, 1894, 7 : 30  P.M.  W,  A.  Hunteb,S.C. 

Presbytery  of  Champlain  in  Chateaugav,  Sept.  18-19. 
beginning  with  the  opening  tervlce  on  Tuesday,  at  4  p.m., 
and  closing  on  Wednesday  evening  with  a  Popular  meet¬ 
ing  in  tbe  loterests  of  Home  and  Fordign  .Missions;  ad¬ 
dresses  by  Mrs.  Wellington  White  and  Rev.  .Tames  N. 
Crocker.  D.D.  Rev.  Joseph  Gamble.  Stated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  Cayuga,  Port  Byron,  Tuesday.  Sept  25, 
2  P.M.  Written  reports  from  all  standing  Presbyterlal 
committees  require.  E,  P.  Spraoue,  S.  C. 


University 
Law  School 


Thirty -sixth 
year  begins  Oct. 
1,  1894.  Confers 
LL.B.,  also  (for 
raduate  course) 


gradue 
LL.M. 

AUSTIN  ABBOTT,  Dean  and  Senior  Professor. 

Address  for  cataloene.  _ 

Prolassor  I.  P.  RUSABLL, 

120  Broadway.  N.  Y.  City. 


Soup  Making — 

— a  pleasure 


with 


I _ Our  little  book  of  “Culinary  Wrinkles’ 

mailed  free.  Send  address  to 

Armour  &  Company,  Chicago. 


The  Presbytery  of  Chemung  will  meet  in  Breeeport 
oo  Monday,  Sent.  ,  at  6  p.m.  C.  C.  Cakr.  Stated  Clerk. 

Tbe  Womans  Presbyterial  Mission -ry  Society  wi.i 
meet  at  tbe  same  place  on  Tneeday  morning.  Sept.  18,  at 
10  am. 

Cimarron  Presbytery  at  Wynne  Wood.  Ind  Ter., 
Tnesday,  Oct.  23,  at  7  30  p.m.  £.  Hamii/ton,  S.  C. 

Presbyterr  of  Carlisle  will  meet  at  Newvllle,  Sept.  25, 
at  7:30  p.  M.  Wm,  A.  WEST,  8.  C. 

Cleveland  Presbytery  in  Solon,  O..  Tuesday,  Sept.  18, 
at  7:30  P.M.  E.  Busbnell,  Stated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  Columbia,  Jewett,  Tnesday,  Sept.  18, 
4  P.M.  C.  O.  Hazard,  S.  C. 

The  Presbyten  of  Dayton  meets  in  regnlsr  session 
in  the  chapel  of  Miami  University,  Oxford,  Ohio,  Mon¬ 
day.  Se^t.  17,  at  7:80  p.m.  J.  K.  Oibson,  S.  C. 

Presbytery  of  Des  Moines  meets  at  Centerville,  la., 
on  Tuesday,  Sept.  18,  at  7:80  p.m. 

W.  C.  Atwood,  S.  C.  pro  tem. 

Detroit  Presbytery  in  East  Nankin,  Sent  17,  at  7:30 
P.M.  Conveyances  will  be  in  waiting  at  Inkster.  Mem¬ 
bers  coming  by  tbe  F.  &  P.  M.  R.R.  will  change  at  Wayne. 

Wm.  a  McCorklb.  Stated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  Elisabetb  on  Tnesday,  Oct.  2,  at  II  A.M. 

Samuel  Parry,  stated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  Flint  stands  adjourned  to  meet  at 
Marlette,  Mich.,  on  Tuesday,  Sept.  18,  at  7:30  p.m. 

Oeo.  S.  Woodhull,  S.  C. 

Presbytery  of  Geneva,  West  Fayette,  Monday,  Sept. 
24,  7.80  P.M.  J.  WiLPORD  Jacks,  S.  C. 

Hudson  Presbytery,  Roscoe  (Rockland  2d  Church) 
Monday.  Sept.  17.  7.80  P.M.  Roscoe  P.  O.  is  Rockland 
station  on  N.  Y.,  O.  &  W.  K.R.  David  F.  Bonner.  S.  C. 

Indianapolis  Presbytery  will  meet  at  White  Lick 
church  Tuesday,  Sept.  18,  at  2  p.m.  From  Indianapolis 
and  south  take  noon  train  Big  Four  route  to  Browns 
burg.  From  north  and  west,  Mnnon  to  Roachdale.  tbence 
1 ,  &  &  W.  to  lildr-n.  Carriages  famished  at  Browns- 
bnrg  and  Tilden  L.  P.  Marshall,  S.  C. 

Presbytery  of  Kansas  City  will  meet  in  Holden,  Mo., 
on  Tuesday.  Sept.  25,  at  7:30  p.m.  J.  H.  Miller,  S.  C. 

Presbytery  of  I  ackawanna.  Wllkesbarre  Memorial 
Church,  Monday.  Sept.  24, 7.3 )  P.M.  P.  H.  Brooks,  S.C. 

lAtnsing  Presbytery,  Albion,  Tnesday,  Sent.  18,  7.80 
P.M.  The  Y.  P.  S.  C.  E.  of  each  chtircn  in  ine  Presby¬ 
tery  are  Invited  to  send  two  delegates  to  this  meeting  for 
the  purpose  of  torming  a  C.  E.  Union  ot  the  Ph-esbytery, 
to  meet  atinuaUy  at  the  time  and  place  of  ihe  September 
meeiing  of  ihe  fVesbytery.  By  order  of  the  Presbvtery. 

C.  P.  Quick  S.  C. 

Presbytery  of  Lehigh  will  bold  its  fall  meeting  in 
Bath,  Pa.,  on  Tuesday.  Sept.  18,  at  2:80  p.m. 

A.  M.  Woods,  S.  C. 

The  Presbytery  of  Lyons  will  meet  at  Junius,  N.  Y., 
on  Tuesday,  Sept.  18.  at  2  P.M.  Henry  M.  Clark,  8.  C. 

Presbytery  of  Maumee  will  meet  in  1  be  Presbyterian 
church  of  Napoleon,  O.,  on  Tuesday.  Sept.  18.  at  7d0  p.m. 

B.  W.  Slagle,  8.  C. 

Morris  and  Orange  in  Morristown,  Tuesday,  Sept.  18, 
at  9^  A.M.  William  F.  Whitaker,  Stated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  Milwaukee  in  Manitowac,  Wis.,  'Tues¬ 
day.  Sept,  18,  at  730  P.M.  C.  8.  Nickerson,  S.  C. 

Presbytery  of  Monmouth  at  Ke)  port,  N.  J.,  Tuesday, 
Oct.  2,  at  KkM  A.M.  B.  S.  Eyeritt,  Stated  Clerk. 

Neosho  Presbytery  at  Garnett.  Kan.,  Tuesday.  Oct.  2, 
at  7:30  p  M.  Standing  Committees  on  Home  Missions, 
Ministerial  Keliet  and  Systematic  Beneficence  will  be 
called  upon  for  reports.  L.  I.  Drake,  Stated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  Newton  wrill  meet  at  Asbum,  N.  J.  on 
Tnesday.  Oct.  28, 1894,  at,  10:30  a.  m.  E.  Clare  Cline,  S.C. 

Presbytery  of  Niagara  meets  at  Holley  on  Monday, 
September  17  at  4  p.  M.  Henry  K.  Sanborne.  S.  C. 

Newark  Presbytery  on  Wednesday,  Oct.  3,  at  10  A.M. 
Sessional  records  wiU  be  examined  ™  . 

JUL.  H.  WouTP.  Stated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  New  Brunswick  In  Dayton  Church,  on 
Tuesday.  Oct.  2,  at  10:80  A.M.  a*  *  j  .. 

A.  L.  Armstrong,  Stated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  Omaha,  Wahoo,  Neb.,  'Tuesday,  Sept. 
18. 7.30  P.M.  J-  D-  K*br,  S.  C. 

Presbytery  of  PUtte,  Tarkio,  Mo..  Friday,  Sept.  14, 

7.80  P.M.  W.  H.  Clark,  S.  C. 

Presbytery  of  KcMshester,  Caledonia,  Monday,  Smt. 

17. 7.80  P.M.  Devi  Parsons,  8.  C. 

Presbytery  of  Saginaw,  Taymonth,  Micb.,  'Tuesday, 

Sept.  18.  730  P.M.  Persons  who  will  attend  should  notify 
Rev.  B.  Hunter.  Taymonth,  at  least  ten  days  before  the 
meeting.  Delegates  will  purchase  tickets  for  Burt,  C.  8. 
&  M.  R.R.,  where  conveyances  will  ;>  eet  tbem. 

J.  B.  Wallace,  s.  c. 

The  Presbytery  of  Syraonse  will  bold  its  seml-annuM 
meeting  in.  the  church  at  Pompey.  Sept.  17. 1894.  at  8.80 
As  H*  Fahumwock*  Ds  Os 

"preshTterv  of  Stenben  will  meet  at  Canaseraga,  on 
Tuesday,  Sept.  18,  at  7 : 80  p.  M.  M .  N.  Preston,  S.  C. 

Presbytery  of  Stockton  will  hold  its  regular  antnmn 
session  in  the  First  Presbyterian  church.  Merced 
Monday.  Oct.  16.  at  7 : 30  p.  m.  M.  D.  A.  Steen,  8.  C. 

Presbytery  of  Springfield  at  Woodson.  III.  Tue'dav, 
Sept.  25,  at  730  p.m.  Thomas  D.  Logan,  stated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  Topeka  in  Wamego  'TnesdayiOct. 2, 
at  730  pi.  W.  N.  Page,  Stated  Clerk. 


Presbytery  of  Troy.  Whitehall,  Sept.  17  S  P.M. 

Arthur  Huntington  Allhn.  S.C. 
Prasbytery  of  UUra  at  Lvons  Falls,  Monday.  Sept  94. 
at  7:80  P.M.  Dana  W.  Bigelow,  Stated  Clerk. 

Vincennes  Preabytery  will  meet  in  tbe  Royal  Oak 
Preabi  teiiau  church  on  Tuesday,  Sept.  18.  at  730  P.M. 

Blackpohd  Condit,  8.  C. 

Presbytery  of  Weatehester  in  Stamford,  Conn.,  on 
Monday.  Oct.  1,  at  7:45  p.m.  W.  J.  Cummino,  S.  C. 


At  a  meeting  of  the  Kzeentlve  Committee  of  tbe 
Presbyterian  Union,  held  on  June  2l>th,  1894,  it  was 
ubanioiously  dscided  to  give  a  reception  to  the  Synod  of 
New  York,  on  tbe  evening  of  October  18tb,  tbe  annnal 
meeting  of  the  Synod  being  held  in  this  city  at  that  time. 
The  Reception  will  be  given  in  the  Madison  Square  Con¬ 
cert  Hall,  and  as  tbe  hali  will  accommodate  more  than 
one  thousand  persors.  tbe  Synod,  members  of  tbe  Union 
and  tbeir  friends  can  be  pres*  nt.  The  eeventl  Commit¬ 
tees  are  arranging  details  ablcb  will  be  made  known 
tbrnngh  the  8-cretary.  'This  wlil  take  the  piece  of  the 
regular  meeting  announced  in  tbe  Mannal  for  October  28. 

Wm.  N.  Crahm  Chairu>an. 

Frederick  A.  Booth.  Sec’y,  19  E.  16tb  St.,  New  York. 


Tbe  first  annual  meeting  of  tbe  Men’s  Nstional  Chris¬ 
tian  Prohibtion  Union  will  be  held  in  Philadelphia, 
Thursday  and  Friday.  Sept.  20  and  21,  1894.  with  morn- 
Idb,  afternoon  and  evening  sessions,  in  accordance  with 
lociu  arrangements  now  being  perfected.  Tbe  coopera¬ 
tion  of  all  the  prohibition  forces  of  the  country  is  in¬ 
vited.  Representatives  will  be  welcomed  from  all  re¬ 
ligions  and  temperance  bodies  which  regard  the  with¬ 
drawal  of  profeKing  Chr  stians  from  complicity  with 
tbe  liquor  crime  an  Immediate  and  imperative  duty. 


The  Begnlar  Meeting  of  the  Woman's  Exeentive 
Committee  of  Home  Missions  will  be  held  at  Lenox  Hall 
63  Fifth  Ave..  Tnesday,  bratemher  18  at  10 :  80  A.  M. 
Friends  of  the  work  are  cordially  invited  to  attend. 


MAKRIAUES. 


Wilson— Ayres.— At  Romuins,  N-  Y.,  Sept.  2,  in  the 
Preshy tei  Ian  Church,  by  the  Rev.  J.  Wllford  Jacks,  Miss 
Ida  May  Wilson,  eldest  daughter  of  Webb  W.  Wilson, 
and  Henry  A.  V.  L.  Ayres.  All  of  Romulus. 


SITUATION  WANTED.  An  experienced  primary 
teacher  desires  to  take  the  care  and  instruction  of  a 
delicate  child,  or  position  as  comyianion  to  an  invalid 
lady,  or  to  make  herself  useful  in  a  family.  Reference 
given.  Address  M.  C. 


Low  rates  via  the  Nickle  Plate  Road. 


w 


WOODLAWN  CEMETERY. 
OODLAWN  STATION  ;24tll  Ward.  Harlem  Rail¬ 
road  Office.  No.  East  23d  Street. 


iljcTi00ls  aujft  ^oUtQts, 


Massachusetts. 


The  School. 

For  Christian  Workers 

FOR  MEH  AMD  WOMEM 

besaxi  its  tentli  year  this  moxith. 
With  Q  instructors  and  30  promi¬ 
nent  lecturers,  its  Biblical,  Sun¬ 
day-school,  Missionary  and  Phys¬ 
ical  Courses  are  unequaled. 
Address  for  40- page  catalogue 
J.  L.  DIXON,  Secretary, 

Sprinsfield,  Mass. 


BRADFORD  ACADEMY. 

Uoildinirs  untf  arpM^ed  for  comfert  and  health.  Twenty  - 
Ato  ocTM-twelro  in  crore ;  lake  for  rovvlx^jrand 
OlftMioa)  end  Miienu  coarse  of  ■tnd.r;f‘ loo.  prepar^'tory 

andoptionJil.  Yeei'COTnmenceBSoT’t.  i.:  I 

mjMB  IDA  G.  aIaLKN.  Friuvipak  iiiadioru,  Aaa.  •. 


lei  En^and  Coosemtory  of  Im 

(The  Leading  Coneervatory  ofAmeriea.) 
Fmnded  by  Dr.  E.  Tooijee.  Carl  Faelten,  Dkaclar. 
Send  for  Protpectua,  cmngfull  information. 
Frank  W.  Hals,  Gcnerml  Mgr.,  Boaton,  Man, 
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Directory  of  Leading  Schools. 


New  York. 


SCHERMERHORN’S  TEACHERS’  AGENCY. 
Oldest  and  best  knovra  io.U.  B. 
Esutblisbed  18S5. 

8  East  14th  Street.  New  Tore. 


The  Misses  Graham 

(Soccessors  to  the  Misses  Oreen) 

School  for  Girls. 

Rc-opens  Wedoesday,  Oct.  3d,  atne^  location, 

17B  West  7.:d  Street.  Sherman  Square. 


THE  COMSTOCK  SCHOOL. 

Family  and  day  school  for  frirls.  33d  year  Oct.  3d. 
Kindeivarten  In  charge  of  Mtss  Nathalie  Sedgwick. 

Hiss  Day.  Principal.  33  West  40th  Street. 


The  Misaes  Ely’s  School  for  Girls. 

BIYEBSCDE  DBIVS,  )'5th  and  88th  Streets.  New 
York.  Will  reopen  October  3d. 


TUC  II  VII  I  1  unuc  for  GIRI.S  ATTEND- 
I  liL  LA  IlLLA  nUmC  ing  day  schools, 

and  Special  Students  of  Music,  Art,  Science.  Language. 
Schools  and  Professors  at  pa^ots’  option.  Social  cut* 
ture  in  a  refined  home.  French.  Italian.  German  spokec 
in  family.  Ke-opens  Oct.  1.  445  Park  Av.,  near  57th  r>t.. 
New  York  City. 


\lias  S.  D.  Doremus. 

BOARDING  AND  DAY  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS. 
RE-OPENS  OCTOBER  4TH. 

735  Madison  Aycnne,  New  York. 

OMR  ROARDINO  AND  DAY  SCHOOL  FOR 
GIRLS.  No.  807  Sth  AVENUE.  Rev.  Dr.  and 
Mrs.  CUAS.  H.  GARDNER.  Principals. 


CHAPIN  COLLEGIATE  SCHOOL. 

7S1  Madison  Avenae,  (S4th  Street),  New  York. 

76th  school  year  begins  Sept.  36th.  English  and  Clas¬ 
sical  Day  School  for  boys.  Well  emiipped  Gymnasium. 
Primary  department  under  careful  Instruction. 

HENRY  B.  CHAPIN,  D.D.,  Ph.D..  Principal. 


Mis5  Chisholm’s  School  for  Qirls 

15  East  65th  Street,  New  York, 
reopens  Monday,  October  Ist.  Resident  pupils.  Classes 
for  little  boys.  Summer  address  West  Falmouth,  Mass. 


THE  MISSES  GRINHELL'S 

reopens  Oct.  4.  I5tb  year.  Primary,  Intermediate,  Aca- 
deinlc  and  Collegiate  Dept's,  Kindergarten,  October  10* 


A  YOUNG  UDIES'  BOARDING  SCHOOL 

and  College  Preparatory,  mar  Phils.,  having  a  few 
vacancies,  will  receive  a  number  of  pupils  at  n  duced 
rates.  Address  P.  O.  Box  178,  Pbila.  Pa. 


New  York.  Newburgh. 

The  Misses  Mackie's  School  for  Girl* 

Twenty-ninth  year. 

Certificate  admits  to  Vassar  and  Wellesley. 


TPUPt  F  Ronvp  ^PUIhliDY  Saratoga  Richard  8.  Storrs.  D.D.  (  Refers!  W,  N.  McVickar.  D.O, 

I  vnUWC  vCininftn  r  ,  Springs,  Mrs.  Julia  Ward  Howe  )  to  1  Mrs.  C.  Emerson  Brown 

N.  Y.  Regular  and  optional  courses  for  Young  Ladies. 

lOteachers.  Ch AS.  F.  Down,  Ph.D..  Prest.  WaltOfl-VvelleSley  OCnOOl, 

For  the  higher  education  of  Girls  and  Young 
Ladies.  General  and  Classical  Course;  also.  Pre¬ 
paratory  and  Ootional.  Address 

DR.  AND  MRS  JAMES  R.  DANFORTII, 

31U1  and  3103  Spruce  Street. 

•  I^iladelphla,  Pa. 

Refers  to 

Geo.  Dana  Boardman,  D.D.,  J.  R.  Miller,  D.D.. 

Mrs.  C.  Henrcitiu.  Miss  Frances  B.  Willard. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
COLLEGE  FOR  WOMEN. 

Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Twenty-fifth  Annual  Session  begins  September  I2tb. 
Location  beantilnl  and  healthful.  .Superior  opportuni¬ 
ties  offeted  in  eveiy  department.  Address  * 


FLUSHING  INSTITUTE,  Flushing,  N.  Y. 

Boarding  School  for  Young  Men  and  Boys.  Regents’ 
Examinations.  Opens  Tuesday,  Sent.  18th.  Address 
E.  A.  FAIRCHILD. 


cLsc 

I  CHAUTAUQUA  ¥ 

RBADINQ  CIRCLE. 

^  A  definite  course  in  English  History  ^ 


Mew  YORK  BUSINE^  COLLEGE. 

Mt.  Morris  bank-  Bookkeeping,  Banking,  (Jorrespon- 
dence,  Stenography,  Penmanship,  Acad¬ 

emic,  Modem  Language*,  ete.  For  catalogue  address 
Carrington  Gaines,  81  Easti35thSt,  New  York,  N.Y. 


ifjfKFE?  I  Lakewood  Heights  School 


READING  CIRCLE. 

^  A  definite  course  in  English  History  ^ 
I  and  Literature,  Modem  Art,  Geolog}',  and  . 

^  Europe  in  the  XIX.  Century  L. 

S  Don’t  waste  time  in  desultory  reading.  S 

C  Take  up  a  systematic  course  for  the  com-  ^ 
ing  winter.  Keep  abreast  of  the  times.  ^ 
Chautauqua  offers  a  complete  and  helpful 
^  plan.  Over  aoo.ooo  enrolled  since  1878.  A 
^  John  H.  Vincent,  Dept.  84,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  S 

cLsc 


New  Jersey. 


DB.  KIMBALL’S  PBKPABATOBT,  Kt.  Holly.  N.  J.  18  miles 
from  Phila.  Ideal  Home  School  tor  Gills.  7  depts.  Mnsic, 
Art.  Elocution.  Catalogs.  C.  Cotton  Kimhall,  D.D.,  Prin. 


IVY  HALL,  NE^*ji:RSEY’, 

Home  aud  CoUege-preparatory  School  for  Young  Ladies. 


Mrs.  J.  AUiEN  Maxwell,  PrincipaL 


MISS  DANA’S  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS, 

Morristown.  New  Jersey,  reopens  September  19. 
Resident,  native  French  and  German  teachers.  Special 
advantages  in  Music  and  Art.  Certificate  admits  to 
Smith,  Wellesley  and  Baltimore  College  for  Women. 
Terms  for  boarding  pnpils,  $700  per  year. 


WEST  JERSEY  ICIDEMY, 

A  School  for  Boy*— Proper**  for  College  or  Bu*ines*—A  Chrlt- 
tiat  Horn*  and  School, 

This  Academy,  founded  In  1852,  Is  under  the  care  of  Presby¬ 
tery,  has  a  strong  Christian  faculty,  is  beautifully  situate 
wi^  large  and  beautiful  grounds  and  buildings,  line  gymna¬ 
sium,  and  every  surronnding  refined,  healthful  and  happy. 
Only  boys  who  fit  into  such  snrronndings  received.  For  terms, 
conrse  of  stndy,  references,  etc ,  appli  to 

PHCEBDS  W.  LYON,  A  M.,  Principal. 


RUTGERS  FEMALE  COLLEGE, 

NEW  YORK  CITY. 

Preparatory  an>l  Collegiate  Departments  open  on 
Wednesday,  Sept.  36th.  For  catalogues  and  full  infor¬ 
mation,  address  or  apply  at  54  West  65th  Street. 


ElPTUill  nni  1 1  PC  fbe  most  celebrated  prac- 
Kw  I  MAlV  yULLI  UC  tical  school  In  America. 
Bookkeeping,  Banking,  Correspondence,  Stenography, 
Typewriting,  Penmanutip,  Aeademie*,  Modem  Lan¬ 
guage*,,  ete.  For  rataloirae,  address 

Carrington  Gaines,  Box  CC,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 


FORT  EDWARD  C0LLE6IATE  INSTITUTE. 

For  Young  Women  and  Girls.  Superior  modern  bnild- 
ings  and  appointments.  Five  courses  and  preparatory. 
12  teachers.  $370.  87th  year.  Sept.  25.  Illustrated  cata¬ 
logue.  JOS,  B.  RING,  D.D.,  IMncti>aL  Fort  EM  ward,  N.Y. 


,  Princti>aL  Fort  EM  ward.  N.Y. 


WELLS  COLLEGE 

Three  Full  Courses  of  Study.  Location  beautiful  and 
healthfnL  New  building  with  Modern  Improvements. 
Session  begins  September  10,  1804.  Send  for  catalogue. 

New  York,  Canandaigua. 

GB AM6EB  PLACE  SC  B  OOL  FOB  G IBLS.  Estab- 
lithed  1876.  Year  begins  Sepu  10.  Preparatory, 
Academic  and  CoUeriate  department.  Certificates 
accepted  by  leading  CoUegM  and  Univer*  tien. 

CARfiLINE  A.  COMSTOCK.  President. 


THE  SIQLAR  SCHOOL, 

Newburgh-on'Hudson,  New  York. 

5600  a  year'"'*'rio  extras. 

Ufa  begin  September  18th. 
To-day  (September  8)  I  have 
four  vacancies.  The  number  is 
positively  limited  to  thirty  beys, 
early. 


“AMONG  THE  PINES.” 

JAMES  W.  MOBBT,  Principal. 

Lakewood,  New  Jersey. 


Pennsylvania. 


“WOODFIELD.” 

Boarding  School  and  College  Preparatory  for  Girls. 
I5tb  year.  Terms,  from  $600  to  $800  per  year.  Address 
for  Catalogue,  “Woodfield,”  Logan.  Phila.  Co., 


WILSON  COLLEGE  wSISi^N. 

Classical,  Scientific  and  Special  Courses.  Mnsic  and 
Art.  Printed  forms  sent  to  schools  training  pnpils  for 
entrance  by  certificate.  Address,  Chambersbnrg,  Pa. 


The  School  of  the  lackawanna, 

High  intermediate  and  preparatory  department  pre¬ 
pares  for  any  college  in  the  country  a  thorough  English 
and  business  coarse.  A  well  eqalpped  physical  labora 
tory.  Representatives  of  Yale,  Princeton,  Delaware. 
Wellesley,  Boston  University,  and  New  York  Teachers’ 
College  upon  the  faculty.  A  few  pupils  admitted  to  the 
family  of  the  principal,  where  they  receive  personal  care 
and  training.  The  School  reocens  Monday,  Sept.  10,  un¬ 
der  the  direction  of  eight  experienced  teachers.  For 
catalogae  address 

Rev.  THOMAS  M.  CANN,  A,M.,  I 
WALTER  H.  BUELL,  A.M.,  ^Principals. 


MISS  R.  JENNIE  DE  VORE,  President. 


Connecticut. 


UPSON  SEMIN  ARY f 

NEW  PBESTON,  LITCHFIELD  CO.,  CONN. 

For  Boys  and  Young  Men.  References:  President  Dwight, 
Vale  Uni  vers  it  j;  Rev.  T.  L.  Cnyler,  D.D..  of  Brooklyn. 
For  other  references  or  informatioii.  Inquire  of 

Bev.  HENBY  UPSON,  Principal. 


South  Carolina. 


South  Carolina,  Columbia. 

Collese  for  Women. 

A  fine  winter  resort  for  girls  and  yonng  ladies,  where 
protection  from  inclement  winters  and  unsurpassed  ad¬ 
vantages  in  education  are  aecnrod.  The  grounds,  font 
acres— the  handsomest  of  any  school  in  the  South— make 
a  winter  garden  attracive  for  out-door  exercise.  Same 
climate  as  Summerville,  Aiken  or  California.  Mnsic 
and  Art  departments  finest  in  the  South.  FVench  and 
German  spoken.  Buildings  heated  by  hot-water  heaters. 
Appointments  and  sanitary  arrangements  first  class. 

Rev.  W.  R.  Atkinson,  D.D.,  President. 


Washineton, 


NORWOOD  INSTITUTE. 

A  School  for  Girls.  Full  Academic  Conrse.  Complete 
School  of  Modem  Languages.  Best  advantages  in  Mu¬ 
sic,  Art,  and  Elocution.  Special  preparation  for  any 
College. 

Hon.  J.  G.  Carlisle,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  writes; 
“I  take  pleasure  in  nniting  with  Secretary  Herbert  in 
commending  Norwood  Institute.  It  has  long  been  rec¬ 
ognized  as  one  of  the  best  schools  for  young  ladies  In 
Washington.”  Opens  Sept.  27th.  Address  Mrs.  W.  D. 
CABELL,  1485  K Street,  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Theoloffical  Seminaries. 


Union  Theological  Seminary, 

New  York  City. 

The  next  term  will  begin  Wednesday,  Sept-  26, 1894. 
TkK^PBcnlty  will  receive  new  students  in  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  room  at  9:80  a.m. 

Rooms  will  be  drawn  at  2  p.m. 

The  OMning  address  wUl  be  delivered  by  Prof.  Chas.  A. 
Briggs.  D.D.,  In  tne  Adams  Chapel,  Thursday,  Sept.  27, 
at  4  p.M. 

Studeuts  are  urged  to  be  present  on  the  day  of  opening. 
Luggage  should  be  directed  to  No.  60  East  70th  StreeL 


Auburn  Theological  Seminary. 

Next  term  begins  Wednesday,  September  19.  Enrol¬ 
ment  of  students  at  10  a.m.  Prayers  at  6  p.m.  Inangnra- 
tiou  of  Professor  Tbrodoie  Weld  Hopkins,  as  I^de  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Ecclesiastical  History  and  Church  Poll^,  at 
7:80  P.M.  The  charge  by  the  Rev.  W.  R.  Taylor,  D.D..  of 
Rochester,  and  the  inaugural  address  by  Professor  Hop¬ 
kins.  Daring  the  month  of  O0«ber,  Professor  W.  M. 
Ramsay,  A^M.D.C.L.,  or  the  University  of  Aberdeen, 
Scotland,  will  lecture  in  the  Morgan  Lecture  course. 

Henry  M.  Booth,  Pres..  Auburn,  N.  Y. 

The  McCormick  Theological  Seminary, 

Chicago,  Illinois. 

The  session  of  1894-95  will  be  opened  with  an  ad¬ 
dress  by  Prof.  B.  L.  Hobson,  Chairman  of  the  Fac¬ 
ulty  for  the  year,  on  Thursday,  the  90th  of  Septem¬ 
ber,  at  3  P.M.  Booms  will  be  drawn  by  new  stu¬ 
dents  on  the  same  day  at  10  A.M.  Matriculation  of 
students  Frid^  at  9  A.M. 

D.  C.  MARQUIS,  Secretary  of  the  Faculty. 


ANDOVER  THE0L06I0AL  SEMINARY. 

The  next  Seminary  year  begins  Wednesday,  Sept.  19, 
1894.  The  opening  lecture  will  be  given  by  Professor  J. 
W.  Churchill  In  Bartlet  Chapel,  at  4  p.m.  For  catalogue 
or  further  Information  apply  to  EGBERT  C.  SMYTH, 
President  of  Faculty. 


Send  for  my  pamphlet,  and  apply 
HENRY  W.  SIGLAR. 


Hirtford 


Theougicrl 

Hartford,  Conn. 


1st  Year  opens 
October  3 
1894 

SEfflNIRY 


September  13,  1894. 


THE  EVANGELIST. 


What  to  Bead  This  Tear. 

One  of  the  subjects  which  the  Chautauqua 
Reading  Circle  is  to  pursue  during  ^e  coming 
year  is  that  of  Europe  in  the  nineteenth  cen¬ 
tury.  The  Circle  is  fortunate  in  having  se¬ 
cured  so  competent  a 'man  as  Prof.  Judson  of 
the  University  of  Chicago  to  prepare  the 
prescribed  book  on  this  subject.  The  volume 
IS  one  which  readers  will  find  it  difficult  to 
lay  aside,  and  it  is  interesting  to  think  that 
during  the  present  season  this  book  will  be 
given  a  careful  reading  by  more  than  twenty- 
five  thousand  persons.  Chautauqua’s  influence 
as  an  educational  force  cun  scarcely  be  over¬ 
estimated. 

THE  UPPER  SOITH. 

For  Factories  and  Homes. 

Grand  opportunities  exist  in  West  "Virginia, 
Maryland,  and  the  famous  Shenandoah  Valley, 
Virginia,  a  section  possessing  all  the  requisites 
for  health,  comfort,  and  prosperity. 

No  region  in  the  United  States  is  attracting 
greater  attention ;  people  from  the  North  and 
West  are  looking  that  way  with  a  view  of  lo¬ 
cating.  Improved  farm  lands  are  to  be  ob¬ 
tained  at  from  88  per  acre  and  upwards,  un¬ 
improved  timber  lands  at  from  ^  to  86  per 
acre.  ' 

Rich  mineral  lands  are  cheap;  excellent 
water  powers,  manufacturing  sites,  business 
locations,  etc.,  are  numerous.  The  people  are 
hospitable  and  extend  a  warm  welcome  to 
newcomers.  The  climate  is  unequalled,  no 
severe  storms  or  cyclones,  no  contagious  dis¬ 
eases. 

Half-rate  excursions  from  Chicago  and  the 
West  to  the  Shenandoah  Valley  on  September 
4th  and  18th.  October  2nd,  November  6tb, 
and  December  4th. 

Further  information  free.  Address  M.  V. 
Richards,  Land  and  Immigration  Agent,  B.  & 
O.  R.  R.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


It  will  be'  gratifying  to  the  lovers  of  piscat- 
itorial  sport  as  well  as  hay  fever  sufferers  to 
know  that  the  famous  Wisconsin  resorts  at 
Gogebic,  Lakota  (Twin  Lakes)  and  at  Camp 
Franklin  on  Trout  Lake,  near  Woodruff,  Wis. , 
will  be  open  during  the  month  of  September. 
Reports  received  from  Gogebic  during  the 
week  that  the  bass  fishing  at  that  point  is 
exceptionally  good,  and  as  the  bass  that  are 
being  caught  are  large  and  recognized  as  the 
gamiest  that  are  caught  in  any  waters,  lovers 
of  bass  fishing  who  visit  Gogebic  during  the 
month  of  September  can  feel  reasonably  as¬ 
sured  of  the  most  satisfactory  sport.  Muskal- 
longe  fishing  at  Lakota  is  also  unusually  good, 
and  advises  received  during  the  week  indicate 
that  large  numbers  are  being  caught  daily. 
A  lady  on  Wednesaay  last  captured  one  that 
weighed  86  pounds,  and  as  she  also  succeeded 
in  taking  an  18  pound  mackerel  the  same  day 
she  thinks  her  efforts  were  fully  rewarded. 
At  Camp  Franklin  many  muskallong  of  good 
size  are  taken  and  the  black  bass  fishing  in 
that  vicinity  is  also  excellent. 


PoteXs  atud 

DR.  STRONG’S  SANITARIUM. 

Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y. 

A  popular  resort  for  kcaltb,  rest,  change,  or  recrea¬ 
tion,  all  the  year.  Elevator,  electric  bells,  steam  heat, 
sun  parlor,  and  promt  nade  on  tbe  loof :  suites  of  rooms 
with  totbs.  Dry,  tonic  air,  Saratoga  waters.  Lawn  Ten¬ 
nis,  Croouet,  etc.  Massage,  Electricity.  All  baths  and 
remedial  appliances.  New  Turkish  and  Russian  Baths. 
Send  for  illustrated  circular. 


The  Berkshire  Hills 
Sanatorium, 

An  institution  lor  the  thoronghly  effective  and  perfectly 
solentiflc  treatment  of  Cancer,  Tnmora,  and  all  malls- 
nant  growths,  without  the  use  of  the  knlle. 

We  have  never  failed  to  effeet  a  permanent  enre 
where  we  have  had  a  reasonable  opportunity  for 
treatment. 

U»  S,  Census  for  one  year,  1880,  reports 

35,607  Deaths  from 

CANCER. 

Book  giving  a  description  of  onr  Sanatorinm  and  treat¬ 
ment,  with  terms  and  references,  free.  Address 

DBS.  W.  E.  BBOWH  A  SON  Nortk  Adams.  Bass. 


“■'“nSSiTAaiuK.  OREENWICH,  CT. 


Try  the  Nickel  Plate  Road  when  you  go  west. 


RAISINGCHURCH  MONEY 

Solved  at  last.  The  problem  how  to  raise  Church  Moneys. 

Below  you  see  the  results  of  the  Cross  Benevo¬ 
lent  Chart.  It  speaks  for  itself.  Sim¬ 
ple,  Spiritual,  Successful. 

Bearing  in  mind  the  fact  that  a  tree  is  known  by  its  fruit,  a  list  is  given  herewith,  show¬ 
ing  what  the  Cross  Benevolence  Chart  accomplished  in  fifty  different  churches.  Results  have 
more  practical  value  in  determining  the  utility  of  the  Chart  than  any  amount  of  theorizing., 
This  list  might  be  greatly  extended,  but  enough  instances  are  given  to  show  that  success  is 
not  tbe  exception,  but  the  rule.  This  list  does  not  show  the  large  number  of  collections  tak¬ 
en  for  special  purposes,  such  as  church  debts,  etc. 

Tbe  left-hand  column  shows  amounts  raised  in  1893;  right  hand  column  shows  amounts 
raised  for  same  purposes,  by  the  same  congregations,  in  1893,  by  using  the  Cross  Benevo¬ 
lence  Chart. 


2  Walworth,  N.  Y. 


8  Hudson,  K.  H.. 

9  Fablus.  N.  Y... 


iW  PieWIOWD,  1D( 

20  Oxford,  N.  O. 


r  Ordinary 
Methods.  . 

By  Cross 
Benevolence 

By  Ordinary 
Motbo<l8 

ByCrofS 

1892. 

Chart  1898. 

27  Fulton  El . 

I8»2 

Chart.  180B. 

.8  SM 

.  32.m 

S  43  60 

50 fO 

2:5.00 

96.77 

28  Mount  Zion'.  Ky . 

.....  100 

31.00 

.  89.QB 
.  S603 

126.G0 

29  Mirlngfli-ld,  Ore . 

.  27.00 

.  18  00 

86.00 

180.00 

30  8»attie.  Wa»b . . 

140.00 

.  K.i)0 

86.50 

81  Aberdeen,  Wash . 

. •  34.00 

168.60 

.  80.00 

129.45 

32  Nona,  Cal . 

83  La  Favette.  Iml' . 

460.00 

.  20  00 

126.00 

.  94.00 

225.00 

.  17  00 

69.92 

34  Effingham,  III........... 

186.60 

.  28.00 

90.00 

35  .Ma4held.  0 . 

.  26.00 

140.46 

.  tsO.OO 

299  00 

86  Asbury  Pht-*.  N.  J . 

.  1.00 

84.00 

.  60  90 

140.fe 

87  Norfolk,  Vs . 

22.00 

.  22.00 

65.00 

88  Entricant,  Mich . 

.  26.00 

MJOi 

.  8  00 

100.00 

89  Lake  Cryat* >,  Minn. . . . 
40  Hariishurg.  Texas . 

.  84  00 

219  25 

.  17  00 

44.00 

.  10.00 

60.00 

.  10.00 

101  00 

41  Troy,  III . 

100.00 

.  56  00 

168.WI 

42  WilliamKport,  Pa . 

.  41.00 

84.50 

2.00 

46.00 

43  Poj*yTllle,  Ind . 

....  80."0 

10B.0O 

.  71.00 

22100 

44  Commerce.  Mich . 

....  80.00 

185.00 

.  40.00 

Mono 

45  Alabama,  N.  Y . 

....  54.00 

119.00 

.  16,00 

81.00 

46  Parsonr.  Kao . 

47  JohnsvlUe,  N.  Y . 

....  760.00 

406.00 

.  5.00 

73.00 

....  2H.00 

50.00 

.  W.OO 

152.00 

48  Lyeanrter.  N.  Y . 

67.00 

128.25 

.  8.00 

42.00 

49  Peoria,  Ill . 

....  200  00 

826.00 

110.00 

871.00 

50  N.  Ottawa,  Kan . 

....  55.00 

102.75 

.  70.00 
40.00 

200.00 

125.00 

2,862.20 

6,627.19 

Difference  in  favor  oi  the  CROSS  CHART,  $4,274.09. 

PRICE  FOR  WHOLE  OUTFIT,  $3.00. 

SEND  OBDEBS  AND  ALL  COMMUNICATIONS  TO 

H.  D.  SELLICK,  Publisher,  13  Astor  Place,  New  York. 


This  Outfit  $  1 .00  Postpaid _ 

A  Graphic  Chart  of  the  Life  of  Christ  and  Harmony  of  the  Gospels  by 
Rei.  C.  J.  Kephart,  .75 

Prof.  Stalker’s  Life  of  Christ,  bound  in  doth,  -  -  _  ,60 


The  Chart.  The  Book. 

Among  the  ingenious  devices  for  the  graphic  deecrip-  Every  one  needs  a  brief,  comprehensive,  but  attractive 
tion  of  onr  LonTs  life  and  history  uw  havt  seen  nothing  Life  of  Christ.  For  this  purpose  1  know  of  none  eqnal  to 
more  tffeotive.—  The  Independent.  “Stalker’s  Life  of  Christ.’’— F.  N.  PeloubtL 

Indispensable  to  S.  S.  Teachers  and  Scholars  for  the  next  ten  months. 

The  Evangelist,  by  special  arrangement  with  the  publishers,  offers  this  outfit  to  its  readers 
for  $1.00,  postpud.  Address  Triie  E>vailgelist, 

33  Union  Square.  New  York. 


Every  one  needs  a  brief,  comprehensive,  but  attractive 
Ife  of  Christ.  For  this  purpose  1  know  of  none  eqnal  to 
Stalker’s  Life  of  Christ.’’— F.  N.  Pelouhet. 


for  $1.00,  postpud.  Address 
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THE  EVANGELIST. 


September  18.  18M. 


*  Re  MEDITERRANEAN, 

BT  8FE0IALLT  OHABTEBXD  BTEIMBB, 

Entire  Expense  Only  $525 

srxxKrzi  wjjjogLg. 

To  Bernnila,  Aoorin,  Gibraltar,  Alhambra,  Alalera, 
Malta  Alnxandrla,  t'alro.  th«  Pyramid*.  Jau, 
deraiialem,  BoibMiem,  Bethaoy,  et«.; 

Cal  fa.  Mount  Carmel,  Beyrout, 

Bhndoo,  Smyrna,  KphMU*. 
ConatantlDople.  Athens, 

Naples,  Pompeii, 
and  Kome. 

This  grand  tonr  will  come  at  a  season  of  the  year  oor- 
tosDuDtiing  to  our  June. 

Leariutf  New  York  Feb.  A  1806,  by  tbe  palatial  new 
American  Line  (Red  Star)  s'eamer  (7S00  tonal 
"THE  FHlESJLAlfD.» 

For  further  information  and  Itinerary  addrem 

A.  A.  GVTHBIB.  Albany,  N.  T. 


3  CHEAP 

EXCURSIONS 


TO  THE 

West  and  Northwest 

Sept,  il,  Sept.  25,  and  Oct.  9,  1894. 

For  parttoulars,  apply  to  Ticket  Agents ;  or  circu¬ 
lars  giving  rates  and  detailed  information  will  be 
mailed  tree  ui>on  apiilioation  to  W.  A.  THBATiT,, 
Q.  F.  A  T  A.,  C!hicago  A  If orth- Western  Bailway, 
OHICAOO,  ILL. 


wueie  to  6ii  tms  somniiir 

The  Direct  Un*  to  XABITOXT  and 


Pm’S  FXAK  is 


The  Great 
Rock  Island 
Route 

Ticket  takas  you  throneb  De~ver.  going  or 
returning,  at  the  same  pric-<.  or  take 
the  direct  Manltou  line.  <  ■ .  map.) 


Kansas  City  to  Denyer 
8t.  Ixiuls  "  *' 

New  Orleans"  “ 


Ohloago  to  Denyer 

"  Colo.  Bpr’gs 
"  "  Pueblo 


Of  ft*  RSrr  K  is  tbe  train.  Ijeayes  Oblcago 
Oils  ^  at  10  o'clock  eyery  night 
and  anriyea  at  Kanitou  second  morning.  Quick 
trip.  Most  exosUent  equipment.  Dining  Oars, 
Chair  Oars,  and  superb  Pnllmsn  Sleepers. 

Don’t  fail  to  go  to  top  of  Pike's  Peak  by  the  Oog 
Kailroad.  Wonderful  experience.  Tour  Ticket 
Agent  can  tell  yon  ail  about  it  and  sell  you  ticket 
with  your  Colorado  Tourist  Ticket,  should  you 
■o  d6sir6. 

JNO.  8CBASTIAN, 

Chicago,  Nay,  ISM.  On’l  PUawager  Aomt. 


TOO  TOD  KNOW 

That  the  lowest  rates  to  all  points  west  are  obtained 
via  the  Nickel  Plate  Road,  tne  shortest  line  between 
Buffalo  and  Chicaro  f  Pal tuse  buffet  sleeping  oars. 
Fast  trains  InqiUTO  of  nearest  ticket  agent,  or  ad¬ 
dress  F.  J.  M<x>re.  General  Agent,  2S  Exchange  St., 
Buffalo,  N,  y. 


You  Would  Buy  u  Sot 

Of  these  SOUVENIR  SPOONS,  but  you 
think  there  must  be  some  catch  on  account 
of  the  small  sum  asked  for  them.  It  is  a 
genuine  offer  and  we  do  this  to  dispose 
of  them  quickly. 

Reineiiiber  we  Refund  your  Money 

IF.YOU  FIND  THEY  ARE  NOT  AS  REPRESENTED. 

YOU  KNOW  THIS  ADVERTISEMENT  WOULD  NOT 
BE  ACCEPTED  BY  THE  EDITOR  OF  THIS  PAPER 
IF  IT  WAS  NOT  GENUINE.  ORDER  TO-DAY. 

SEND  IN  YOUR  ORDER  FOR  A  SET  OR  MORE 
AT^ONCE  AS  THOUSANDS  WILL  AVAIL  THEM¬ 
SELVES  OF  THIS  GREAT  OPPORTUNITY. 

‘First  Gome  First  Served’ 


How  are  we  able  to  do  it? 

These  Spoons  were  made  up  especially  for  the  World’s  Fair  trade,  by 

THE  ONEIDA  COMMUNITY,  Limited, 

and  were  left  on  their  hands.  In  order  to  dispose  of  them  Quickly,  we  make  this  nnhesrd 
of  offer.  SIX  SODVENIR  SPOONS,  after  dinner  coffee  slse,  HEAVY  COIN  SILVER 
PLATED,  with  GOLD  PLATED  BOWLS,  each  spoon  representing  a  dlflhrent  bnild- 
Ing  of  tbe  World’s  Fair.  The  handles  are  finely  chased,  showing  bead  of  Columbus, 
and  dates  1498-1893  and  wording  “World’s  Fair  City.”  They  are  genuine  works  of 
art,  making  one  of  the  finest  souvenir  collections  ever  produced.  Sold  during  the  Fair 
for  $9.00;  we  now  offer  the  balance  of  this  stock  at  ONLY  99  CENTS.  Sent  in  elegant 
pinab  lined  case,  properly  packed,  and  express  prepaid  to  any  address.  Send  Poetsl  Note 
or  Chirrency.  Money  cheerfully  refunded  If  goods  are  not  as  represented. 

LEONARD  MANUFACTURING  CO., 

Sole  Ageata,  Dept.  A  378,  StO  Adams  Street,  Chicago,  IlL 

What  the  “Christian  at  Work’’  of  New  York  hat  to  say  in  their  issue  of  March  22, 1894, 
“These  Spoons  have  been  submitted  to  us,  and  we  are  sore  that  those  who  send  for 
them  will  be  exceedingly  gratified  to  receive  such  dainty  and  useful  souvenirs  of  the  World’s 
Fair  as  these  Spoons  are.  The  Leonard  Manufacturing  Company  will  promptly  and  with¬ 
out  question  retom  Uie  money  sent  In  payment  if  tbe  Spoons  fall  to  give  satisfaction. 
We  do  not  believe,  however,  that  they  will  ever  be  called  npon  to  do  so.’’ 


THE  Great 

CHURCH 

ELECTRIC  LIGfiT 
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